

INCORPORATED 1855 


Head Office : MONTREAL 


Wm. MOLSON MACPHERSON 


EDWARD C. PRATT 

General Manager 


President 


97 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT CANADA 


A General Banking Business transacted 
Savings Department at each Branch 


The Road 



Trouble comes to all of us at one time or another. 

The man with a snug bank account, is fortified 
against the “slings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune ’ \ 

It is the duty of every man to lay aside something 
for the inevitable rainy day. 

Open a Savings Account today— and take your 
first step along the road to Independence. 


THE MERCHANTS BANK 


Head Office: Montreal. OF CANADA Established 1864 . 



Write or call at Nearest Branch. 


Please mention “The Canadian Railroader 
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STEEL & IRON 
PRODUCTS 

O F 

Every Description 


STEEL COMPANY 


CANADA 


LIMITED 


HAMILTON 


MONTREAL 
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Gooderham, Melady & Co., Limited 

Grain Exporters and Commission Merchants 

435 GRAIN EXCHANGE 

NEW- YORK :::: WINNIPEG :::: TORONTO 


CENTRAL GRAIN 
COMPANY, Limited 

GRAIN and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 

WINNIPEG 

The Northern Elevator Company, Limited 

GRAIN AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS 

The Oldest and the Best 

Get best possible results by careful personal attention given to all consignments 

209 Grain Exchange :::: WINNIPEG, Man. 

Walter s. McLaughlin. k. c. allen. h. douglas McLaughlin 

w. s. McLaughlin & company 

GRAIN MERCHANTS 

Exporters - Shippers - Commission Merchants and Elevator Operators 

MEMBERS ; Winnipeg Grain Exchange, Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce , 

Chicago Board of Trade, Calgary Grain Exchange , Fort William Grain Exchange 

WINNIPEG, Canada MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 
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Locomotives 


Long Experience 

New Equipment 

Expert Workmen 

— are guarantees that our Locomotives 
will give satisfaction 

■ WE BUILD — 

Locomotives for all varieties of service 


CANADIAN LOCOMOTIVE CO., LIMITED 

KINGSTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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THE 


Port Arthur Elevator Co., Limited 

Operators of the 

CANADIAN NORTHERN TERMINAL ELEVATORS 

at PORT ARTHUR, Ont. 

The Largest Elevator Plant in the World 

CAPACITY: 9,500,000 BUSHELS 


ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN CO. 


LIMITED 


Grain and Conunision Merchants 

CALGARY :: WINNIPEG :: VANCOUVER 

SMITH, MURPHY & CO. 

Grain Commission 

and Export Merchants 


WINNIPEG, Man. 


763 Grain Exchange Building 

Established 1857 

JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS, LIMITED 

Grain Commission Merchants 

Our long experience is at your service. Liberal Advances and Quick Returns 

Write or Wire Nearest Office 

Kingston . Toronto . Montreal . Qu ebec . Fort William 
Winnipeg - Calgary - Saskatoon 
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Railroad Men ! Mechanics ! 
Laborers and Farmers ! 

You Will Find Greater Satisfaction 
in wearing — 

DUSTER MECHANIC 

Union Made 

OVERALLS 

Read Our Guarantee — 

We stand behind our product — if after purchas- 
ing any of our brands of overalls, you find any 
defects in workmanship or material, or have any 
other reason for dissatisfaction, return the gar- 
ment to your dealer who will gladly replace it 
without charge. 

Look for this guarantee in the hip 
pocket of every MASTER 
MECHANIC OVERALL 

LARGE AND ROOMY BUT WELL FITTING 

Western King Mfg., Company, Limtted 

WINNIPEG 




Always Reliable — the 


WALTHAM 


WATCH 


E VERY railroad man 
needs a watch 
whose accuracy is 
absolutely dependable. 
This is why most rail- 
road men carry the 
Waltham 


“VANGUARD” MODEL 

a 23 jewel movement designed especially for railway service. 
It is equipped with an improved steel barrel containing a main- 
spring of extra length and width, enabling the watch to 
keep accurate time for more than 40 hours between windings. 
Both balance pivots run on diamonds. It has double roller 
escapement, steel escape wheel, and 24 hour dial. On the 16 
size — the great favorite — there is a winding indicator to 
warn you when re-winding is required. Made and Guaranteed by 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, LIMITED 
MONTREAL 


J. B. 


V1NET- 


595 WELLINGTON STREET 
MONTREAL 
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Prairie City Oil Co., Limited 

Importers and Manufacturers of 

Illuminating and Lubricating 

OILS 

GREASES and SPEC/ALTfES 

City Office: 601 Somerset Bldg. Main 2725 
Works: Pine Street - - - Tel. Garry 2704 

WINNIPEG 

Randall, Gee & Mitchell, Limited 

GRAIN COMMISSION 


Calgary :: Winnipeg :: Minneapolis :: Duluth 


We are endeavoring to give our 
customers service - help us along 
by moving our cars promptly 
without delays 

National Elevator Company, Limited 

PORT ARTHUR WINNIPEG CALGARY 


CONSOLIDATED 
ELEVATOR COMPANY 

Head Office : Winnipeg LIMITED Fort William, Ontario 



TRADE MARK 
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The Railroader At Home--- 


A Real Part In The War 

In the railroader’s daily task there is a chance to be of service 
to Canada, to the Empire. 

Do you appreciate that millions of gallons of petroleum oils are 
moving across the country to the sea-board for the Allies, to the 
prairies for crop-gathering machinery, to the industrial centers to 
fire and oil the wheels of production ? * 

Do you realize that with this great movement of a national 
necessity, there is an acute shortage of tank-cars ? Many train-loads 
are being held back by this shortage. 

Keep the Tank Cars Moving— Keep Them in Repair 

THIS IS A REAL NATIONAL SERVICE. 

Help the Country by Helping the Transporters of Oils. 

IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 

Imperial Oil Building, TORONTO 

REFINERIES: 

Sarnia, Montreal, Dartmouth, N. S., Regina, Vancouver. 


Massey - Harris 

Company 

Limited 


Manufacturers of 

High-Grade Farm Implements 


Head Offices: TORONTO 

= AGENCIES EVERYWHERE = 
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THE 

Paris Wincey Mills Company, Limited 

Manufacturers of 

ALL-WOOL and UNION FLANNELS, 

TWEEDS, SERGES, Etc. : : : : : 


PARIS, Ontario CANADA 


THE 

Slingsbey Manufacturing Co., Limited 

BRANTFORD, Canada 

WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS 

White and Grey Blankets, Costume Cloths, Kerseys, Mackinaws, Etc. 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 

Special Lines of GREY BLANKETS for Construction and Mining Use 


The Renfrew Knitting Co., Limited 

Manufacturers of 

BLANKETS, TWEEDS, MACKINAWS, 

KERSEYS, YARNS, Etc. 


RENFREW ::: ONTARIO 


THE 

Guelph Carpet & Worsted Spinning Mills Limited 

On the basis of individual merit our line would rank 
with any other showing in Canada. We are equipped 
to make Carpets in all grades, our fabrics are especially 
suitable for contract work — Hotels, Boats, Trains, etc. 

We are in a position to make special patterns and 
•colour effects to order, both plain and figured. 

HEAD OFFICE AND FACTORY AT GUELPH, Ont. 

Branch Offices : 617 Drummond Bldg., Montreal, P. Q. 616 Empire Building, Toronto, Out. 
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CLARK’S 
PORK & BEANS 

Always Ready — Always Welcome 

A MEAL IN A MOMENT 


SATISFYING and ECONOMICAL 

Canada Food Board Licence No. 14-216 

W. CLARK, LIMITED 

MONTREAL 



Osier, Hammond & Nanton 

Investment Brokers, Financial Agents, etc. 


Insurance 

Law Union and Book Insurance Co. 

New York Underwriters 1 Agency. 
Western Assurance Company. 

Queen Insurance Company. 

Northern Assurance Company. 

Guarantee Co. of North America. 

Lands 

Calgary & Edmonton Land, Co., Limited. 
Canada Saskatchewan Land Co., Limited 
Winnipeg Western Land Corporation, 
Limited. 


Loaning 

Law Union and Rock Insurance Co. 
North of Scotland Canadian Mortgage 
Company, Limited. 

Dominion of Canada Investment and 
Debenture Company, Limited. 
Northern and Dominions Mortgage Co., 
Limited. 

Osier & Nanton Trust Company. 

Stocks and Bonds 

Stocks and Bonds on London (Eng- 
land), New York, Montreal and Toronto 
Exchanges, bought and sold on Commis- 
sion. 


REPRESENT 


WINNIPEG I I MANITOBA 

Corner Main Street and Portage Avenue. 
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CLOTHING 

Manufacturers 


Factory and Warehouse : D U N D A S 


Branch Stores : 


Hamilton London Woodstock 
Brantford Dundas Peterboro 
Owen Sound. 




IS 

Nature’s Covering 

Any doctor will tell 
you that the natural 
clothing which should 
be worn next the body 
is wool, because in all 
seasons it keeps the 
temperature of the 
body uniform — w r arm 
in winter and cool in 
Bummer. Jaeger 
underwear is made in 
all weights for Men, 
Ladies and Children, 
to suit all seasons. 


For sale at JAEGER Stores and Agencies 
throughout Canada. 

A fully illustrated catalogue free on 
application. 


IN HAMILTON 

The Thomas C. Watkins, 
Limited, Department Store 
:: :: is known as :: :: 

THE 

RIGHT HOUSE 

and for seventy-five 
years has been 

“HAMILTON’S FAVORITE 
SHOPPING PLACE ” 


Established 1 843 


“NIAGARA MAID” 

Silk Gloves 


(Double Tipped) 


FASHIONABLE COLORS 
EXCLUSIVE STYLES 

SUMMER and WINTER WEIGHTS 


Your Favorite Store will show you a 
Complete Assortment. 


McIntyre son & co. 


dr. Jaeger ^s£tSL ##n " C0 - limited 

Toronto Montreal Winnipeg 


British "founded 1883 " 


LIMITED 

MONTREAL 



TEE CAN AVI AN BA I LEO AVER 
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JR. BOOTH 

Lumber 

Manufacturer 


Timber, Laths and 
Shingles 


PAPER 

Pulp and Cardboard 


OTTAWA, Can., and BURLINGTON, Vt. 
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Ottawa Car Manufacturing Co., Limited 

DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 

Street and Interurban Electric* Railway Cars, Snow Sweepers and Plows. 

Also Transport and other Vehicles, such as special Wagons, Drays, 

Delivery Rigs, Motor Bodies, Street Sprinklers, Tank Wagons, Hose and 
Ladder Trucks, etc.; also Producers of Manganese and Brass Castings 
of every description. 

Acquaint us with your requirements , as specifications, drawings and 
estimates are gladly given at any time. 

OFFICE AND WORKS: 

KENT AND SLATER STREETS OTTAWA, Canada. 


c Tbe 

CANADIAN BRIDGE CO. 

Limited 

WALKERVILLE, Ont. 


O. B. HAYES, President A. D. CHAPLIN, Secretary Wm. KISTLER, Manager 


HAYES WHEEL CO. OF CANADA 

Limited 

Automobile Wheels, Hubs 
and Rims 

CHATHAM ONTARIO 


JUST LIKE AN OLD FRIEND 

Always the same, smiling a welcome across the breakfast table every morning It looks 
good and is good, and it improves on acquaintance. The introduction is easy to 

tablespoonful of Gold Standard Coffee 

For each cup required. Bring the water slowly to boiling point and allow it to boil one half 
minute, add one quarter cup cold water to settle, and serve in three minutes. 

YOU CAN GET IT AT YOUR GROCERS 


The Gold Standard Manufacturing Company, Winnipeg, Man. 

Gold Standard Products distributed in Western Canada by the CODVILLE CO. Limited. 
Winnipeg Brandon Moose Jaw Saskatoon ‘ Prinee Albert Medicine Hat 
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Is There Not Unlimited Satisfaction 

in knowing that your buildings are waterproofed and roofed with 
the best of materials and by an up-to-date and reliable company ? 

ASK US as SPECIALISTS for Estimates on any ROOFING, 
WATERPROOFING or ASPHALT MASTIC FLOOR WORK 
which you are contemplating. 

WHY NOT let us prove to you our claims by referring you to 
numerous buildings, etc., which we have waterproofed and roofed 
and which are giving the best of satisfaction ? 

The Carmichael Waterproofing Co. 

’Phone: Col. 7585 TORONTO, ONT. Limited 

Roofing and Waterproofing Contractors 

for the New Toronto Union Station 
C. P. R. Bridge, Summerhill Ave., Toronto 

We recommend and Apply the Barrett We Make a Specialty of Asphalt Mastic 

Specification Floors 


“ NONE BETTER ” 

Printing Inks Colors 

The 

Dominion Printing Ink 

and Color Company 

Limited 

TORONTO i j CANADA 
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CANADIAN TUBE & IRON CO., LIMITED 

MONTREAL, Que. 

Wrought Pipe Black and Galvanized, Nipples, 

Couplings, Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 

BAR IRON AND STEEL 

Wire Nails, Pence Staples, Wire of all kinds, 

Wood Screws 

Works - LACHINE CANAL 

Great West Electric Company, Limited 

WHOLESALE 

Electric Supplies and Auto Accessories 

Washing Machines, Vacuum Cleaners, Motors, Generators, 
Electric Dish Washers 

61-63-65 ALBERT STREET WINNIPEG 

CANADA FOUNDRIES AND FORGINGS 

LIMITED 

Head Office: BROCKVILLE, Ont. 

Owning and operating the following Branches : 

JAMES SMART M’F’G CO., Brockville, Ont. 

HARDWARE, TOOLS, STOVES AND FURNACES 

CANADA FORGE CO., Welland, Ont. 

HEAVY IRON AND STEEL FORGINGS 

CANADIAN BILLINGS & SPENCER, - - - - Welland Ont 

DROP FORGINGS IN ALL METALS ’ 

PALMER’S MOOSE HEAD BRAND 

Summer and Winter Footwear, Sporting and Trench Boots 

The Wonderful satisfaction our Trench Boots are giving in the 
strenuous condition of War, in the Trenches of France and Belgium, 
bears strong -testimony to the quality of our product. 

FREE CATALOGUES ON REQUEST. 

JOHN PALMER CO., Limited - - FREDERICTON, N. B. 
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CANADIAN FOOD BOARD 11-264 



“GANONG’S” HARD CENTRES and NUTS 

‘ ‘ The Finest in the Land 1 1 


GANONG BROS., Limited, ST. STEPHEN, N. B. 


IM G. McLean Co. Limited 

Wholesale Grocers 


Prompt Shipment, Lowest Prices, First Quality Goods 


WINNIPEG, Manitoba 

DOMINION SUGAR CO. 

LIMITED 

* 

The Famous 

Dominion Crystal Sugars 


WALLACEBURG 


CHATHAM 


KITCHENER 
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CANADA 

CEMENT 

COMPANY 

LIMITED 

HERALD BUILDING 
MONTREAL 


Established 1852 

MATTHEW’S- 

BLACKWELL 

- LIMITED 

WHOLESALE 

Produce and Provisions 



Branch Houses: 

Winnipeg, Fort Willian, Ottawa, 
Sudbury, Sydney, C.-B. 



Plants at: 

Montreal, Hull, Peterboro, 
Toronto, Brantord. 


HELP SAVE 

WHEAT FLOUR 

By using 

PURITY 

OATS 

as a substitute in all your baking 
Wheat Saving Recipes sent on request 
^ 

Western Canada Flour Mills Co. 

LIMITED 

TORONTO 



Canada Food Board License Numbers 
Flour 15, 16, 17, 18 Cereal 2-009 



SHOE MACHINERY 

SHOE REPAIRING 
..... MACHINERY..... 

SHOE SUPPLIES 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY 
CO., OF CANADA. LIMITED 

MONTREAL 

TORONTO KITCHENER QUEBEC 


THE 

CANADIAN 

RAILROADER 


The circulation of the magazine is devoted to 
the Canadian Railroadmen who are 

RAILROAD ENGINEERS 
RAILROAD CONDUCTORS 
RAILROAD FIREMEN 
SWITCHMEN AND BRAKEMEN 
MAINTENANCE OF WAY MEN 
AND 

RAILROAD TELEGRAPHERS 




GEORGE PIERCE, Managing Editor 



PUBLISHED AT 

MONTREAL 

DANDURAND BLDG. 

1918 




Circulation in the following cities: 

HALIFAX, ST. JOHN, QUEBEC, THREE RIVERS, 
SHERBROOKE, OTTAWA, TORONTO, HAMILTON, 
WINNIPEG, CALGARY, REGINA, EDMONTON, 
MOOSE JAW, VANCOUVER. 
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The PICK 

of Overalls 


The triple stitched, thoroughly tailored garment, has leather 
end suspenders, brass loops, flexible buttons, made 
in striped, plain blue, or black. 


THE FULL SIZED CUT AND PERFECT FINISH 
MAKE IT THE IDEAL OVERALL FOR 
THE RAILROAD MAN 

If your dealer cannot furnish you with the “PICK of OVER- 
ALLS” send us a card giving his name. 

The Leadlay Manufacturing Company, Limited 
WINNIPEG, Manitoba 


The Comfort of Shopping by Mail -- ™ E EATON WAY 

If you can ’t come to an Eaton Store, we can send the store to you, offering you the 
same remarkable Eaton values and advantages that shoppers personally visiting the Big 
Stores enjoy. 

The Eaton Stores come to hundreds of thousands of 
Canadian homes through the medium of the EATON catalogue. 

These homes consider it the most convenient, the most reliable 
and the most economical source of buying possible. It’s a book 
with literally thousand of illustrations — many of which are in 
color. It describes fully and quotes most retsonable prices 
on almost every possible requirement in the way of wearing 
apparel, home furnishings, farm and garden needs, etc., — in 
fact it brings the vast resources of Canada’s Big Stores right 

yj. 

Have You A Copy of The Eaton Catalogue ? 

In these days when thrift 
is of vital importance, Eaton ; s 
Catalogue is needed in every 
home for daily reference. If you 

haven ’t a copy of this book of exceptional values, write us 
without delay. Consult it for everything you need for your- 
self — for the family — for the table and home. 

Eaton’s Catalogue points the way to thrift. If you live 
outside of Toronto or Winnipeg you can obtain a Catalogue 
by writing to the Store nearest to you. 

The T. EATON CO. Limited 


TORONTO and WINNIPEG 
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EDITORIAL 


RECONSTRUCTION 

T HE days of reconstruction are upon us, and reconstruction 
takes in quite a lot of territory. Such little tilings as 
demobilization, military and civil, problems of unemploy- 
ment, a study of trade and industry are envolved. Some little 
consideration has to be given to labor; and the employer must be 
enabled to express himself on the subject. The political and in- 
dustrial status of women, the formation of industrial councils, 
scientific management, soldiers and vocational training, educa- 
tion, scientific and industrial research, all need careful attention. 
I he agricultural problems, the health and housing plans, the 
status of the State in relation to industry, taxation and finance, 
naturalization of aliens and many constitutional problems are 
envolved in the process of reconstruction. 

Some of our travelling politicians may profitably cease 
“banqueteering” and settle down to a comfortable study of the 
country’s needs. It wouldn’t surprise us in the least if the gov- 
ernment would regain consciousness and appoint a minister of 
reconstruction before the thousands and hundreds of thousands 
begin rambling the streets in the aimless pursuit of elusive jobs. 
Unless we get busy on reconstruction, some of us will be so re- 
constructed, when the boys in khaki come along, that our own 
mothers will need to consult the family album to discover some 
identification marks that will make us reasonably certain about 
ourselves. 

The reconstruction until now has had a frozen architecture. 
Like the icicle everything hangs down from a drip here and a 
drop there. Let us all pull together and start building up some- 
thing. 

PROGRESS OF THE CLERGY 

T HE wonders of the world have not ceased to exist. The 
Methodist Fathers have declared themselves in favor of 
a social revolution and the Arch Bishop of Oxford has 
pronounced himself to be a constructive socialist. Whatever dis- 
cension may have existed among the orthodox clergv concerning 
eternal hell fires, it seems to be generally recognized and admitted 
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that there has been hell on earth for the last four years and that 
no particular sin had to be committed by the individual to secure 
a reserved seat in the burning amphitheatre. 

Apparently it took a violent bombardment to awaken some 
of our clerical friends to the knowledge of what every working 
man already knew, namely that it was hell to live on earth . . . . . . 

it was simply hell to try to earn an honest, decent living with the 
toil of hand or brain. 

However violent the explosion that caused the awakening, 
we are more than glad and we rejoice sincerely at the promising 
result. 

COMPENSATION ACT 

T HE workers of the Province of Quebec are more determined 
than ever to get a new Compensation Act. We believe 
that the only logical, common sense, way of securing 
legislation that will prove to be a real benefit is to have a com- 
mission appointed to study the question and recommend to the 
government the precise kind of legislation which will fill the 
bill. 

We know very well, from our unfortunate experience, with 
the legislators at Quebec, that enlightened legislation on this 
question based upon social justice can not be hoped for from this 
barren quarter. A Commission which would have the opportunity 
of studying the experiences encountered in the other provinces 
woidd undoubtedly be able to make suggestions which would lead 
to the enactment of legislation that would be satisfactory to the 
workers. 

“The Canadian Railroader” has only just begun its fight 
for a decent Compensation Act. Just as soon as this magazine 
is transformed into a weekly publication, we shall have an article 
each and every week on Compensation Acts until we attain our 
end. We shall be able to give a good sound argument in favor of 
new legislation, fifty-two weeks in the year. 

There are fifty-seven varieties of Heinz’s pickles, but even 
this prosperous and highly productive institution will have noth- 
ing on us when it comes to giving facts and figures calling for 
a new Compensation Act. 

We tried to get this desired change by quiet, gentlemanly 
negotiations. If it cannot be done this way, then nothing remains 
but to lay down a journalistic barrage that will cause the legis- 
lators, equipped with political respirators to cough with the dust 
that we will kick up. A good Compensation Act is our immediate 
objective and we are not going to stop until we go over the top. 
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ALL FOR ONE AND ONE FOR ALL 

T IIE sudden termination of the war has confronted us with 
the necessity of rapid organization for peace. There is 
but one way to proceed. We must co-operate with energy, 
determination and good will to rebuild the social structure. 

For the returned soldier to stand alone, politically and social- 
ly, would be a terrible mistake. For the middle classes, indif- 
ference would prove a fatal error. The farmer needs an extended 
vision, the problems of the manufacturer must be made known 
to him. If he were to seek legislation, destructive to the manu- 
facturer, it would prove a national catastrophe. The manufac- 
turer and the moneyed classes of the country cannot stand alone. 
For them to seek legislation solely in the interests of their class 
would be as ruinous to the future prosperity of the Dominion as 
similar action would be on the part of the trades unionists, were 
they to attempt to force legislation which would be solely in the 
interests of the working class. 

We must all work together with an eye to the needs of the 
other fellow. For our own good, for the good of others, for the 
good of the Dominion, it must be all for one and one for all and 
all for the good of the country. 

THE NO STRIKE ORDER IN COUNCIL 

J UST before going into retirement, the Minister of Labor, Mr. 
James Crothers remarked, for publication, that Canada had 
been more free from strikes and industrial disturbances than 
any other belligerent country involved in the war. Upon the 
heels of this remarkable tribute to the patriotism and the self- 
sacrifice of the working people of Canada, an order in council was 
passed prohibiting a strike, under the dire penalty of imprison- 
ment and a maximum penalty of $1,000.00. 

It teas the working man in vast numbers who made the Army. It was the 
working man’s wife who took up the burdensome task of conducting the family 
in the husband’s absence, it was the working man who made the shell, it was his 
son who fired it, it was his daughter that bound the bloody wound, it was hi. ft 

money that helped to finance it it was his patriotism that won the war. 

It is his children that sleep in unmarked graves. 

The censorship is still on and we will obey the law. There is 
no use in discussing this piece of legislation until it can be freely 
discussed. In the meantime those who were sponsors for it, wiil 
have to think up much better arguments for the defense of this 
particular order in council than have been advanced at this time, 
but the men who nailed the flag to the mast, with the calluses of 
their naked hands, will demand an explanation, when the right 
time comes, and that time will arrive when the safety of the Allied 
cause is absolutely and unequivocally assured. 
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THE NEW WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 

O UR supporters will be glad to learn that plans are under 
way to transform the “ Canadian Railroader into a week- 
ly newspaper. We believe that we can serve our sup- 
porters better by issuing a weekly publication. The problems of 
the immediate future will call for rapid changes and readjust- 
ments. Only the closest scrutiny of all proposed legislation will 
ensure a measure of protection to the workers. 

To you, who have supported us so loyally we owe a debt of 
deepest gratitude. The “Canadian Railroader” in its present 
form is a financial success, entailing no monetary worries. To 
embark upon the new weekly field of journalism envolves finan- 
cial anxieties. We feel it a duty to our people to serve them to 
the best of our ability and to the extent within our power and 
that is why, with all of its risks, we are leaving safe harbours and 
facing the open sea. In other words, we are with you and with 
you to the limit. 

Making money is not our object. Our aim is to do something 
useful for the masses and to do all within our power to bring 
health, happiness and prosperity to our fellow country men. Our 
detailed plans will be published later. 

MUNIFICENT SALARIES 

Some of our dollar a year educators. 

N EWSPAPERS have given great publicity to the so-called 

“dollar a year man” but we know of many whose 

pictures have never appeared in the press. Here are a 
few figures and a few facts that will jolt a little. Talk about a 
dollar a year ! 

In Chicago in the public schools, we find that principals begin 
at two thousand dollars and with an annual increase of one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a year they can attain three thousand seven 
hundred and fifty dollars. In Boston they start on two thousand 
seven hundred dollars and can attain three thousand four hundred 
and fifty dollars from an increase of one hundred and fifty dollars 
a year. In Montreal one thousand five hundred dollars is con- 
sidered a first class start and two thousand five hundred dollars 
all that any man should ever hope for, from an increase of one 
hundred dollars a year. Male teachers in Montreal public schools 
are ruined with a salary of eight hundred dollars a year. It is 
possible for them to secure twelve hundred dollars from an in- 
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crease of fifty dollars a year provided their health is good enough 
to enable them to live long enough. Inspectors in the Province 
of Quebec ramble around on a salary of fourteen hundred ‘plunks’ 
and three hundred ‘simoleons’ are allowed for travelling expenses, 
at an average expense of six dollars and fifty cents a day. They are 
at an average expense of six dollars and fifty cents a day. They 
saturated with the luxuries of life. Women teachers in Montreal 
begin with six hundred and fifty dollars and end up with a court 
bailiff. The janitor is the nabob of the bunch. One hundred and 
ten “iron rollers” a month keeps him with his ton of coal and a 
turkey for Christmas. In the country elementary schools thirty- 
one “piastres” is paid to the little demure school ma’am. In such 
districts where schools are in session six months, the government 
squanders thirty -five dollars a month on the disciples of educa- 
tion. 

We are absolutely opposed to this flagrant rain of extra- 
vagance. We demand that an end shall be put to this prodigal 
spending of the public money. We do not propose that this coun- 
try shall be ruined by showering the luxuries of life upon men 
and women who persist in demanding real money in return for 
educational services. 

THE WHOLE SYSTEM IS WRONG ! WHY NOT DO IT 
BY CORRESPONDENCE f A great national correspondence 
school with some contractor politician as director general of the 
whole show. — this is our idea. 


Accidents at Work 


\ IX |\/| ^ iyi I If you meet with an accident while at 
W n r\ IYI E. IN !" work justifying a claim for damages, 
do not risk costly errors, bring your claim to us. This work is our specialty 
and it will be your advantage to avail yourself of our experience. 

WE ALSO HANDLE 

Automobile Accidents, Fire Claims and Adjustments 
of every nature. 

CANADIAN ADJUSTMENT BUREAU 
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Our Platform and An Appeal to You 


This is written at an hour when thrones are crashing and ancient crowns 
are tumbling over the tear withered heads of the Old Order. The steel throats 
of the guns are booming in cyclonic salvos, the last rights of the stricken monster 
called, MIGHT. 

It has been tracked to its lair. It took millions of men, it took thousands 
of guns, it took wealth untold, it took lives uncountable, it filled the world with 
bitter tears and wove into the fabric of the human family an interminable shrowd. 
We fertilized the fields with brain and poured our blood upon the rocks and now 
it’s caged with all its cruel and crafty friends — Might is done — greed is done, 
superstition, ignorance, lust, they all are done. The great question is what are 
we going to put in the place of the old monstrosity 1 

The great world war has disrupted the very foundations of the old political 
and economic systems under which we have so recklessly been living. A great 
light seems to have dawned upon the minds of the people: the tremendous re- 
straints placed upon them through the necessities of the war have stimulated a 
burning desire for freedom and fraternity and the principles of equality and 
social justice. The growing conviction in the public mind is that only reforms 
of the greatest magnitude with relation to the common people can possibly com- 
pensate for the unimaginable suffering to which they have subjected themselves. 
Ihe masses seem to sense that nothing short of a thorough reorganization of 
society is worth while. 

. ^he vital thing w to crystallize and to translate into fact by political 
action the glittering spirit and the burning public impulse for honest democracy 
in the public life. 

The people of a nation cannot advance beyond the men who make its laws. 
Ihe fountain head of liberty and social justice is the parliament where the laws 
governing the daily lives of every man, woman and child are made. This wai « 
has demonstrated, as years of theory never might have done, the invincible power 
of the law. The people have just begun to learn what can be accomplished by 
legislation. A few men decide that the clock shall be set forward an hour. The 
next day it is law and on the following day millions of people change the routine 
of their lives and live and adapt themselves to the new system. A small group 
of law makers decide to take a registration of the man and woman power of the 
Dominion. A new order is issued and the lives of millions become an open book 
m the archives of the government. It is desired to regulate the supply and dis- 
tribution of coal; a matter of life and death. The law maker, again at work 
regulates the amount of coal you may burn in your furnace. This is determined 
by men you have never seen, do not know and probably never will meet. It is 
decided to secure a greater number of soldiers for the Western Front The law 
makers declare that the life of the subject is the property of the State. Men who 
never dreamed of visiting even the city nearest to the agricultural community in 
which they lived, rode away on the seas to strange lands whose location they 
could not identify on the map. 

Even the powerful press of the country , newspapers that have been in the 
habit of making and unmaking Premiers and Presidents, is now in the grip of 
the law . The censorship, consisting of a very few men, have been given the 
legal power, at the stroke of a pen, to silence the million-tong ued press. 

Free speech and the right of assembly, the twin guardian angels of the 
liberty and democracy of our day, have not escaped legal regulation. 

The suspension of the rights of Habeas Corpus as affecting military 
service, in fact the supercedence of the very parliament itself by the War Council 
eloquently attests the power and the possibilities of legislation , 
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I71 enumerating these particular acts of legislation , we are not criticising 
those upon whose shoulders it has fallen to conduct the political affairs of 
Canada during the terrible period of this world war. The Allied armies have 
been hard pressed in Europe during the last four years. There were moments . 
and many of them , when the very existence of democracy itself was threatened 
with extinction. There was not a man to spare , not a shell too many. Very 
evidently every democratic nation participating in the Allied Cause was obliged 
to transform itself on a war basis with dispatch and efficiency. 7 hese laws alone 
made it possible , and that is the reason why they have been accepted by the 
people. 

Labor bowed its head , and accepted , and obeyed these laws, for the 
period of the war , to aid in crushing the hydra-headecl monster of despotism and 
tyranny which raised its head in Europe , threatening and imperiling the prin- 
ciples for which free men had fought a thousand bitter industrial battles in the 
past. For the period of the war and for the period of the war only will the 
workers tolerate such legislation. There is no power on earth that can per- 
petuate these laws beyond the duration of the present world conflict. 

The workers recognize the tremendous power now concentrated in a very 
few hands. We have learned with startling suddenness the invincible power of 
the law. It has become increasingly clear that in the future , in the fervid , 
feverish days of reconstruction that are soon to come , labor must be directly 
represented in the law making bodies of the Dominion if the working classes are 
to secure the kind of legislation that will protect their interests. It is for this 
purpose that the Fifth Sunday Meeting Association of Canada has been formed. 

In every definite terms we state what our national and international 
policy is and we herewith submit both to your judgment. . As we are not for- 
tunate enough to possess our own newspapers , we must obtain the widest possible 
circulation of our proposals in the form of leaflets , pamphlets and well organized 
propaganda as expressed in our official magazine , u The Canadian Railroader. 

THE NECESSARY MEANS 

To carry out this policy , success f idly, we must all do our share. We need 
to raise large sums of money. We need a local organization in every political 
district in the Dominion. There are broadly speaking 147,000 railroadmen in 
Canada. If every man will do his bit, we will have enough money on hand at 
the next election, to ensure the success of our candidates at the polls. Read our 
platform and the constitution carefully ; help us elect good men, men of our own 
class, men who have lived with us, who know us and comprehend our needs. 
Help us to elect these men to office so that we may be able to secure the passage 
of legislation that will make the Dominion of Canada the freest and most demo- 
cratic country on earth, a land where the people may live out their lives in peace 
under laws that are made for the many and not for the few. Ihe Fifth Sunday 
Meeting Association of Canada ” is a non partisan political and educational 
association and because of the manner in which it is organized , it can never 
become the instrument or plaything of a small group of any class, particularly 
of wealthy men. 

FINANCE 

(( The Fifth Sunday Meeting Association of Canada ” is financed entirely 
by its members who contribute $2.00 a year in membership fees. If a local has 
been established in your city $1.00 remains in the local treasury and the other 
dollar is sent by the local organization to our Dominion Headquarters, 65 Dan- 
durand Building, Montreal, Que. In case no local has been established in your 
community, send the membership fee of $,2.00 directly to Dominion Headquarters. 
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HOW THE FUNDS WILL BE USED 

The funds accumulating in the Dominion Headquarters are used for 
political and educational propaganda; the development of the organization ; the 
preparation of pamphlets and leaflets and the financing of the various political 
campaigns where favorable opportunities develop, to elect our candidates. The 
treasurer is under bond and the books are audited bg a firm of accountants. 

HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER 

Application blanks will be mailed on request. Merely fill out the 
application blank, buy a postal order for $2.00 and send it in to Dominion Head- 
quarters. Your membership card will be forwarded by return mail. 

REMEMBER 

“The Fifth Sunday Meeting Association of Canada” will serve the cause 
of real democracy. It will place men of our kind, in the legislative halls, 
throughout the Dominion; men who will wage warfare on plutocraty, despotism, 
economic privileges and injustice and upon all those evil forces, which burden the 
people, and rob them of the happiness of living, which is their natural heritage. 
Join this great organization in the interests of education and clean politics. 
To-day is the day and this is the hour. Become a member now. 

GEORGE PIERCE, Editor. 


Direct Private Wire Connections With All 
Offices and With Laidlaw & Co., N. Y. 

Main 7140, 7141, 7142. 

F. B. McCurdy & Co. 

Members Montreal Stock Exchange 

Dealers in 

INVESTMENT 

SECURITIES 



Stocks Carried on Margin 


134 St. Janies St., Montreal 

Halifax, St. John’s, Nfld., Sherbrooke, 

St. John, N. B., Sydney. 


PYORRHOEA 

ALVEOLARIS, 

(Riggs’ Disease). 

This disagreeable affection was for many 
years the bate noire of dentistry. It is a 
disease of the membrane and structure sur- 
rounding the roots of teeth; it is character- 
ized by a discharge of pus from the free 
margin of. the gum and is due to long con- 
tinued irritating influences. Pockets form 
under the gum along the side of the root 
owing ‘to the destruction of the vital mem- 
brane and the alveolar process, or support- 
ing structure, due to the action of pus. The 
teeth become loosened, elongated and dis- 
arranged, so that frequently teeth that are 
themselves structurally perfectly sound ii 
all respects are caused to fall out and be 
lost. 

Pyorrhoea is frequently the cause of 
stomach and bowel disorders owing to con- 
stant swallowing of pus germs; indeed, 
many are treating for systematic disorders 
which would be eliminated by treatment of 
the Pyorrhoea. Don’t inflict this disease 
upon yourself, nor its disagreeable features 
upon your friends. A few minutes talk 
with the New York Dental Co., Ltd., 28 S 
St. Catherine Street West, Montreal, will 
convince you that you need suffer no longer, 
x ou can ’t do a good thing too soon. 
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PLATFORM 

of the 

FIFTH SUNDAY MEETING ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


‘‘The Fifth Sunday Meeting Association of 
Canada, ’ ’ in convention assembled, makes this de- 
claration of principles, which it regards as a 
covenant with the Canadian Railroadmen in par- 
ticular and the Candian public in general. Our 
aim is the attainment of true democracy in gov- 
ernment and industry, through education and 
political organization, enabling the people to pro- 
cure such legislative enactments, as will ensure 
the abolition of all special privileges and the most 
widely diffused equalities of opportunity in all 
that concerns the lives of our citizens. 

EDUCATION 

We pledge ourselves to support all educational 
plans and objects municipal, provincial and domi- 
nion where the evident purpose is to advance the 
standard of education on a par with the most en 
lightened and progressive educational systems in 
force in any paid of the world. We especially aim 
through the medium of Fifth Sunday Meetings 
and our own press, the Canadian Railroader, to 
present to the people, truthfully, the latest and 
most important political, social and industrial 
developments, with the object of enabling our 
membership to vote in the interest of the common 
welfare. 

POLITICAL DEMOCRACY 

1. — We strongly support the abolition of all 
property qualifications for the franchise or for 
election to public office. 

2. — In order that the people may have the 
democratic right to originate and reject legisla- 
tion and to control elected representatives, we ad- 
vocate the adoption by city, county, province and 
Dominion Government of the Initiative Referen- 
dum and Recall. 

3. — We favor democratic government, therefore 
all the legislators, enacting laws under which the 
people live, should be elected by the popular vote 
of the people, to accomplish which we favor the 
adoption of a system of proportional representa- 
tion so as to secure to every party or considerable 
group, representation to the legislatures of the 
provinces, municipal councils and the house of 
commons, in proportion to their numerical strength. 

4. — We stand for absolute freedom of speech and 
press, so that they may guard the democracy of 
our institutions. We favor the passage of a law, 
compelling all newspapers and periodicals to pub- 
lish in all issues a complete list of all shareholders 
and bondholders. 

5. — We advocate the abolition of contract prison 
labor, the employment and instruction of prisoners 
under proper conditions in serviceable trades and 
occupations, and the payment of fixed wages for 
the support of their families, reasonable deduc- 
tion to be made for their own maintenance. We 
favor the proper segregation of prisoners in ac- 
cordance with their physical and mental ability 
and moral status and the establishment in all 
prisons of the Honor System of self-government. 
We favor publicity for all that goes on within 


prison walls, especially for all punishments for 
infraction of prison rules. This should also apply 
to all houses of correction and institutions of de- 
tention. 

6. — We favor the revision of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts in all provinces that do not 
conform to the requirements of the workers. 

INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 

Equality of Economic Opportunity is essential 
to industrial democracy. We therefore favor the 
following measures as a means to secure that end: 

1. — Municipal Ownership: Municipal ownership, 
operation and democratic control of all the public 
utilities and all services essentially monopolistic 
in nature. 

2. — Democratic Taxation: (a) The gradual and 
progressive transfer of taxes, from improvements 
and all products of labor to land values, so as to 
break up land monopoly and to increase oppor- 
tunities for production. 

(b) Rapidly progressive taxation of incomes 
and inheritances, with heavier rates on incomes 
from investments than from personal services. 

3. — Assistance to Farmers: We urge as a means 
of encouraging farmers the establishment of 
Dominion co-operative banks to assist those desir- 
ing to acquire farm lands or equipment through 
long time loans with reasonable interest rates and 
the general extension of credit. 

4. — Advances upon crops or products in storage. 

5. — Untaxing all improvements, crop stocks and 
all farm equipment. Progressive taxation of land 
unutilized with a minimum exemption for home- 
steads, so as to render it unprofitable to hold idle 
large tracts of arable lands. 

6. — Labor Legislation: We hail, as one of the 
important recent developments of industrial demo- 
cracy, the achievement of union labor conditions 
in industrial establishments engaged in govern- 
ment work, whether such establishments are own- 
ed and operated by the government, or by private 
contractors. This is sound social policy, and we 
favor its extension, to all work performed by, or 
for the government. 

7. — We urge that upon all boards or commis- 
sions created for the management of public in- 
dustries or services, or for the supervision of priv- 
ate enterprises, the workers shall have adequate 
representation. 

8. — Extension of Postal System: We favor the 
inauguration of the postal savings system to the 
end, that deposits may be greatly encouraged. We 
favor the extension of the parcel post, so that the 
public may get the best possible services, at reason- 
able cost. 

9. — We favor such scientific regulation of im- 
migration, as will limit the number of immigrants, 
to the capacity of our country, to assimilate them, 
without lowering our industrial, political or social 
standards. 
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10. — We favor the securing to every worker, of 
a rest period, of not less than a day and a half 
in each week. 

11. — We favor the protection of workers, by 
government insurance against sickness, injury and 
death, together with maternity benefits and old 
age pensions. 

12. - — We favor a more rigorous and effective in- 
spection of buildings, factories, workshops and 
mines, for the better protection of the workers. 

13. — We favor the adequate protection of child- 
ren, by the enactment and rigid enforcement, of 
Provincial and National Child Labor Laws. 

14. — We favor the extension of the labor bureau 
system, to distribute labor, in accordance with 
supply and demand, and the establishment of a 
system, for placing settlers on unoccupied lands, 
thereby relieving congestion in industrial centres. 

16. — We believe the government of Canada 
should actively foster and encourage the develop- 
ment of co-operative producing and trading as- 
sociations, to the end, that the workers of the 
nation may be increasingly enabled to control the 
economic conditions of their own lives. 

17. — We urge the development of instrumental- 
ities, which shall guarantee to every willing work- 
er, opportunity to secure employment adapted to 
his capacities, and to this end, advocate technical 
schools and national training academies. 

17. — We believe that the day of general election 
should be made a legal holiday. 

18. — We believe in universal suffrage for both 
sexes, the principle of one man, one woman one 
vote, and in cases where through vocation the 
voter is compelled to be absent on the day of elec- 
tion, we favor a system, which will enable him 
to cast his ballot legally. 

19. — We believe in the establishment of a mini- 
mum wage, to be as broad in its scope as any 
similar enactments, legalized within the British 
Empire. 

20— We declare ourselves dn favor of adequate 
pensions to be granted to all disabled soldiers, 
either officers or men, and for widow and orphans, 
dependent on those who have served the country’s 
cause. 

21. — We favor reconstruction, re-habilitating and 
vocational plans, which will assist the soldier to 
life’s comforts, and provide the necessaries of life. 

22. We favor, wholeheartedly, pensions for 
mothers with dependent children.* 

23. — We favor the national workmen’s housing 
schemes, on a par with the most progressive plans, 
developed by any country at any time. 

INTERNATIONAL DEMOCRACY 

I* Abolition of Secret Diplomacy : We urge the 
completed democratization of our foreign policy 
and international regulations, believing that the 
making of secret treaties and agreements, by 
governments, without the sanction of their peoples, 
is one of the chief causes of international mis- 
understandings and wars. We urge that the gov- 
ernment of Canada shall not make any treaty or 
agreement, with any nation or nations, except in 
open session of the Parliament. We further urge, 
that, in the councils of the nation, the government 
of Canada shall urge that the sanction of the 
peoples shall be made essential to any treaties or 
agreements. 


2. — International Policy : In the interest of 
world peace, and a higher civilization, we demand 
that the rep rose ntatives of this Dominion in the 
councils of nations urge the following principles* 

The sea and all waterways flowing into the 
sea must be open without hindrance to the peace- 
ful navigation of all peoples. The duty of policing 
the seas must be made the collective function of 
the associated nations. 

All strategic ocean waterways must be inter- 
nationalized, and their protection be the function 
of the associated nations. 

While we believe that, as a general principle, 
a protective tariff is indefensible, yet, with the 
nations of the world engaged in warfare, we 
recognize that conditions in trade and commerce, 
pending the termination of the conflict, are in- 
definable, and therefore whether the tariff should 
be eliminated, by gradual readjustment, or whether 
the reforms need to be sharp and radical, can 
only be determined, when the factors of trade 
and commerce, arising out of the smoke of war, 
become discernable. 

3. — Foreign Investments — Foreign investments 
should bear their own risks. They should receive 
no military support. Canada should refrain from 
becoming a guarantor of foreign investments. 

4. — International Organization: We stand for the 
creation of an international tribunal, so con- 
stituted, as to represent the weak as well as the 
powerful nations, for the settlement of disputes 
between nations, and we urge the development of 
effective methods of enforcing the decisions of 
such tribunal. 

We favor the formation of a union of nations 
of the world for the purpose of enforcing in- 
ternational equality and the maintenance of peace. 

We hope for the establishment of a League 
of Nations, so that, through this instrumentality, 
after the great world war is over, all standing 
armies can be disbanded; every form of military 
training and military service abandoned; and the 
production of all forms of munitions, or instru- 
ments of warfare, should be forbidden, to the end 
that mankind may live in peace. 

To secure political action in regard to this 
question, it is our object and aim, through educa- 
tion and political organization, to elect as repre- 
sentatives, the greatest possible number of our 
members, who are pledged to the above ideaT.s. 


Masson Dental Company 

Everything in high class 
Dentistry. 

All Assistants are Graduates 
of Dental Colleges. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

FIFTH SUNDAY MEETING ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


ARTICLE I 

Section 1. — This organization shall be called the 
< < Fifth Sunday Meeting Association of Canada. 7 1 

Section 2. — The object and aim of this Associa- 
tion shall be to bring about, by direct political 
action, the election to office of the greatest pos- 
sible number of the country's workmen (those 
who toil by hand or brain) as will secure the full- 
est individual liberty, and the most widely diffused 
equality of opportunity, in all that concerns the 
lives of our citizens, with the ultimate aim of the 
attainment of real democracy in government and 
industry. 

ARTICLE II 
Membership. 

Section 1. — Every man who is a railroadman in 
Canada, in any branch of the service, and in ad- 
ditional all workers in any calling or profession, 
who evidence their sympathy, and who have made 
written application, shall upon the payment of the 
membership fee of $2.00, become a member of 
this organization. 

Section 2. — A member of the Association shall 
be recognized as such, by all local branches, in any 
part of the Dominion. 

Section 3. — All applications for membership 
shall be sent to headquarters together with the 
fees paid thereon, and each member shall be sup- 
plied by the Head Office, with an official mem- 
bership card. The Executive Committee, however, 
may provide for the delivery of cards to the local 
chairman or other duly authorized officials who 
shaft issue same to members, making a report 
thereof to the Head Office and to the local office 
in each case. Members shall be recognized as such 
only on presentation of cards when requested. 
The Executive Committee may create honorary 
members. 

Section 4. — Every active member shall pay $2.00 
per calendar year in advance as dries. 

Seceion 5.— Those sympathizers with the prin- 
ciples of the Fifth Sunday Meeting Association 
of Canada, who do not desire to become active 
members thereof, may become contributing mem- 

1X1 1 ' 8 ' ARTICLE III 

Organization. 

Section 1.— The affairs of the Association shall 
be administered by: 


(1) A Dominion Advisory Committee. 

(2) A Dominion Executive Committee. 

(3) Officials and Committee of the above. 

(4) By Dominion Conventions. 

(5) By local organizations hereinafter provid- 
ed for. 

(6) By members voting as hereinafter provid- 
ed for. 

Section 2. — The Executive Committee shall be 
composed of not less than fifteen nor more than 
twenty-five duly nominated and elected by the 
Hare System of Proportional Representation (the 
single transferable vote) of the membership in 
convention and shall hold office for three years. 
They shall employ and have control of all offi- 
cials and employees of this organization, subject 
to the provisions of its constitution and shall 
direct its business policies and methods. 

Advisory Committee. 

Section 3. — Each Dominion convention shall 
elect, by proportiona/1 representation, a committee 
of not less than six (6) to be known as the Ad- 
visory Committee, which shall render such assis- 
tance as the committees or officials of the Associa- 
tion may request, provided the Executive Com- 
mittee shall have power to add members to the 
Advisory Committee. 

Dominion Convention. 

Section 4. — The members of the organization in 
each local shall elect one of their members in ac- 
cordance with this constitution to sit as a mem- 
ber of the Dominion Convention. 

Officials. 

Section 5. — Each convention shall elect the of- 
ficers, consisting of a President, of one or more 
vice-presidents, a secretary and treasurer, or a 
Secretary -treasurer. All officers may be paid for 
services rendered and shall have the rights, powers 
and duties implied in their titles. So far os their 
official rights and duties are concerned, they 
may be at any time removed by the Executive 
Committee, subject to the referendum as provided 
for herein. Any official in charge of funds shall 
give such bonds as the Executive Committee shall 
determine. 

ARTICLE IV 

Powers of the Executive Committee. 

Section 1. — The Executive Committee shall de- 
cide the time and place of all regular and special 
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Dominion conventions and make full arrangements 
therefor. It may call special conventions when 
deemed advisable and provide rules for action 
until the convention itself shall provide for them. 
It shall make reports or cause officials to make 
reports periodically to the nuynbers of the Domi- 
nion Executive and when deemed necessary, have 
the same published for the information of the 
members. 

Section 2. — It shall determine the location of th 3 
headquarters and of any other offices which it 
deems advisable. Such offices shall work under 
the direction of the Dominion Executive and make 
weekly reports thereto. Meetings of the Executive 
Committee shall be held the second week in Sep- 
tember of each year, and at such time and place 
as the Executive Committee may determine. Upon 
petition of any fiive members of the Executive 
Committee, the chairman of said committee shall 
call a meeting of that organization. 

ARTICLE V 
Dominion Conventions. 

Regular Dominion Conventions of the organiza- 
tion shal'l be held at least once in three years or 
whenever the Executive Committee shall determine. 
The election of delegates to the Dominion con- 
vention shall, whenever possible, be completed at 
least thirty days preceding the convention and the 
respective local secretaries shall furnish the Gen- 
earl Secretary with the names of the accredited 
delegates immediately after such election. 

At the time and place set for opening the con- 
vention, the President, or in his absence, refusal or 
inability to act, a vice-president shall call the 
convention to order. The secretary shall call the 
roll of uncontested delegates and then the roll of 
those claiming seats as to whom there is a con- 
test. All the claimants shall be allowed to speak 
on the floor only as to his right to sit as a dele- 
gate. If necessary, for the purpose of organiza- 
tion, the votes of the contested delegates whom 
the Executive Committee may have held entitled 
to a seat shall be taken and counted. 

Each local organization shall be entitled to one 
delegate to the Dominion convention. 

ARTICLE VI 
Duties of Officers. 

Section 1. The Duties of the President — He 
shall preside at all meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee and shall perform its executive duties when 
the Executive Committee is not in session and 
shabl exercise a general supervision over the af- 
fairs of the Association, if occasion requires he 
shad have power to appoint assistants. 

In the event of death, resignation or removal of 
an officer or member of the Executive Committee, 
the Executive Committee shall appoint a successor 


to fill the vacancy thus created until the follow- 
ing election. 

Section 2 — Duties of the Vice-Presidents. He 

shall assist the president in the discharge of his 
duties during sessions of the Executive Committee 
and in case of absence of the President he shall 
preside at meetings, having the same power as the 
president. 

Section 3 .—Duties of the Secretary-Treasurer — 
He shall keep a true and a correct record of all of 
the proceedings of the Executive Committee. He 
shall sign and keep aJ important papers, seals, and 
letters of authority emanating from the Associa- 
tion at each annual meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee. He shall submit a complete report of all 
receipts and expenditures of all the funds from 
the date of the last meeting. 

He shall receive all moneys due the Assertion 
and issue receipts for the same. He shall be 
responsible, in conjunction with the President, 
for the funds and properties of the Association 
and shall furnish a bond of not less than one 
thousand dollars or such other amount as may be 
determined by the Executive Committee. He shall, 
in conjunction with the President, make the ne- 
cessary arrangements for all meetings. 

ARTICLE VII 

Use of Funds. 

The funds of the Fifth Sunday Meeting As- 
sociation shall be used for the extension of the 
Fifth Sunday Meeting movement. 

ARTICLE VIII 
Jlcports of Officers. 

At each annual meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the President, or Vice-President and the 
ecretai y-Ti easurer shad make a complete report 
showing the work performed during the year 
together with all vouchers proving expenses in- 
curred. 

ARTICLE IX 
Compensation of Officers. 

All members of the Executive Committee shall 
serve without compensation with the exception of 
the President whoso salary shall be determined bv 
the Executive Committee. When time is lost an 
itemized account shall be rendered to the Secretary- 
Treasurer and submitted to the President for ap- 
proval, whereupon the same shall be paid imme- 
diately by the Treasurer. 

ARTICLE X 

Disbursement of Funds. 

The President and Secretary-Treasurer or Treas- 
urer shall be equally responsible for all disbu-rae- 
ments. All cheques, etc., shall be signed by both, 
otherwise they shall be invalid. 
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ARTICLE XI 
Local Organizations. 

Section 1. — The Executive Committee shall prov- 
ide for organizations throughout the Dominion. 
Such organizations shall exercise the local func- 
tions of the association. Wherever any organiza- 
tion shad have become ineffective the Executive 
Committee shall have the power to withdraw its 
charter or to effect a complete reorganization 
thereof. 

Section 2. — Any Convention of the local organ- 
ization may adopt such a platform as it chooses, 
always provided it is in conformity with the Domi- 
nion platform and under authority of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Section 3. — Such local organizations shall fur- 
ish to the Executive Committee from time to 
time a report of their work. They shall care for 
all political activities of the Association; the 
nomination of candidates, the conducting of cam- 
paigns and the like. In every respect they will 
assist and work in harmony with the Executive 
Committee and its employees. 

Section 4. — Local branches shall have power to 
receive contributions for carrying on their educa- 
tional and political campaign work and they shall 
be furnished by the Dominion Executive with 
names and addresses of all persons resident with- 
in their district who shall become members of the 
Association and all persons known to be sym- 
pathetic therewith. 

ARTICLE XII 

Initiative , Referendum and Recall. 

Section 1. — Members of the Association may 
transmit to the head office any resolution or 
statement by way of amendement to this constitu- 
tion or revisions of the Association platform or 
otherwise. Such proposed revisions shall be com- 
municated to the Resolutions Committee of the 
Dominion Convention or to the Executive Com- 
mittee, at its meetings, for such action as may 
be requested by the proposer thereof. 

Section 2. — Should such resolution or statement 
be rejected or modified, it shall on, a request for 
a referendum by tern delegates of the Dominion 
Convention be submitted to the full convention. 
If two-thirds of the convention vote for a referen- 
dum the Executive Committee shall provide for 
such referendum of the membership of the As- 
sociation to be taken by mail or through the locals. 
A majority of the votes cast by the membership 
of the Association shall be required to adopt the 
proposals. 

Section 3. — The above shall be construed to 
apply to any proposa‘1 for the modification or 
repeal of any regulation adopted by authority of 
the Association and to any motion for the dis- 
charge of any official. 


ARTICLE XIII 
Dominion Organizers. 

Section 1. — The activities of the Association 
shall be in control of the President and such sub- 
committees as the Executive may appoint. 

Section 2. — The Executive Committee shall, 
whenever it deems necessary and practicable, sup- 
plement the organization work (as distinguished 
from the direct political activities of local or- 
ganizations) by the employment of organizers for 
the district with the concurrence of the local as- 
sociations. Such representatives shall be employed 
by the Association and shall render reports as 
directed by the President. The compensation of 
organizers shall be defrayed by the Dominion and 
local authorities in such proportion as may be 
arranged by them. Such organizers shall have no 
authority over the regularly constituted local 
authorities of the Association; shall not be offi- 
cers thereof, nor interfere in any manner with the 
local officers. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

1. — Roll call of officers. 

2. — Examination of credentials. 

3. — Roll call of delegates. 

4. — Reading minutes of previous meetings. 

5. — Communications. 

6. — Appointment of committees. 

7. — Reports of committees. 

8. — Unfinished business. 

9. — New business. 

10. — Resolutions and motions. 

11. — Nomination and election of officers. 

12. — Discharging committees. 

1 3. — Debate. 

14. — Closing. 
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Fifth Sunday Meeting at St. Denis Theatre 

WONDERFUL SUCCESS 

Four Thousand People Hear Sir Wilfrid Laurier.— Thousands Turned Away. 
—Street Cars Held Up by the Dense Crowds. 



Prominent citizens on the platform 
were Mayor Martin, the Honorable 
Sydney Fisher, the Honorable Chas. 
Marcil, Mr. P. R. DuTremblay, M.P., 
Mr. Jos. Archambault, M.P., Mr. Pier- 
re Casgrain, M.P., Mr. A. R. McMaster, 
M.P., Mr. L. A. Lapointe, M.P., Com- 
missioner Alphonse Verville, M.P., Ex- 
Controller Jos. Ainey, Mr. Gustave 
Francq, S. W. Jacobs, M.P., Commis- 
sioner Gaspard Deserres, Mr. Athanase 
David, M.P.P., Dr. Milton Hersey, Mr. 
J. T. Foster, Mr. George Pierce, Mr. J. 
W. Domville, Mr. Cunningham, repre- 
senting Sir George Bury, Mr. Price, 
General Manager C.P.R., Mr. George 
Hodge, Assistant General Manager and 
Mr. Ash Kennedy, Assistant Grand 
Chief of the Brotherhood of Locpmotive 
Engineers. 

Addresses given at the meeting of 
the Fifth Sunday Meeting Association 
of Canada, held in the St. Denis The- 
atre, Sept. 29, 1918, the President J. A. 
Woodward, in the chair. 

Mayor Martin, at the invitation of 
the Chairman, welcomed Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier to the City. He said it was an 
honor for him to do so, and referring to 
the audience which filled every part of 
the great theatre said that the mention 


pf Sir Wilfrid's name was enough to 
not only fill that theatre but twenty- 
five other buildings of similar size. 

Mr. Woodward. — Ladies and Gentle- 
men: It is indeed a great pleasure for 
me to extend a very hearty welcome to 
all, especially to the ladies. This is the 
first of our Fifth Sunday meetings to 
which we have invited the ladies. We 
realize that the women are taking a 
leading part in the educational and in- 
dustrial life of pur country and their 
power, politically will be felt more and 
more in the years to come. Conditions, 
arising out of the war, have brought 
about these changes. She has cast off 
the badge of humility and servitude. 
We find her in almost every industry 
under the sun, filling the places of the 
men who are fighting in the armies of 
democracy, working with wonderful 
energy and to a great measure, making 
it possible that the armies of Freedom 
and Right may be victorious over the 
armies of Autocracy and Might. At 
the last meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of our organization, we decided 
to invite the women of our Dominion 
to membership so that under proper 
organization, they may use their new- 
found power, in the interest of humani- 
ty in this and future generations. 
Again, I welcome you with the hope 
that at our next meeting, the mothers, 
wives and sisters of our members and 
friends will be in attendance in greater 
numbers. 

While I realize that it is the duty of 
the Chairman to take up as little time 
as posible, I think it will be interesting 
as well as profitable for me to outline 
the work of our Association. It has 
three cardinal principles. 1st — Direct 
political representation of the country's 
workmen (those who toil by hand or 
brain). 2nd. — The advancement of edu- 
cation on a par with the most enlight- 
ened policies to be found in any part of 
the world. 3rd. — Methodical organiza- 
tion of the Dominion into political dis- 
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tricts where capable men, developed by 
the movement may be brought forward 
and run for office in the Dominion, 
Provincial and Municipal elections, 
backed by a carefully and methodic- 
ally prepared organization to insure 
success. 

We believe that through intelligent 
and energetic organization, our Asso- 
ciation will become a great factor in 
solving the economic and political prob- 
lems of our day, and especially in the 
rebuilding of the country, under the 
new democracy which is dawning upon 
the world. Democracies must be real 
democracies, not in name only, but 
must conquer in the industrial as well 
as in the military field. Our object is 
to assist in all reforms which will im- 
prove the eqonomic position of the peo- 
ple. 

We are appealing to everyone of the 
country’s workers to become members 
of our Association at the small fee of 
$2.00 a year or in other words, to invest 
a little more than one-half a cent a day 
in the interest of good government, 
helping to make the Dominion of Can- 
ada a better, brighter and a happier 
country for the masses of the people to 
live in. 

I am a great believer and ardent sup- 
porter of Trades Unionism and recogn- 
ize that the Canadian Labor Movement 
has accomplished much. It is only ne- 
cessary to contrast the conditions of 
the labor movement twenty-five years 
ago with conditions as they exist to- 
day to realize the vast strides they have 
made ; and if they are to continue this 
progress, they must broaden out and 
become more than a means to increase 
wages and reduce working hours. They 
must take an active part in the eman- 
cipation of human liberty, progress 
and the brotherhood of man, and above 
all things, they should demand repre- 
sentation upon each and every commis- 
sion and legislative body in Canada. 

I will not say that a wealthy man 
would not make a good legislator, I 
will not say that a man of high social 
standing would not make a good legis- 
lator, but on the other hand, there is no 
reason why a working man should not 
also make a good legislator. In my own 
personal opinion there is every reason 
why he should. The question we should 
ask is not what a man possesses or 


what his social position is, but what 
sort of vision has he, what is his out- 
look, what is he aiming at and what is 
his character. 

Our Association as it spreads 
throughout the Dominion will develop 
the right sort of men with the right 
sort of vision and our funds will be 
used to finance the election of these 
men to the Legislative Halls through- 
out the Dominion. We are a non-parti- 
san political and educational organiza- 
tion, and our intention is to support 
only those who will propogate our plat- 
form. We have received letters regret- 
ting their inability to attend from Sir 
Lomer Gouin, the Hon. C. C. Ballan- 
tyne and other friends, characteristic 
of these, may I be permitted to read 
one or two. 

GRAND LODGE 

BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD 
TRAINMEN 

General Offices, Cleveland, Ohio. 

September 23, 1918. 

Mr. J. A. Woodward, Chairman, 

Fifth Sunday Meeting Association 

of Canada, 

648 Champagneur Ave., 

Montreal, Que. 

Dear Sir and Brother: — 

This will acknowledge your commu- 
nication of the 18th, very kindly invit- 
ing me to attend a meeting of the Fifth 
Sunday Meeting Association of Canada 
on the 29th inst. at Montreal, at which 
the Right Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier will 
make an address. 

I am sure you know me sufficiently 
well to understand that if the work of 
the Brotherhood would at all permit, 
I would be glad to attend. I am, how- 
ever, dated at Washington in connec- 
tion with additional wage increases on 
the 30th inst., and it would be impossi- 
ble for me to attend the meeting in 
Montreal and be in Washington as 
scheduled. 

With personal best wishes, I am, 
Fraternally yours, 

W. G. LEE, President. 
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CANADIAN COUNCIL OP AGRICUL- 
TURE 

613 Boyd Building, Winnipeg. 

September 24, 1918. 

Mr. J. A. Woodward, Chairman, 

Fifth Sunday Meeting Association 

of Canada, 

648 Champagneur Avenue, 

Montreal, Que. 

Dear Mr. Woodward: — 

I am in receipt of ypur favor of the 
17th inst., extending an invitation to 
myself or any officer of our organiza- 
tion to attend your meeting to be ad- 
dressed by Sir Wilfrid Laurier in 
Montreal on the 29th inst. 

We are very sorry that on account 
of the distance and the difficulty of 
any of ,our representatives attending, 
we cannot enjoy the pleasure of being 
with you at your meeting on the 29th. 
We are, however, in accord with, and in 
full sympathy with the aims and pur- 
poses of your movement and glad to 
know that it is steadily developing and 
you can count on our cp-operation 
whenever you are prepared to establish 
branches of your movement in the 
Western Provinces. We will be glad to 
get a copy of your constitution as soon 
as you have them ready for distribu- 
tion. I am, 

Yours truly, 

Canadian Council of Agriculture, 

Per R, McKENZIE. 


We have the privilege and indeed the 
great honor of having with us tonight 
our distinguished veteran statesman, 
the Right Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
but before I call on him to address 
you, I am going to ask Professor J. A. 
Dale, of McGill University to speak. 
It is not necessary to make any intro- 
ductory remarks because our friend is 
very well and favorably known in our 
City. 

Professor J. A. DALE : — I accept 
as one of the greatest compliments 
that could have been paid to me the 
description by which your chairman 
has just introduced me as “our 
friend”. He will remember the occa- 
sion on which I first addressed a gat- 
hering of railroadmen in which I told 
those men of the experience I had had 
of similar gatherings and movements 


in the Old Country. I told him how I 
remembered a movement beginning in 
little groups of men here and there 
who set out with exactly the same re- 
solve that he and his friends set out 
with here in Canada; namely to give 
labor a voice, powerful both in know- 
ledge and in expression. They set out 
for direct political representation, not 
solely in the interests of the material 
welfare of their class, but in the fullest 
interest of the whole community I saw 
such bodies of men set to work organ- 
izing, as this Association proposes to do, 
here and there, first of all only a few 
sections of the country, gradually 
spreading as the years went on till 
after fifteen years of agitation, 2,500 
trades unions, co-operative societies and 
other representative groups were gath- 
ered behind the movement. For this 
Association represents a great alliance, 
an alliance of education and political 
power. We speak, and with just pride 
of our alliance in the war. We have said 
over and over again that this war is 
a war of ideals. I suppose if I were to 
ask what you hoped to gain when we 
have won this war, most of you would 
say that chief among its gains was a 
fair chance for democracy. But we need 
to be careful about our use of words. 
What if the gaining of one victory, 
that victory in the war in which we are 
now engaged, the victory which must 
and will be won, we forget the ideals 
that must be fought into practice on 
the fields of peace, what if we lose 
any of the fruits of our long agony 
because we forgot in the time of vic- 
tory any of that pure enthusiasm with 
which we unsheathed the sword. Most 
of us meant, when we entered into this 
war, a war we hated and most empha- 
tically did not want, that if anything 
was to come of it, it was to come by the 
triumph of something which we held to 
be the object of society, which was at- 
tacked by those who did not hold it. We 
say of our enemies, Prussians and Turks, 
that their experience of life and their 
ideals of life are not those from which 
we are hoping to develop our new de- 
mocracy of the future. How can they 
with such reactionary ideals, as govern 
their rulers possibly help to develop 
such a civilization as we have been 
struggling for, for generations and 
generations, struggling towards indivi- 
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dual freedom and a chance for develop- 
ment for every member of the commu- 
nity. I don’t say we have made a suc- 
cess of it, and I have said, often, what 
a mess we have made of it; but still 
we have always meant that democracy 
shall stand for freedom of individual 
development and freedom of individual 
expression. 

Let us look for just a few moments 
at the meaning of that word demo- 
cracy. It is not something that can be 
installed like a central heating system 
or like a political party machine, but 
it is quite seriously a way of living 
and a way of thinking. Its working 
out into forms of government is a long 
process. Even if we could have perfect 
democratical institutions given us, 
which we had not the glory of the dis- 
cipline of creating, we should still need 
to deserve them or we would assured- 
ly lose them because such a democracy 
as we dream of , would need constant- 
ly to be refreshed and recreated by the 
lives and examples and the thinking, 
and ideals of individual men and 
women. I spoke of the great alliance 
between education and political pewer. 
We do not know what strategy those 
Allies will invent. We do not know 
what victory they will win. But we 
trust them all the same, because we 
know their method will be based on 
knowledge, that is, organized common 
sense. And we know that their battle 
cry will be that which is the essential 
foundation of a civilized state, name- 
ly justice. Not justice in the abstract, 
but justice between men and men, just- 
ice between man and woman. You 
know untill comparatively recently just- 
ice between man and man did not in- 
clude justice between man and woman. 
Yet it is most emphatically true that 
there can be no possible democracy 
which does not take into its counsels 
and which does not draw its ideals 
from the thought of its women as well 
as from the thought of its men. For 
the business of true democracy, the 
conservation of individuals in co-oper- 
ation demands both the experience 
they share and the special experience 
they cannot share. Again I would say 
that the justice that we have thought 
of in our politics has not yet been fully 
conceived as between man and child 
either. We have not yet come to the 


position when we can honestly say that 
we, as a state are doing the best for 
our children. We are not. We are spend- 
ing very little on our education. Even 
those of us who grumble at the taxes 
will have to admit that, and we are 
getting what those who pay very little 
for always get — rather less than what 
they pay for. I am not finding fault 
with our educational system, but the 
results obtained are due to the per- 
sonal devotion and self-sacrifice of 
those who take up the country’s res- 
ponsibilities in teaching those children. 
They need better support to get better 
results, and this will come from public 
opinion created by those who, like the 
members of this Association, set to work 
to build the foundations of the State 
that is to be, on the characters and 
minds of their children. 

These are the only things that can 
build up the State and bring about 
justice between individuals, groups 
and nations. These are the things that 
our democracy stands for. This is what 
we meant when only a few minutes 
ago all of you applauded to the echo, 
the glorious singing of "Canada my 
Home”. This is what you meant when 
you sang "We stand on guard for 
thee.” What is the Canada you stand 
on guard for? It is not so many acres 
or so many bushels to the acre, or the 
conservative or liberal party or gov- 
ernment. In the last analysis it is just 
the crop of little children, the men and 
women of the future, who are growing 
up all over the land. Or again when 
Mr. Saucier sang about the glories of 
"Canada our Home”, we knew it was 
true. Nobody is ever going to teach the 
Canadian anything about the glory of 
his country, he knows all about it. But 
in our more sober moments we are 
very ready to admit that this home of 
ours is not an equally glorious or an 
equally comfortable home for every 
one of our citizens. We have the evid- 
ence of neglect on all hands. Our civil- 
ization has grown fast and grown some- 
times careless. And these are the things 
that can only be remedied by a founda- 
tion of real democracy, that is to say 
the co-operation of men and women of 
goodwill, and the education of child- 
ren into goodwill. But is goodwill 
enough? Far from it. You know what 
they say: Hell is paved with, those 
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who know a good deal about the other 
world. They say Hell is paved with 
good intentions, and I suppose there is 
not one of us who would like to be thus 
summed up. “ Oh he means well . Good- 
will will not do, unless it has trained 
intelligence, knowledge to inform it, 
qnd political to put it into practice. 
This is that great alliance for which 
this Association stands. 

It is said of an ancient civilization 
that the State would never do well 
until either the kings were philoso- 
phers or the philosophers were kings. 
Now there is not much chance either 
of those happening. Kings are not in 
the way of becoming philosophers, nor 
philosophers in the way of becoming 
kings. But the task which democracy 
has set before itself, however little it 
has as yet realised it, is a task far 
beyond ‘that of either turning philo- 
sophers into kings or kings into philo- 
sophers. It is to make every man, 
who has the goodwill, who has the cap- 
acity both a philosopher and a king. 
That is, put him in possession of the 
knowledge by which the institutions 
of the State can be built up for the 
welfare of every individual, and put 
him in a position politically to be able 
to carry this will into practice. Your 
chairman has said that one of the ob- 
jects of this Association is to develop 
leaders. Why should those who cons- 
titute the great majority of the state 
remain voiceless. It is leadership you 
need to develop and leadership on the 
lines he has laid down. Once more, 
while victory on the fields of Flanders 
must and will be won, there lies ahead 
a much longer and more difficult cam- 
paign, a campaign that will never be 
finished, in which the victories that 
are to be won, the victories of demo- 
cracy, are those spoken of by one of 
the most glorious of all the poets of 
democracy, Milton, when he said 
“Peace hath her victories no less ne- 
nowned than war.’’ 

The CHAIRMAN : — It no 17 becomes 
my pleasant duty to ask our distin- 
guished veteran statesman, the Grand 
Old Man of Canada to address you. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier needs no introduc- 
tion to a Canadian Audience. 

Sir WILFRID LAURIER : — Ladies 
and gentlemen.. My first words ought 


to be and will certainly be to thank 
my good friend, the Mayor of Mont- 
real for the kind words in which he 
was pleased to introduce me to you. 
And in so doing Mr. Chairman will you 
allow me to use the language which 
he made use of and which is his native 
language and mine (Sir Wilfrid then 
spoke in French thanking Mayor Mar- 
tin for his welcoming words and adding 
that he owed Montreal a grudge in that 
when the citizens elected a mayor they 
caused the Liberal party at Ottawa to 
lose a member. True they had Mr. Des- 
lauriers, who was an excellent member, 
but while he liked to gain new friends, 
he did not like to lose old ones. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier (continuing in 
English) said: You, Mr. Chairman were 
kind enough to invite me to attend 
this meeting of the Fifth Sunday Meet- 
ing Association of Canada and proud 
and grateful for the privilege, here I 
am to do my share of the work which 
you have undertaken, humble though 
my share must be. Before I accepted 
your invitation I had to make myself 
familiar with the programme of your 
organization. I find it very much in 
line with my liberal inclinations and if 
there be some of its propositions which 
sounded to me more radical than I 
have been accustomed to, I will not 
even mention them, for those except- 
ions were not a circumstance to the 
splendor of the purpose which you have 
set out before you and which you have 
just explained to this audience. 

The aim of the Fifth Sunday Meet- 
ing Association is to promote, to ex- 
tend, to spread and to diffuse those 
principles and ideals of democracy 
upon which we hope human society 
henceforth shall ever rest. Your method 
is simply the method of education. It 
is your intention to discuss and to in- 
vite discussion, to lay before public 
opinion your aims and purposes, to 
provoke criticism and rejoinder upon 
criticism so as to obtain the best re- 
sults applicable to our life in this coun- 
try. 

Your ranks you have opened to all 
classes and all individuals, binding no- 
body to any formula, to any theory or 
creed, taking it for granted that any 
person joining it, if he is not already 
a believer in democracy shall soon be 
a believer. It may not be amiss even 
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after the speech of Professor Dale, if 
we ask, what is democracy ? Perhaps 
to some, the question may seem of no 
consequence, of no purpose or use. To 
some it may seem preposterous to dis- 
cuss the meaning of the word when at 
this time the armies of the Allies are 
fighting for what we call democracy. 
Yet, even so, it may not be amiss to 
discuss it, because in everything human 
there may always be a difference of 
opinion as to the conception and ex- 
tent of the term. Abraham Lincoln has 
given, in my judgement, as good and 
solid and clear a definition of democra- 
cy as ever was formulated and which 
I commend to my friend, Professor 
Dale, though he is quite familiar with 
it. Still I recommend it to his medita- 
tion. Abraham Lincoln speaking on the 
battlefield of Gettysburg and speaking 
of the nation which was brought into 
the world by the fathers of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, called it a government 
of the people, by the people and for 
the people. Democracy! We may dis- 
course on it, try to explain it, but we 
have always to come back to these con- 
cise terms to have its true meaning. 
Again we may ask : what is meant by 
this expression: the people. What is 
the extent of the term which was used 
by Lincoln when he spoke of a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for 
the people. Are we to apply the term 
in a restricted sense or in a broadened 
sense? Are we to count as the people 
only those working classes for whom 
we are meeting tonight and who claim 
today to have a greater share in the 
affairs of the world and in the gifts 
of the Creator? No, because these work- 
ing men themselves are willing to ad- 
mit the thought which was in the mind 
of Lincoln. By the people is meant the 
whole commnity, all classes, all indivi- 
duals, the workers on the farm, the 
workers in the shop, the workers in the 
office, all classes of individuals and 
between them no superiors and no in- 
feriors, all equal before the law, with 
privileges and preferences to none and 
no disqualifying distinctions, if there 
is to be a distinction at all. It is to be 
only the distinction of merit, the more 
distinguished being the most merito- 
rious, and the more meritorious he who 
in his station, whether on the farm, in 
the shop, or in the offices, applies him- 


self with the greatest fidelity to the 
discharge of the duties of that station 
to which he belongs. Democracy! This 
doctrine of equality not implied in the 
word democracy is a plant of very re- 
cent growth in the civilized world. It 
does not go beyond the French revolu- 
tion and the American independence. 
They who first proclaimed it of the 
world were the French idealists of the 
18 th century, and the practical men 
who made the American revolution 
when in the Declaration of Independen- 
ce very solemnly affirmed that all 
men were created equal, have an equal 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. And indeed we must 
recognize that this doctrine of equality 
was not accepted at once even by those 
who pretended to be friends of liber- 
ty. It was put upon very severe trial 
even on this continent and when Lin- 
coln spoke on the battlefields of Get- 
tysburg, at the very moment the Repub- 
lic was in the throe of a great civil 
war to determine whether government 
of the people, by the people for the 
people could long endure. And God be 
thanked for it, the victory of demo- 
cy was complete. So complete was it 
that all traces of disunion in the Amer- 
ican republic have disappeared comple- 
tely. And to-day the whole American 
people, I do not speak of classes, be- 
cause there are no classes among Amer- 
icans, the whole American people is 
behind President Wilson in a struggle 
for democracy far more stupendous 
than was the struggle of the civil war. 
For the last four years the world has 
been engaged in a struggle such as 
there never was before and again the 
gage of battle is democracy. The prob- 
lem is whether democracy will survive 
or whether it will perish, whether gov- 
ernment of the people by the people, 
for the people shall continue to spread 
over the world or whether the world 
shall go down and down and down 
until it is trampled under the food of 
an irresponsible and arrogant master. 

This is the problem of our democracy 
today and which we must face. How 
are we now to act? We are sometimes 
asked how will the war end and when 
will it end? This is a preplexing prob- 
lem, a useless question, a superfluous 
question, and a vain one, vain to ask 
it, vain to ponder over it or answer it 
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because all our guessings and all our 
calculations cannot affect the issue. 
Far wiser is it to remember the words 
of Abraham Lincoln in his second in- 
superal address. Where Lincoln 
took office in the 3rd of March, 186 d, 
the Civil War had lasted almost four 
years. At that time, undoubtedly it 
was plain to everybody that the Con- 
federacy was in the throes of over- 
whelming defeat, and indeed within 
five weeks of the time Lincoln was 
speaking, the Confedracy had com- 
pletely collapsed. And yet, mark the 
unpretentious language, 1 he progress 
of our armies upon which all else chief- 
ly depends, is as well known to the 
public as to myself; and it is, I trust, 
reasonably satisfactory and encourag- 
ing to all. With high hope for the fu- 
ture, no prediction in regard to it is 
ventured”. Lincoln might have enjoy- 
ed triumph in anticipation yet you can- 
not but notice the very sober words 
that he made use of. Let us imitate 
that moderation. I commend these 
wprds to you, my fellow countrymen, 
in these times of stress, where we are 
engaged in a supreme battle, where we 
see, I think, the dawn of victory: I 
commend these words to you so that 
you may remain firm in the fight and 
be prepared to enjoy victory for the 
benefit of mankind at large. Still more 
would I commend to you the conclu- 
sion of his address. These are the 
words of Lincoln: i ‘ With malice to- 
wards none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right as God gives us 
to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in, to bind up 
the nation’s w/ounds; to care for him 
who shall have fallen in the battle and 
his widow and his orphan, to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just 
and lasting peace among ourselves and 
with all nations”. I commend these 
words to my fellow countrymen. It 
' seems to me that they are the guidance 
which we ought to accept to carry us 
/on up to the end of the war in which 
we are engaged and unless I am great- 
ly mistaken you, Mr. Chairman and 
those associated with you, have had 
those words in your minds because I 
find that in your programme you have 
set down the following resolution “We 
stand for the creation of an interna- 
tional tribunal, so constituted as to re- 


present the weak as well as the power- 
ful nations, for the settlement of dis- 
putes between nations and we urge the 
development of effective methods of 
enforcing the decisons of such a tribun- 
al. We favor the formation of a union 
of natipns of the world for the pur- 
pose of enforcing international equali- 
ty and the maintenance of peace”. 
With all my heart, I subscribe to these 
doctrines. With all my heart. And you 
too gentlemen subscribe to the idea 
that there should be a league of nations 
in order that war may forever disap- 
pear from the earth. It is a noble pur- 
pose and undoubtedly a league of na- 
tions in which there would be an agree- 
ment by which all disputes, all con- 
flicts of opinions or interest, all differ- 
ences between nations would be no 
longer settled by the brutal arbitra- 
ment of shot and powder, but by the 
tribunals established f \ or the purpose. 
Such an institution would be paradise 
on earth. Indeed it is a noble thought 
and one which has engaged the minds 
of some of the best and greatest men in 
history. It was the thought of Henry 
IV of France when he was assassinated. 
His last purpose had been to have a 
last struggle with the House of Austria 
which was the Germany of those days, 
to crush it and then form a league of 
nations to keep the peace. Alas! the 
thought remained a dream ! It may still 
remain a dream. We hope it is in pro- 
cess of realization, yet I am not so 
sure of that. I have great hopes that 
as soon as this war is finished, there 
will be a league pf nations between the 
nations of the Entente, between France 
and England and Italy and the United 
States and it would be a powerful or- 
ganization if not to abolish war alto- 
gether, at least to restrict it. But such a 
league, strong as it could be, could not 
banish war altogether so long as there 
is one of the great powers who will not 
be bound by the law of nations and will 
not respect the sanctity of treaties. And 
such a power is the ruling power of 
Germany! We want peace. I do want 
it certainly and you do. But remember 
the conditions under which this war 
was started. On the 2nd of August 
1914 the armies of the Emperor of Ger- 
many invaded Belgium, with whom 
they had no quarrel. And on that same 
day the German Chancellor, speaking 
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at the Tribune in the Reichstag, in the 
name of his Imperial Master, admitted 
in so many words that in invading Bel- 
gium the armies of the Kaiser were 
violating the law of nations and were 
trampling under their foot the signa- 
ture of the King of Prussia, Emperor 
of Germany on a treaty which guar- 
anteed the security of Belgium. lie ad- 
mitted all that, but the excuse which 
he gave was that the interest of Ger- 
many demanded the violation of the 
law. Well, I ask you, what faith can 
you have upon a signature which could 
be placed upon a treaty by the Emperor 
of Germany when the Emperor of Ger- 
many says that he does not care for the 
sanctity of his own signature. The very 
same clay, the chancellor of Germany 
had so spoken the German Minister of 
Fpreign Affairs when the British Am- 
bassador told him there was a treaty 
upon which the signature of the King 
of England was and that treaty would 
be respected by England, the German 
Minister for Foreign Affairs retorted 
that a treaty was “a mere scrap of 
paper.’ ’ The rejoinder of the British 
Ambassador, and in so repeating his 
words, there is not a man who does 
not feel the pride of being a British 
subject — the British Ambassador said 
that if it was a scrap of paper for the 
Emperor of Germany, it was sacred for 
the King and people of England and 
that they could lose the life of England 
itself rather than dishonor that sign- 
ature. If such a treaty as is suggested 
were negotiated and> 'signed by the 
Emperor of Germany how long would 
that treaty last? By the doctrine adopt- 
ed in the case of Belgium that treaty 
would last as long as the Emperor of 
Germany thought it was to his inter- 
est to maintain it, and he would cast it 
aside as soon as he thought it would 
act against his interests, since with 
him, it is nothing more than “ a scrap 
of paper.” 

Has there been a change of heart in 
the feelings of the government of Ger- 
many? I speak of the government of 
Germany, I do not speak of the people 
of Germany. Let me assert here that 
for all the horrors that were perpetrat- 
ed by the armies of Germany inFrance. 
I do" not hold the people of Germany 
responsible, but he who is to be held 
responsible is the master who have 


prevented these outrages and did not 
want them, nay, encouraged them in 
order to terrorize the populations. The 
German Chancellor of the present day, 
Von Hertling, within the last ten days, 
speaking of the violation of the terri- 
tory of Belgium defended it in these 
words: “The situation is grave, but 
we have no cause to be faint hearted.” 
Then again he admitted that in the 
invasion of Belgium, Germany had 
transgressed the written law, but ex- 
cused it by saying: “As for individuals 
so for nations, there is another law and 
is the law of self defence”, meaning 
that Germany invaded Belgium be- 
cause it was pretended that the English 
and the French were going to invade 
Belgium in order to fight Germany. 
This is a fallacy which has been so often 
expressed and refuted that it is an 
insult to the intelligence of nations to 
hear it repeated. I hold here the opin- 
ion of an honored German who stated 
not later than two weeks ago in so 
•many words, that the French army 
never had any intention of invading 
Belgium. It is even established that the 
French plans of mobilization did not 
provide for entering Belgium. The 
French plans did not provide for it 
and as to England it is well known that 
England did not want war. Indeed 
England was not prepared for war, and 
I repeat again as a British subject, I 
am proud of my allegiance to the King 
of England and it is to the glory of 
the people of England that this war 
found the unprepared! These words 
of the German Chancellor that Belgium 
was invaded to defend Germany itself 
may deceive the German people, they 
cannot deceive the Allies and in the 
face of this, the propositions of peace 
of the Emperor of Austria could not 
be accepted and were not accepted by 
the governments of the Allies. I am a 
pacifist, I have always been and I am 
too old a man to change my views on 
this or any other subject, but I am 
bound to say that the position taken 
by the Allied powers, especially by 
President Wilson are such that any 
man who cares for rights and justice 
must admit was the only answer that 
could be given to the propositions of 
peace of the Emperor of Austria. Those 
wprds of President Wilson have been 
rung throughout the length and 
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breadth of the British Empire and I 
hope that some day or other they will 
be also rung in every town and village 
of Germany itself. President Wilson’s 
utterances have all been embodiments 
of the highest ideals of the soundest, 
common sense of inflexible firmneess, 
and moderation in policy. To the glory 
of the American people it must be own- 
ed that every great occasion they pro- 
duced the man for the occasion : George 
Washington for the War of Revolution, 
Abraham Lincoln for the Civil War, 
Wotodrow Wilson for the world war. I 
speak with you, my fellow working 
men of the Fifth Sunday Meeting As- 
sociation as a working man, because I 
am a working man myself. I have 
worked all my life and I hope my days 
are not over yet for hard work. We 
must remember the words of Abraham 
Lincoln “with malice towards none, 
with a charity to all, with firmness in 
the right as God gives us to see the 
right” let us go on to finish the work 
we are in. The end will come, it has 
not come yet, but in the meantime 
there is only one thing to do, it is to go 
ahead. Undoubtedly a league of nations 
such as you have contemplated in your 
resolution, even if it were confined to 
the nations of the Entente, France 
Italy, England and the United States 
would be a great advance towards 
general peace. 11 would be a great en- 
couragement and a great stimulus to 
the people of these nations. It would be 
a further incentive for the other na- 
tions themselves to adopt democracy 
and join that league in order that war 
may be banished forever from the face 
of the earth. 

But sir, our views are not to be con- 
fined alone to that aspect of the case. 
There is another aspect and it is this. 
If it is our hope that in consequence 
of this war and the last conquest of 
this war, a new leaf is to be turned in 
the history of the relations which have 
always existed between nation and na- 
tion, can we not hope that the rela- 
tions of all the living forces of the 
community everywhere, in this country 
in particular, shall also be an object 
of our thought and that a new leaf 
may be turned in these relations and 
that especially the working classes 
may come to take in the nation the 
place which by right belongs to them? 


I notice in one of your resolutions 
the following words: you pledge your- 
selves to the necessity for the whole 
people to procure “such legislative 
enactments as will ensure the aboli- 
tion of all special privileges and the 
most widely diffused equality of op- 
portunity in all that concerns the lives 
of our citizens”. Mark those words! 
Equality of opportunity ! Sir, I claim 
that legislation has already done a 
great deal towards the aim which is 
there set out, but there is something 
more to do and what is more to be done 
is the asserting, the proclaiming on the 
housetops, in the streets, on the market 
place and everywhere the equality of 
men, the asserting, the proclaiming of 
the new faith, the new gospel of har- 
mony, goodwill and confidence amongst 
men. That alone will ensure that equal- 
ity of opportunity which you claim and 
which I hope will be the basis of re- 
juvenated society after the war. I 
have to say that up to the present time 
between the working classes and the 
rest of the community there has been 
more clashing than harmony. It should 
not be so. There should be complete 
trust and confidence. The relations be- 
tween labor and capital especially 
have to be more friendly than they 
have been in the past. I think you can 
agree with me that the relations be- 
tween capital and labor have not been 
as friendly as they ought to be. For 
this I do not blame labor as much as I 
would blame capital. All the reforms 
which are being made and which have 
brought labor to what it is today, have 
been wrung from unwilling capital. The 
increase in wages, the regulation of 
hours, the improvement of sanitary 
conditions, all these have been wrung 
by labor. On the other hand I am 
bound to say, I speak here as a free 
man to free men, and it is by express- 
ing our opinions without any reticense 
at all that we come to the truth, in my 
opinion too often violence has been the 
method employed to obtain the re- 
forms. You will perhaps tell me that 
violence was needed and that nothing 
but violence would have accomplished 
the result. I have only this to say: I 
do not turn my eyes upon the dark 
past, I turn my eyes towards the dawn 
which it seems to me I see already red- 
dening the hills. Capital and labor 
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have to work hand in hand for this 
reason that capital and labor are indi- 
spensable one to the other. Capital 
without labor is worthless and labor 
without capital is helpless. Capital 
without labor is worthless I say: if a 
man is the owner of lands in the coun- 
try and houses in the city, if his vaults 
are filled with bonds and stocks, all 
these possessions are of no use to him 
and will not return him a dollar of 
revenue unless fructified by labor 
unless his 'lands are tilled, his 
houses are tenanted and the shops 
covered by his bonds and stpcks kept 
in full blast. On the other hand, the 
day of individual craft is a thing of the 
past. The village mill has long been 
closed, so of the shops of the tailor, of 
the shoemaker and of all the other 
crafts. The wants of civilized man are 
now supplied by collective labor and 
collective labor cannot exist without 
capital. 

Therefore if we are working for de- 
mocracy, democracy as was explained 
by Professor Dale, means harmony be- 
tween man and man. But sir you will 
tell me and I will admit it, there may 
be clashes yet between labor and cap- 
ital. Yes and how are they to be de- 
termined? You have said in your pro- 
gramme that your aim and object is 
that there should be a league of nations 
to settle all differences. Sir I would 
die a happy man if before I closed my 
eyes I could see once a league, a league 
between the nations of the Entente, 
France, the land of my ancestors, Eng- 
land, from whose history I have deriv- 
ed all my political convictions, Italy 
whose checkered history was the food 
of my youth and last but by no means 
least, the American republic, which 
ever was a beacon to democracy, whose 
fire always burned and whose flame 
always rose high up in the heavens. 
Indeed, there would be cause for still 
greater rejoicing if that example were 
followed, not only between nation and 
nation but between individual and in- 
dividual. This is the golden ideal and 
this is the programme which for my 
part, speaking here at your invitation 
in my humble capacity, I hold up to 
the audience of my fellow countrymen. 
And when this has been done you will 
have prepared the way for those legis- 
lative enactments which you deem es- 


sential for the other conquests which 
are to be made by the laboring classes. 

The programme which you have laid 
down is too vast to be gone into in de- 
tail, yet there are one or two aspects 
of it which I cannot pass by in silence. 
I have already on some occasions spok- 
en of those subjects I am glad here to 
have this opportunity to again express 
my views on the same. Sir I have said 
a moment ago that I am a laboring 
man myself. I know that the laboring 
classes ask for one thing and one thing 
alone — work and a fair wage. Nothing- 
else ; nothing more. There are always 
three things which the working man 
fears and they are that he may be 
struck in one of three ways and that is, 
want of employment, sickness and old 
age. One of the most pathetic scenes 
which I saw in my life was here in the 
city of Montreal when some few years 
ago I saw a crowd of able bodied men, 
strong muscled, ready to work, parad- 
ing' the streets for work and no work. 
It was no fault of theirs. Far from it. 
They were begging for the opportunity 
of using those muscles which God had 
given them, but there was no work. 
Nothing could be more heart rending, 
unless it was the spectacle of a poor 
man stretched on a bed of sickness 
with his wife and children beside him 
and he unable to supply them with 
their wants. Here we see the condition 
of things which should not exist in a 
civilized country, and it behooves us 
and you working men, it behooves the 
w r hole community to take a pledge 
that as soon as possible this condition 
of things shall be and will be remedied. 
In England they have tackled the prob- 
lem by way of insurance against sick- 
ness and I believe also against unem- 
ployment, as to which I am not so sure, 
but as against sickness I am sure. There 
we have a precedent which can guide 
us in our efforts when we approach 
the question. And what of the old men ? 
Sir, it was given to every one of us, I 
am sure, to meet an old man who has 
spent all his life toiling every hour of 
the day, who has come to the age when 
his muscles can no longer help him and 
yet society leaves him dependent upon 
public or private charity. No man has 
died of starvation in this CjOuntry but 
how many men are there not who are 
dependent on charity after having led 
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an honest and industrious life. Charity 
is a fine thing in him who gives, it is a 
painful and humiliating thing in him 
who receives. And is a man who has 
labored all his life and who is no long- 
er able with his muscles to earn his 
living, is he to be dependent upon cold 
and degrading charity? Is that the 
way we are to treat them? In my hum- 
ble -opinion it is unworthy of a nation 
like Canada to have such a condition 
of things in this age of democracy. 
What are the remedies proposed? You 
propose the system of pensions for old 
age, others propose a system of insur- 
ance. Between the two my preference 
would be for the pensions but I would 
not like to come to a final conclusion 
on this. This is one of the problems 
which have to be investigated by you 
gentlement of the Fifth Sunday ‘Meet- 
ing Association, to have them debated, 
laid before the public and thoroughly 
examined so that you may come to a 
proper conclusion. 

Let me add only this now in answer 
to a remark you, Sir made. You said 
that the working classes ought to be 
represented in all legislative bodies. I 
agree with you altogether. The Parlia- 
ment of Canada in which I sit, in which 
I have sat for many years, I speak of 
it alone, but this applies to all other 
legislative bodies, ought to be a perfect 
mirror of the people of Canada. It 
ought to represent all classes, working 
men, business men all the classes with- 
out exceptions, it ought to represent 
all opinions without exclusion either 

® Ui ? ht t( > represent all opinions, not 
even forgetting the conservative opin- 
ions, I want them all. I want them all 


represented, conservatives, tories, na- 
tionalists, all the extremists I want 
them all represented in the Parliament 
of Canada and let the best cause win. 

I have already observed that your 
Association is open to everybody; but 
the initiative has been taken by the 
railwayman. The railwaymen enter a 
good deal — may I be pardoned if I 
recall a little incident personal to my- 
self. I do n/)t know if there is anybody 
now amongst the railwaymen who re- 
members Nat Crean, who was a con- 
ductor on the Grand Trunk. Ilis beat 
was between Levis and Richmond. He 
was a conductor when I was a young 
struggling barrister and budding poli- 
tician. I travelled on his train. I came 
to appreciate him very warmly for he 
was as true an Irishman as there ever 
was. He had the warm heart, the keen 
wit, the rich humor and the ready 
tongue of the Irishman. In 1897 I was 
then occupying a position which oblig- 
ed me to go to London for Queen Vic- 
toria's jubilee and when I came back, 
I crossed by Ireland, of course be- 
ing in Ireland, I remembered my friend 
Nat Crean and I thought I would please 
him if I brought him a blackthorn 
stick. I presented it to him and when 
he received it he was profuse in his 
thanks and he concluded with these 
words: ‘‘May heaven be your bed and 
may you be long kept out of it”. I hope 
that the first wish of my friend Ned 
will come true, that some day I will 
have my bed in Heaven. His second 
wish has already come true. I am pret- 
ty long kept out of it. When my friend 
Crean thus expressed to me his grati- 
tude he and I did not suspect that the 
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day would come, when I would see the 
world desolated as it is at the present 
time, but desolated as it is, if it were to 
be followed by that league of nations 
which you hope for then I would not 
regret that I had lived to be an old 
man. For this league of nations, you 
railwaymen can do a good deal. I was 
particularly struck by the letter which 
you read from Mr. Lee, one of your 
chief officers, writing from Washing- 
ton saying that he is looking after the 
interests of your union. Your union is 
international. It belongs to Canada, it 
belongs to the United States and there 
are no men who can do more for unions 
than railwaymen who are constantly 
travelling between the countries be- 
cause after all, more than ever, we real- 
ize that it is for the good <of the coun- 
try at large that we should have with 
neighbours the most friendly relations. 
There was a time, yes, not very far di- 
stant, when some men in this country 
said “No truck or trade with the 
Yankees”. No truck or trade with the 
Yankees... the Lord forgive them! They 
did not know what they were saying 
and they will never repeat it again. 
Why sir, this league of nations, it is 
already, although not by treaty, in ex- 
istence between Canada and the United 
States. We have a frontier extending 
between ocean and ocean and on this 
frontier there is not a fortress either 
on one side or the other. Every day 
hundreds and hundreds of railwav 
trains are crossing and recrossing it, 
messengers of trade and commerce, 
messengers of peace and harmony, 
goodwill and friendship. During this 
one hundred years past, we never had 
a war between us, and we can show 
to the nations of the earth, our record 
as an example to follow. During this 
hundred years without war, we often 
had conflicts of interest which some- 
times brought us perilously near war, 
but Heaven be thanked, Heaven be 
thanked forever for it, all those differ- 
ences, all those clashings were settled. 
Yes and we settled them by peaceful 
means, by discussions, by conference 
by conciliations and compromise and 
when we could not agree amongst our- 
selves we brought in arbitrators to pro- 
nounce between us. I will not say, I 
cannot say, that the award of these ar- 
bitration was always satisfactory to 


both parties. No ! On the contrary on 
many an occasion their award seemed 
to be unjust and wrong to one side, but 
on -every occasion the award was ac- 
cepted by both sides, loyally and hon- 
orably carried out. Sir, I will not say 
either that those arbitrators never 
made mistakes. It is human to err, but 
those errors, if errors they were, were 
ten times, a hundred times, a thousand 
times preferable to the odious error of 
arbitrament by shot and powder. And 
Sir, I ask you, is there a Canadian, is 
there an American today, who is not 
proud when now that the armies of 
both countries are fighting in Europe, 
is there one of those soldiers who is not 
proud to say, “I have come here to 
fight for democracy on the soil -of Eu- 
rope, but in the land from which we 
come, the continent of America, we 
have had no war between neighbour 
and neighbour for 100 years and 
more. ” 

Well Sir, we have problems, prob- 
lems in Canada of many kinds to set- 
tle, problems economical, problems ra- 
cial, problems religious. Is it to be 
supposed that we cannot settle these 
problems amongst ourselves as we set- 
tled the problems that divided us from 
our neighbours? No! We can settle 
them. We will settle them. It has been 
the aim of all my life. I have had dis- 
appointments, but men there are to 
whom disappointments are simply 
spurs tp further efforts when they are 
in the right. And these are my last 
words to you, my fellow countrymen. 
We are a nation divided in many ways, 
we must be united, we must all stand 
close together, with fervor, to bring 
on this .dream so well expressed by 
Abraham Lincoln, “a just and lasting 
peace amongst ourselves and with all 
the nations”. 

Mr. Samuel Pugh, train conductor of 
the -Grand Trunk Railway, moved the 
vote of thanks to Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
and remarked that seventeen years ago 
a little boy was brought into the world 
who was the last of seven children, and 
he had been named Wesley Wilfrid, 
two of the best names he could think 
of. It was a proud moment for him to 
be called on to move such a vote of 
thanks. A humble working boy, with 
very little education who had struggled 
out from England and had been in Can- 
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ada thirty-one years and he was a Can- 
adian first and an Englishman next. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier had left a mark on 
the history of this country — he stood 
in the front rank of the brilliant men 
of his day and his words wrould be read 
and re-read. He had spoken from his 
lifelong experience and from his heart 
and they w r ould ponder his words well 
and they w r ould inspire them for the 
work they had undertaken. He knew 
Nat Crean and he re-echoed his wish 
that Sir Wilfrid might long be kept 
from his bed. 

The Chairman: Sir Wilfrid permit 
me to extend to you the thanks of the 
meeting and I take great pleasure in 
extending to you the first honorary 
membership of <our Association if you 
will accept it. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier : I certainly will 
accept it, I w’ould have accepted it un- 
der any circumstances with very great 
pleasure, but I accept now’ w r ith still 
greater pleasure, because I heard you 
say, in the earlier part of this evening 
that women are to be admitted to mem- 
bership. 

The Chairman expressed thanks to 
Almy s Ltd, for the stage setting and 
the St. Denis Theatre and especially 
the manager, Mr. Dunlop for the man- 
ner in w T hich he had helped them to 
handle the meeting, the Willis Piano 
Co. Ltd., and also to Mrs Hendrich 
at the organ. The chairman add- 
ed that the full report of the meeting 
would be recorded through the columns 
of their magazine* the Canadian Rail- 
roader. 

Songs w’ere sung by Mr. Saucier ac- 
companied by Madame Saucier while 
Emile Taranto contributed violin solos 
all of which w r ere much appreciated. 
The meeting concluded with the sing- 
ing of the Marseillaise and the National 
Anthem. 

•**♦ 


Watch for our next Fifth 
Sunday meeting. 


The New C.P.R. President 


The Presidency of so vast a system 
as that of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way is no easy position to fill — so var- 
ied are the interests and covering so 
large and manifold a territory. The 



E. W. BEATTY 


railway itself has eighty thousand em- 
ployees and more mileage even than 
any of the great systems of the United 
States — no less than 18.600 miles of 
track being operated or controlled 
from Montreal. The C.P.R. Telegraphs 
comprise over 100,000 miles of wire 
with no less than 15.000 offices where 
messages may be received. The C.P.R. 
hotels, involving an investment of over 
$25,000,000 and representing eighteen 
caravanserais from the small station 
hotel to the huge edifices at Quebec, 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Banff. Lake Louise, 
Vancouver, and Victoria — the Vancou- 
ver Hotel, for instance, having esta- 
blishment of 650 rcpms — involve great 
responsibility. Then there are the lands 
in Western Canada with the $17,000,- 
000 irrigation scheme west of Calgary 
and the extensive colonization pro- 
gramme of ready-made farms and the 
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like. The mining and smelting interests 
of the C.P.R. in British Columbia are 
also considerable, involving not only 
a large investment of capital but also 
relations with a labjor element which 
has been somewhat difficult to man- 
age. Then again there are the great 
Angus Shops at Montreal, with other 
large shops also at Winnipeg and Cal- 
gary, where so much of the rolling 
stock and equipment is built and re- 
paired. 

Subsidiary to the railway company 
itself are the Canadian Pacific Ocean 
Services, representing one of the larg- 
est passenger fleets of the world, 
amounting to almost 400,000 tons, and 
providing one of the most vital links 
between Europe and the Orient. 

As a common carrier the railway 
serves all the large interests of Can- 
ada — agricultural, industrial and com- 
mercial — and is naturally in close touch 
with the big financial institutions, sev- 
eral of which are represented on the 
Board of Directors. The opinion of the 
President on financial questions carries 
enormous weight in England, which 
naturally takes most interests in such 
American financial movements as af- 
fect the component parts of the British 
Empire. 

Owing to its economic position the 
Canadian Pacific is naturally of great 
interest to the political leaders at Ot- 
tawa, and no economic legislation is 
likely to be brought forward by any 
Government without obtaining at least 
an expression of opinion from the Can- 
adian Pacific President. In this respect 
it is known that the leaders at Ottawa 


have the greatest respect for the capa- 
ble judgment of Mr. E. W. Beatty, who, 
in spite of his comparative youth, has 
proved in many cases his mature and 
sound economic judgment. 

No finer description could be given 
to the new President of the C.P.R. than 
the tribute paid by Lord Shauglmessy, 
in the official statement regarding his 
successor: — “One who has shown not- 
able administrative ability, and who 
enjoys to a marked degree the confi- 
dence not only of the political and busi- 
ness leaders of Canada, but also of the 
employees of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway itself.’ ’ 

Among the many public expressions 
that of the Toronto “Globe” is inter- 
esting, and follows: — “Railway history 
has many chapters of personal ro- 
mance, but it has few parallels to the 
career of Mr. E. W. Beatty, who at the 
age of forty-one, becomes the head of 
the greatest transportation system in 
the world. Even in this classic conti- 
nent of opportunity his advance has 
been sensational. Mr. Beatty is the 
first Canadian-born president of the 
C JP.R., a sign that Canada has no long- 
er any need of looking beyond her 
borders for railway talent of the high- 
est class.” 

Mr. Beatty was born in Thorold, On- 
tario, forty-ione years ago, of Canadian 
parents — his father being Henry Beat- 
ty, a prominent steamship owner. He 
graduated from Toronto University ; 
studied law, and entered the C. P. R. 
service in 1901, in the legal department. 
He was appointed vice-president in 
1914, and director in 1916. 
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The Restoration of Trade Union Customs 

After the War 


Introduction 

The Government has guaranteed the 
restoration of Trade Union rights after 
the Avar, and this guarantee has been 
the material factor in inducing Trade 
Unions to suspend their rules for the 
period of the war. It is, therefore, of 
the greatest importance that the Trade 
Unions should have the fullest possible 
knowledge of the scope and substance 
of the Government guarantees. In the 
following memorandum the attempt is 
made to set out all the definite guar- 
antees that have been given, together 
with some of the most important pro- 
nouncements of leading Ministers Avith 
regard to them. 

Through the guarantees are most 
clearly set out in the Second Schedule 
to the Munitions of War Act, 19i5, it 
has been thought well to begin Avith a 
short historical introduction, showing 
how the need for the guarantees first 
arose and received recognition. 

1. — Before the Munitions Act 

The shortage of labor began to be 
felt in the engineering industry as 
early as November, 1914. By that time, 
unemployment among skilled engin- 
eers had practically disappeared, and 
the enlistment of skilled men had ag- 
gravated a shortage which in any case 
would have become serious. On No- 
vember 26th a Composite Conference 
Avas held betAveen the A.S.E., the Tool- 
makers, and the Engineering Employ- 
ers’ Federation to discuss the introduc- 
tion of female labour on certain ma- 
chines at Messrs. Vickers, Crayford. 
An agreement was finally secured by 
which women in this firm were allow- 
ed on purely automatic machines only 
the settlement to be — 

“observed until the termination of the 
war, when the whole question shall be dis- 
cussed, if desired, without the foregoing 
settlement being urged to the prejudice of 
either party.” 

This purely local settlement Avas no 
sooner secured than the Engineering 
Employers’ Federation approached the 
Irade Unions and asked them to re- 


frain from pressing to an issue during 
the war any question of the manning of 
machines or hand operations, demarca- 
tion, employment of non-unionists or 
Avpmen, and Avorking of unlimited over- 
time. The only guarantee suggested by 
the employers Avas in the following 
terms : — 

i“The following arrangements shall have 
effect during the war, and shall in no way 
prejudice any of the parties on any of the 
points covered, a.nd the parties shall at the 
termination of the war, as the Federation 
and the Unions now undertake, revert to 
the conditions which existed in the re- 
spective shops on the outbreak of hostili- 
ties. ’ ’ 

These proposals Avere rejected by 
the Trade Unions, and it Avas after their 
rejection that the Government first 
formally intervened. Already, on Jan- 
uary 2nd, the War Office and the Ad- 
miralty had written to the Trade 
Unions asking them to accelerate pro- 
duction, and the Board of Trade had 
urged the importance of a settlement. 
On February 4th the Government ap- 
pointed the Committee on Production, 
which, during the folloAving months, 
issued a series of reports on AA r hich sub- 
sequent Government action was largely 
based. In addition, on February 8th, 
Mr. Tennant made in the House of 
( ommons his much criticised speech 
calling for the relaxation of Trade 
Union rules. 

1 he most important Memoranda of 
the ( ommittee on Production Avere is- 
sued on February 20th. They dealt re- 
spectively Avith the Production of Shells 
and b uses, Avith the Avoidance of Dis- 
and A\ r ith the folloAA r ing suggest- 
ed form of guarantee to workpeople : — 

+1 0r< ^ er k° safeguard the position of 
the Trade Unions and of the workpeople 
concerned we think that each contracting 
tiirm should give an undertaking, to be 
held on behalf of the Unions, in the fol- 
lowing terms: — 

* T?ixr His Ma «i est y ,s Government. 

We hereby undertake that any depart- 
ure duiing the war from the practice rul- 
lng m our workshops and shipyards prior 
to the war shall only be for the period of 
the war. 

“No change in .practice made during the 
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war shall be a&Lowed to prejudice the posi- 
tion of the workpeople in our employment 
or of their Trade Unions in regard to the 
resumption and maintenance after the war 
of any rules or customs existing prior to 
the war. 

‘ 1 In any readjustment of staff which 
may have to be effected after the war, 
priority of employment will be given to 
workmen in our employment at the begin- 
ning of the war who are serving with the 
colours or who are mow in our employment. 

^ ‘ Name of firm 

‘ 1 Date. ’. ” 

% 

This suggested guarantee forms the 
basis of the safeguarding classes of the 
Treasury Agreement. 

The first fruits of the activity of the 
Committee on Production was the 
Shells and Fuses Agreement, conclud- 
ed on March 5th at a Conference be- 
tween the Engineering Employers’ 
Federation and the Trade Unions con- 
cerned. Only the clauses in this agree- 
ment which deal with restoration after 
the war are here quoted: — • 

“(7) Operations on which skilled men 
are at present employed, but which, by 
reason of their character can be perform- 
ed by semi-skilled o»r female labour, may 
be done by such Labour during the war 
period. 

* * Where semi-skilled or female labour is 
employed in place of skilled labour the 
rates paid shall be the usual -rates of the 
district obtaining for the operations per- 
formed. t 

“( 7 ) The Federation undertakes that 
the fact of the restrictions being tempora- 
rily (removed shall not be used to the ul- 
timate prejudice of the workpeople or 
their Trade Unions. 

“(8) Any federated employer sha-ll at 
the conclusion of the war, unless the Gov- 
ernment notify that the emergency conti- 
nues, reinstate the working conditions of 
his factory on the pre-war basis, and as 
far as possible afford re-employment to his 
men who are at present serving with His 
Majesty’s Forces. 

“(9) These proposals shall not warrant 
any employer making such arrangements 
in the shops as will effect a permanent 
restriction of employment of any trade in 
favour of semi-skililed men or female la- 
bour. 

“(10) The employers agree that they 
will not, after the war, take advantage of 
this agreement to decrease wages, premium 
bonus times, or piecework prices (unless 
warranted by alteration in the means or 
method of manufacture) or break down 
established conditions, and will adopt such 
proposals only for the object of increasing 
output in the present extraordinary (cir- 
cumstances. 

“ (13) In the event of semi-skilled or fe- 
male labour being employed as per the 
foregoing clauses they shall first be af- 


fected by any necessary discharges either 
before or after the war period. 

“(14) The liberty of any employer to 
take advantage of these proposals shall be 
•subject to acquiescence in all the provi- 
sions thereof and to intimation of his ac- 
quiescence to the local repdesentatives of 
the Unions through his local association.” 

The last of the series of special Me- 
moranda by the Committee on Produc- 
tion was published on March 4th, Act- 
ing upon these Memoranda, the Govern- 
ment summoned the first Treasury 
Conference fpr March 17th. The Con- 
ference, which was addressed by Mr. 
Lloyd George, appointed a special sub- 
committee, which afterwards became 
the National Labour Advisory Commit- 
tee. This Committee drew up propos- 
als, largely based on the reports of the 
Committee on Production, and these re- 
ports, after amendment, were endorsed 
by the full Conference with the excep- 
tion of the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain, whose delegates refused to ac- 
cept compulsory arbitration, and the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
who demanded further safeguards. As 
we shall see, the second of these bodies 
subsequently accepted the agreement, 
these further safeguards having been 
promised. 

It is necessary to set out in full the 
clauses of the Treasury Agreement 
dealing with the restoration of Trade 
Union conditions after the war, as these 
form the first substantial guarantee 
afforded to Labour. 

(4) Provided that the conditions set out 
in paragraph (5) are accepted by the 
Government as applicable to all contracts 
for the execution of war munitions and 
equipments the workmen’s representatives 
at the Conference are of opinion that dur- 
ing the wan* period the relaxation of the 
present trade practices is imperative, and 
that each Union be recommended to take 
into favourable consideration such changes 
in working conditions or trade customs as 
may be necessary with a view to accelerat- 
ing the output of war munitions or equip- 
ments. 

(5) The recommendations contained in 
paragraph (4) are conditional on Govern- 
ment requiring all contractors and sub- 
contractors engaged on munitions and 
equipments of war or other work required 
for the satisfactory completion of the war 
to give an undertaking to the following 
effect: — 

/( i.) Any departure during the war 
from the practice ruling in our work- 
shops, shipyards, and other industries 
prior to the war shall only be for the 
period of the war. 
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(ii.) No change in practice made 
during the war -shall be allowed to pre- 
judice the position of the workpeople 
in our employment, or of their Trade 
Unions in regard to the resumption and 
maintenance after the war of any rules 
or customs existing prior to the war. 

(iii.) In any readjustment of staff 
which may have to be effected after 
the war priority of employment will be 
given to workmen in our employment at 
the beginning of the war who are serv- 
ing with the colours or who are now in 
our employment. 

(iv.) Where the custom of a shop is 
changed during the war by the intro- 
duction of semi-skilled men to perform 
work hitherto performed by a class of 
workmen of higher skill, the rates paid 
shall be the usual rates of the district 
for that class of work. 

(v.) The relaxation of existing de- 
marcation restrictions or admission of 
semi-skilled or female labour shall not 
affect adversely the rates customarily 
paid for the job. In cases where men 
who ordinarily do the work are adverse- 
ly affected thereby, the necessary re- 
adjustments shall be made so that they 
can maintain their previous earnings. 

(vi.) A record of the nature of the 
departure from the conditions prevail- 
ing before the date of this undertak- 
ing shall be kept and shall be open for 
inspection by the authorized represent- 
ative of the Government. 

(vii.) Due notice shall be given to the 
workmen concerned wherever practic- 
able of any changes of working condi- 
tions which it is desired to introduce as 
the result of this arangement, and op- 
portunity of local consultation with 
men or their representatives shall be 
given if desired. 

(viii.) AH differences with our work- 
men engaged on Government work aris- 
ing out of changes so introduced or with 
regard to wages or conditions of em- 
ployment arising out of the war shall 
be settled without stoppage of work in 
accordance with the procedure laid 
down in paragraph (2). 

(ix.) It is .‘clearly understood that ex- 
cept as expressily provided in the fourth 
paragraph of clause 5 nothing in this 
undertaking is to prejudice the posi- 
tion of employers or employees after 
the war. 


(Signed) LLOYD GEORGE. 

WALTER RUNCIMAN. 
ARTHUR HENDERSON 
(Chairman of Workmen's 
Representatives) . 


March 19th, 1915. 


WM. MOSSES 
(Secretary of Workmen 's 
Representatives) . 


For convenience, the material differ- 
ence between the clauses of this under- 
taking and those of Schedule II of the 


Munitions Act are set out here, al- 
though Schedule II. itself is quoted on 
a later page. 

TREASURY AGREEMENT 
Clause (iii.) “or who are now in our em- 
ployment. 9 1 

Clause (vi.) “conditions prevailing before 

the date of this undertaking . 9 1 

Clause (vii.) “desired to introduce as a re- 
sult of this arrangement.” 

Clause (viid.) “in accordance with the 
procedure laid down in paragraph (2).” 

SCHEDULE II. 

“or who were in the owners' employment 
when the establishment became a con- 
trolled establishment. ’ ’ 

1 ‘ conditions prevailing when the establish- 
ment became) a controlled establish- 
ment. ’ ’ 

“desired to introduce as the result of the 
establishment becoming a controlled es- 
tablishment.; 9 

“jn accordance with this Act without 
stoppage of work." 

There are other small verbal chang- 
es; but these alone affect the meaning 
of the document. The net effect of the 
changes is this : — 

(1) Under the Munitions Act a 
statutory guarantee is given apply- 
ing only to controlled establishments 
and dating only from the day on 
which any particular establishment 
becomes controlled. 

(2) Under the Treasury Agree- 
ment, this guarantee is dated back 
to March 19th, 1915, in the case «of 
all establishments which availed 
themselves of the Treasury Agree- 
ment, whether they subsequently be- 
came controlled or not. But this 
guarantee has no statutory force, 
and rests only on an understanding 
given to the Government. 

It will be seen that the acceptance of 
the Treasury Agreement by the Unions 
was conditional upon the employer giv- 
ing a guarantee to the Government 
that Trade Union rules and customs 
should be restored after the war. It 
would be desirable to discover from 
the Government the number of guar- 
antees from individual firms under the 
Treasury Agreement which they secur- 
ed on behalf of the Unions between the 
date of the agreement and the passage 
of the Act. 

Mr. Arthur Henderson, speaking dur- 
ing the Committee stage of the Muni- 
tions Bill on July 1st, 1915, used these 
words : — 
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“We have to keep in mind that this 
schedule has been operating since the 19th 
of March, and has been made a condition 
of Government contracts that have been 
given out since that date . 99 

The passage of the Munitions Act, it 
will be understood, did not remove the 
necessity for these guarantees, which 
serve to pre-date the provisions of 
Schedule II. by a number of months. 
Moreover, the Treasury Agreement ap- 
plied to certain trades and industries 
which did not come under the provi- 
sions of Schedule II. of the Munitions 
Act, and in their cases the Treasury 
Agreement still holds good as a guar- 
antee of restoration. In order that the 
importance of this point may be realiz- 
ed a list of the Unions which accepted 
the agreement, divided into large 
groups, is given. It will be seen that 
textile workers, railwaymen, transport 
workers, boot and shoe operatives, and 
others are included. 

(A.) GENERAL. 

The Parliamentary Committee of the 
Trades Union Congress. 

The General Federation of Trade 
Unions. 

(B.) ENGENEERING. 

Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 
Steam Engine Makers. 

United Machine Workers. 
Amalgamated Toolmakers. 

United Patternmakers. 

Friendly Society of Ironfounders. 
Associated Ironmoulders of Scotland. 
Associated Blacksmiths and Iron- 
workers. 

Electrical Trades Union. 

Federation of Engineering and Ship- 
building Trades. 

(C.) SHIPBUILDING. 

United Boilermakers and Iron and 
Steel Shipbuilders. 

Shipconstructors ’ and Shipwrights ’ 
Association. 

Sheet Iron Workers and Light Plat- 
ers. 

Shipbuilding Trades Agreement Com- 
mittee. 

(D.) IRON AND STEEL TRADES. 

British Steel Smelters. 

Associated Iron and Steel Workers. 


(E.) OTHER METAL TRADES. 
National Amalgamated Sheet Metal 
Workers. 

General Union of Braziers and Sheet 
Metal Workers. 

Operative Plumbers. 

(F.) WOODWORKERS. 

Amalgamated Society of Carpenters 
and Joiners. 

General Union of Carpenters and 
Joiners. 

House and Ship Painters and Decor- 
ators. 

Scottish Painters. 

Furnishing Trades Association. 
Woodcutting Machinists. 
Amalgamated Cabinet Makers. 

(G.) LABOURERS. 

National Union of Gasworkers and 
General Labourers. 

Workers’ Union. 

National Amalgamated Union of La- 
bour. 

(H.) TRANSPORT. 

National Union of Railwaymen. 
National Transport Workers’ Feder- 
ation. 

(I.) WOOLLEN. 

General Union of Textile Workers. 

(J.) BOOT AND SHOE. 

National Union of Boot and Shoe 
Operatives. 

The Amalgamated Society of Engin- 
eers, as we have seen, was not satisfied 
with the safeguards provided by the 
Treasury Agreement. Accordingly, on 
March 25th, 1915, a Special Conference 
was held between the A.S.E. and the 
Government, at which Mr. Lloyd 
George gave, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, a further undertaking in the fol- 
lowing terms: — 

ACCELERATION OF OUTPUT ON 
GOVERNMENT WORK 
At a meeting held at the Treasury on 
March 25th, 1915, between the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the President of the 
Board of Trade and the Executive Council 
and Organizing District Delegates of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, the 
Chancellor explained the circumstances in 
which it had become essential for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war to conclude 
an agreement with the Trade Unions for 
the acceleration of output on Government 
work. After discussion, the representatives 
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of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
resolve^ that in the light of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer's statement and .ex- 
planations the agreement be accepted by 
the Union, and expressed a desire that the 
following statements by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in answer to questions put 
to him as to the meaning of various clauses 
in the memorandum agreed upon a con ' 
ference with workmen ’s representatives on 
March 17th-19th be put on record: — 

1. That it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to conclude arrangements with all 
important firms engaged wholly or mainly 
upon engineering and shipbuilding work 
for war purposes, under which their pro- 
fits willl be limited, with a view to secur- 
ing that benefit resulting from the relax- 
ation of trade restrictions or practices 
shall accrue to the State. 

2. That the relaxation of trade practices 
contemplated in the agreement relates 
solely to work done for war purposes dur- 
ing the war period. 

3. That in the case of the introduction 
of new inventions which were not in exist- 
ence in the pre-war period, the class of 
workman to be employed on this work 
after the war should be determined ac- 
cording to the practice prevailing before 
the war in the case of the class of work 
most nearly analogous. 

4. That on demand by the workmen the 
Government Department concerned will be 
prepared to certify whether the work i n 
question is needed for war purposes. 

5. That the Government will undertake 
to use its influence to secure the restora- 
tion of previous icon d it ions in every case 
after the war. 

D. LLOYD GEORGE. 

WALTER RUNC1MAN. 

J. T. BROWNLIE, Chairman. 

W. HAROLD HUTCHINSON, 
Executive Council. 

GEORGE RYDER, 

'Organizing District Delegate. 

ROBERT YOUNG, 

General Secretary. 

H. — The Munitions of War Act, 1915 

No further pledges were given until 
the passage of the Munitions of War 
Act in July, 1915. The effect of this 
Act was to create a special class of con- 
trolled establishments in which profits 
were limited, and “any rule, practice, 
pr custom not having the force of law 
which tends to restrict production or 
employment” was suspended for the 
period of the war. The provisions for 
suspension of Trade Union customs and 
the guarantees of restoration under the 
Act are alike limited to controlled es- 
tablishments. 

The passage in the Act itself which 
makes provision for restoration is as 
follows : — 


4. (4) The owner of the establishment 
shall be deemed to have entered into an 
undertaking to carry out the provisions set 
out in the second Schedule to this Act, and 
any owner or contractor or sub-contractor 
who breaks or attempts to break such an 
undertaking shall be guilty of an offence 
under this Act. 

20. (2) This Act shall have effect only 
so long as the office of Minister of Muni- 
tions and the Ministry of Munitions 
exist: — 

Provided that (Part I. of)* this Act 
shall continue to apply for a period of 
twelve months after the conclusion of the 
present war to any difference arising in 
relation to the performance by the owner 
of any establishment of his undertaking to 
■carry out the provisions set out in the 
second Schedule to this Act, notwithstand- 
ing that the office of Minister of Muni- 
tions and the Ministry of Munitions have 
ceased to exist. 

14. (1) Any person guilty of an offence 
under this Act — 

(a) shall, if the offence is a contra- 
vention of or failure to comply with an 
award, be liable to a fine not exceeding 
£5 for each day or part of a day during 
which the contravention or failure to 
comply continues, and, if the person 
guilty of the offence is a.n employer, for 
each man in respect of whom the con- 
travention or failure takes place. 

(2) A fine for any offence, under this 
Ac shall be recoverable only before the 
munitions tribunal established for the pur- 
pose. 

SCHEDULE II. 

1. Any departure during the war from 
the practice ruling in the workshsops, ship- 
yards, and other industries prior to the 
war, shall only be for the period of the 
war. 

2. No change in practice made during 
the war shall be allowed to prejudice the 
position of the workmen in the owners ’ 
employment, or of their Trade Unions in 
regard to the resumption and maintenance 
after the war of any rules or customs ex- 
isting prior to the war, 

3. In any readjustment of staff which 
may have to be effected after the war 
priority of employment will be given to 
workmen in the owners ’ employment at the 
beginning of the war who have been serv- 
ing with the colours or who were in the 
owners’ employment when the establish- 
ment became a icon trolled establishment. 

4. Where the custom of a shop is chang- 
ed during the war by the introduction of 
semi-skilled men to perform work hitherto 
performed by a class of workmen of high- 
er skill, the time and piece rates paid shall 
be the usual rates of the district for that 
class of work. 

5. The relaxation of existing demarca- 
tion restrictions or admission of semi- 


*The words in parenthesis were struck ont 
in the Amending Act of 1916. 
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skilled or female labour shall not affect 
adversely the rates customarily paid for 
the job. In cases where men who ordinari- 
ly do the work are adversely affected 
thereby, the necessary readjustments shall 
be made so that they can maintain their 
previous earnings. 

6. A record of the nature of the depart- 
ure from the conditoins prevailing when 
the establishment became a controlled es- 
tablishment shall be kept, and shall be 
open for inspection by the authorized re- 
presentative of the Government. 

7. Due notice shall be given to the work- 
men concerned wherever practicable of 
any changes of working conditions which 
it is desired to introduce as the result of 
the establishment becoming a controlled 
establishment, and opportunity for local 
consultation with workmen or their repre- 
sentatives shall be given if desired. 

8. All differences with workmen engaged 
on Government work arising out of chang- 
es so introduced or with regard to wages 
or conditions of employment arising out of 
the war shall be settled in accordance with 
this Act without stoppage of work. 

.9. Nothing in this Schedule (except as 
provided by the third paragraph thereof) 
shall prejudice the position of employers 
or persons employed after the war. 

In September the Minister of Muni- 
tions set up the Central Labour Supply 
Committee in order to give greater ef- 
fect to the suspension of Trade Union 
rules. This Committee, on which em- 
ployers and employer were represent- 
ed, together with the Ministry o fMuni- 
tions, drew up the Dilution of Labour 
Scheme, and the Circulars L. 2 and L. 
3, which lay down rates of wages for 
women on men’s work and for unskill- 
ed and semi-skilled men on skilled 
men’s work. These Circulars contain 
no new guarantees ; but, in issuing 
them, the Ministry of Munitions ex- 
pressly drew attention to the fact that 
they were “strictly confined to the war 
period and subject to the observance of 
Schedule II. of the Munitions of War 
Act.” 

III. — The Munitions of War (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1916 

Most of the new guarantees given tp 
Labour in connection with the amend- 
ment of the Munitions Act at the close 
of 1915 dealt rather with the rates of 
wages to be paid during the war and 
with the actual administration of the 
Act than with the question of restora- 
tion. Attempts were made to introduce 
a new clause greatly extending the 
scope iof the records of departures from 
Trade Union custom which must be 


kept under Schedule II. This, however, 
was opposed by the Government, and 
negatived without a division. The only 
clause containing an important new 
guarantee had to do with the question 
of non-union labour* : — 

15. Where .non-union labour is introduc- 
ed during the war into any class of work 
in a eon trolled establishment in which it 
was the practice prior to the war to em- 
ploy union labour exclusively, the owner 
of the establishment shall be deemed to 
have undertaken that such introduction 
shall be only for the period of the war and 
if he breaks or attempts to break such an 
underaaking he shall be guilty of an of- 
fence under the principal Act and liable to 
a fine not exceeding £50; but, subject as 
aforesaid, such introduction shall not be 
deemed to be a change of working con- 
ditions. 

IV. — Summary of the Guarantees 

1. A general promise has been given, 

and many times repeated, that all 
changes made during the war are 
only for the period of the war, and 
that restoration will take place in 
all cases when the war is over. 

2. Statutory form has been given to 

this promise in the case of esta- 
blishments which are controlled 
under the Munitions of War Acts. 
Only in such establishments are 
Trade Union rules suspended by 
law, and only in such establish- 
ments is there a legal guarantee of 
restoration. 

3. In other cases, i.e., in regard to es- 

tablishments which are not con- 
trolled and in industries outside 
the scope of Part II. of the Muni- 
tions Act, the guarantees of restor- 
ation depend on the Treasury 
Agreement and on undertakings 
entered into by firms and by the 
Government. These guarantees are 
obligations of honour; but are not 
legally enforceable. 

4. Priority of employment after the 

war is guaranteed by law in the 
case of controlled establishments 
to men serving with the colours, 
and to men who were employed in 
any establishment when it became 
controlled. 


*Two purely drafting amendments designed 
to remedy technical flaws in the principal 
Act have been ignored, and, in describing the 
principal Act, it has been assumed that these 
amendments have taken effect. 
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5. A similar guarantee, resting upon 

the Treasury Agreement and not 
legally enforceable, exists in the 
case of establishments which are 
not controlled. This guarantee also 
holds good as from March 19th, 
1915, in the case of establishments 
which subsequently became con- 
trolled (i.e., a man who was em- 
ployed between March and July in 
an establishment which became 
controlled under the Munitions Act 
is guaranteed priority of employ- 
ment under the Treasury Agree- 
ment). 

6. The Government has given a prom- 

ise, which has not the force of law, 
that where new inventions are in- 
troduced, the class of workmen to 
operate them after the war shall be 
determined according to the prac- 
tice prevailing before the war in 
the nearest analogous class of 
work in a controlled establishment, 
in which it w T as the practice prior 
to the war to employ union labour 
exclusively, the introduction of 
such labour shall be only for the 
war period. 

V. — Note on Government Establish- 
ments 

The question has arisen whether the 
Government itself, in its capacity as 
employer is bound by the above pledg- 
es. The following answer, given by the 
Prime Minister on August 21st, 1916, in 
answer to a question by Mr. Duncan, 
explains the position: — 

“The Crown, not expressly named in 
the Munitions of War Act> 1915, is not as 
a matter of law bound by its provisions. 
There is a special machinery for settling 
such questions in the dockyards to which it 
seems desirable to resort in the first in- 
stance. There are other cases in which it 
is practically impossible to arbitrate in re- 
gard to isolated classes without reference 
to the interest of others. It is quite rec- 
ognized that, subject to exceptional cases, 
u 1 8 P 1 ? t af this Provision of the Act 
should be observed by Government De- 
partments. ’ ’ 

The question and answer in this case 
refer only to “the provisions for the 
avoidance of disputes enforced upon 
private employers”; but it is to be pre- 
sumed that the answer applies in prin- 
ciple to the restoration of Trade Union 
conditions after the war. 


Appendix 

In the following Appendix there 
have been gathered together for refer- 
ence the most important statements 
made by responsible members of the 
Government on the question of Trade 
Union rules. Extracts from the early 
speeches of Mr. Tennant and Mr. Har- 
old Baker, on behalf of the War Office, 
in February, 1915, though they contain 
no reference to guarantees, have been 
given because they are the earliest Gov- 
ernment pronouncements on the matter 
of Trade Union rules. Apart from these 
two extracts, only passages containing 
explicit promises of restoration after 
the war are included: — 

Mr. Tennant’s Speech, House- of Commons, 
February 8th, 1915. 

1 1 1 would appeal to the hon. gentlemen be- 
low the gangway (the Labour Party) to help 
us to organize the forces of labour, to help us 
so that where one man goes to join the colours 
his place may be taken by a man who is not 
of military age, or of military physique, or 
by a woman. I believe that might be done. 
>“I would ask them to assist the Government 
also in granting only for the period of the 
war some form of relaxation of their rules 
and regulations. 

“In the works of many firms, not so much 
armament firms as clothing firms, Factory 
Act rules and iregulations have been largely 
abrogated already, and I would seriously ask 
the Labour Party whether they could not pre- 
vail upon the Trade Unionists in this coun- 
try to adopt a measure of a purely temporary 
kind for the relaxation of same of the more 
stringent regulations. * ’ 

Mr. Harold Baker’s Speech, House of Commons 

February 9th, 1915. 

\ 11 There are certain steps which may be con- 
sidered desirable. The Trade Unions have a 
perfectly proper desire to safeguard their in- 
terests against the time when peace returns. 
If we leave these things to be settled by fair 
and proper discussion outside we shall be 
more likely to achieve the result desired . 11 

Lord Kitchener’s Speech, House of Lords, 

March 15th, 1915. 

“If has been brought to my notice on more 
than one occasion that the restrictions of 
Trade Unions have undoubtedly added to our 
difficulties, not so much in obtaining suffi- 
cient labour, as in making the best use of 
that labour. I am confident, however, that 
the seriousness of the position as regards our 
supplies has only to be mentioned and all con- 
cerned will agree to waive for the period of 
the war any of those restrictions which pre- 
vent in the very slightest degree our utilizing 
all the labour available to the fullest extent 
that is possible. ” 
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Mr. Lolyd George’s Speech, Treasury Confer- 
ence. March 17th, 1915. 

“The second proposition is the suspension 
where necessary during the war of restric- 
tions of output. Here, again, I want to make 
it perfectly cleaT that I am only discussing 
this suspension during the war. The increase 
in output is so essential to us, where we have 
to turn out munitions of war not merely for 
ourselves but to help our Allies, that I do 
hope you will help us for the moment by sus- 
pending the operation of any rules or regula- 
tions which tend to diminish the output. I 
know it is a very difficult question for you 
to decide upon, but it is very important for 
the State at the present juncture. ” 

Mr. Asquith’s Speech at Newcastle, 

March 29th, 1915. 

“What are those sacrifices? They may, 1 
think, be summarized under three heads — 
limitation of profits^ the temporary suspen- 
sion of restrictive rules and customs, and the 
provision of reasonable compensation in cases 
of proved injury or loss. The first, you ob- 
serve, fallls upon the employer, and the second 
upon the men — especially upon those men who 
are members of Trade Unions — and the third 
upon the State. L»et me deal with each of 
them in a single sentence. As to profits, I 
believe we shall all agree that the firms and 
companies who are supplying the State with 
munitions of war should not be entitled there- 
by to make undue profits out of them. That 
we know is the opinion, and is going to be the 
practice of some of the greatest and most re- 
presentative of those bodies. Under the second 
head, I believe there is an equally general 
agreement, and I hope and trust that that 
agreement will be translated into practice, 
and that restrictive regulations, whether as 
regards output or as regards demarcation of 
different classes of labour — regulations on 
long experience, which we may without pre- 
judice agree to be quite appropriate to nor- 
mal conditions — may be suspended while war 
lasts, to be resumed thereafter. I know well 
that an agreement to that effect has been 
come to between the Federation of Engineer- 
ing Employers and the great Trade Union, 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers which 
is the custodian and the experienced and 
tried trustee of the interests of the men, and 
I would venture to express a strong appeal 
that the agreement may be carried out not 
only as between the parties to it, but with 
the general assent of all men who in this cri- 
tical stage of our fortunes are engaged in the 
fabrications of munitions of war. They will 
suffer for nothing in the long run. 

“I aim not one of those, if there be such, 
who think that in these matters the Trade 
Unions have been pursuing chimeras or in- 
dulging in a passion for domineering and re- 
strictive regulation. I believe, on the contra- 
ry, that the great bulk, I won’t say all — 
many of them a.re much open to argument — 
but "the great bulk of the rules and customs 
which they have adopted as the fruit of long 
experience are justified by that experience, 
and have tended not to diminish but to in- 
crease the output of our industries. But we 


are living in exceptional times. We have to 
meet a special emergency, and you may be 
sure they will not be prejudicing the interests 
of their Unions or the cause which the Union 
represents if they consent, so long as those 
critical conditions prevail, to a temporary 
waiving and suspension of those customs and 
rules. ’ 9 i 

Mr. Lloyd George, Treasury Conference, 

March 22nd, 1915. 

“As to that .... we realized that when 
Labour was making concessions to us by re- 
laxing certain rules during the period of the 
war Labour was quite right in insisting on the 
strictest safeguards against those concessions 
being abused. I think you may say that we 
have practically accepted the safeguards sug- 
gested by the delegates; we were so entirely 
in agreement with them as to the desirability 
of protecting the workmen’s interests in the 
matter. ’ ’ 

Mr. Lloyd George’s Speech. House of Commons, 
introducing the Munitions Bill, 

June 23rd, 1915. 

“The next thing is the suspension during 
the war, on the honour and pledge of the na- 
tion that things would be restored exactly to 
the # position they were in before the suspen- 
sion, of all these restrictions and practices 
that interfere with the increase of the out- 
put of war materials.” 

The Home Secretary (Sir John Simon), speak- 
ing of the Second Reading of the Muni- 
tions Bill, June 28th, 1915. 

“In the first place, you must make it 
plain, and you must not only make it plain, 
but as far as may be you must provide in 
your Statute that this concession that work- 
people make in the crisis of the war for the 
country’s sake is a temporary concession, 
which does not in the least prejudice their 
established rights so hardly won after, in 
many cases, a long struggle in times past. 
This is a provision for the war, and for the 
war only, and it is an essential condition of 
that yrhiieh we are asking, that when the war 
is over the honour of the House of Commons 
is pledged, the promise of the Government is 
given, and all who really try -to carry this 
Bill undertake that organized workpeople are 
not to suffer because of the temporary aban- 
donment of Trade Union restrictions.” - 

Mr. Lloyd George’s Statement in the House of 
Commons on Progress of Munitions De- 
partment, July 28th, 1915. 

(“I hope they will take not merely a prom- 
ise but a solemn undertaking put in an Act 
of Parliament by which not merely the Gov- 
ernment, but the whole of the House of Com- 
mons and the House of Lords undertook that 
at the end of the war the fact of their aban- 
doning those piractices now will not prevent 
them restoring the practices at the end of the 
war. It is so vital that this should be done 
during the war that even an undertaking of 
that kind must be honoured.” 
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Mr. Lloyd George’s Speech to the Trades 

Union Congress, September 9th, 1915. 

“The next undertaking we gave was that 
we would give a guarantee that at the end of 
the war the pre-war conditions would be re- 
stored. How have we done that? We have 
done it, not merely by solemn declaration on 
the pant of the Government, but we have em- 
bodied them in an Act of Parliament. We 
have a statutory guarantee carried unanim- 
ously by Parliament* by men of all partiesi — 
employers, workmen, Liberal, Unionist, con- 
script ionist, anti-ieonscriptionist, pro-German, 
and anti-German — all sorts and conditions of 
men. They are all in it, and they are all com- 
mitted to that guarantee.” 

Mr. Asquith’s Reply to the Triple Alliance 

Deputation, ( ‘ ‘ Times ’ ’ Report. ) 

\ August 3rd, 1916. 

“Mr. Asquith said they were already tak- 
ing steps -to collect and classify the various 
war pledges, if he might so describe them, 
which had been given affecting Trade Union 
practices. So far as something like 4.000 con- 
trolled establishments were concerned, Part I. 
of the Munitions Act provided for the con.ti- 
nuanice of an arbitration machinery for the 
interpretation of these agreements for a year 
afteT the war, and the Government were care- 
fully considering what machinery was requir- 
ed to dispose of differences of interpretation, 
if there be such, in agreements affecting 
other works and establishments. Speaking 
generally on this point, he wished to say that 
the pledges which had been given, and the 
obligations incurred under them, were, in the 
view of the Government, obligations of honor 
and indisputably valid, and nothing but the 
assent of all -the parties concerned could vary 
them or dispense with their complete fulfil- 
ment. ” 

(“Daily Chronicle’’ Report.) 

“On the first of the five proposals put be- 
fore him (.restoration of Trade Union practi- 
ces after the wair) the Prime Minister said 
that most explicit and emphatic pledges had 
been given that all Trade Union conditions 
should be restored after the war, and the 
Government had no intention of departing 
from that pledge in the least degree. Provi- 
sion was made for the interpretation of these 
agreements in all leontrolled establishments, 
and the Government was carefully considering 
the kind of machinery to be set up to dispose 
of the difficulties of interpretation in other 
establishments. ’ y 

Mr. Montagu’s Speech, House of Commons, 

August 15th, 1916. 

“But the cessation of disputes and the post- 
ponement of the reforms which slowly emerg- 
ed from the clash of conflicting interests do 
not exhaust the full measure of the .sacrifices 
which organized Labour has made. The Trade 
Unions place on one side .the whole armour of 
Trade Union regulations upon which they 
had hitherto relied. Far the weapons slowly 
forged during long years of struggle— rules 
and customs relating to hours of labour, over- 
time, the right of entrance to 'trades, demarc- 
ation of industry, the regulation of boy la- 


bour, and the exclusion of women from cer- 
tain classes of occupations — all these, directly 
or indirectly, might have tended to reduce 
the output during the war. The Government 
asked Labour to put all these on one side. It 
was a great deal to ask. I doubt if any com- 
munity has ever been asked for greater sacri- 
fices, but with a loyalty and statesmanship 
which cannot be over-estimated the request 
was readily granted. The Trade Unions re- 
quired, and they were right to require, a scru- 
pulous record and recognition of what they 
were conceding. It was promised to them as 
a right, but they will receive more, not only 
the restoration of the system they temporarily 
abandoned, but the gratitude of the Army and 
of the nation, and they will, I trust, place the 
nation still further in their debt by playing 
an important part in devising some .system 
which will reconcile in the future conflicting 
industrial interests. ’ ’ 


U 



D. C. Coleman, the new Vice-President of 
lines west of Port Arthur, has had a remark- 
ably rapid rise to such a responsible position 
but has earned it, for he is known in railway 
circles as a man of exceptional ability. Born 
at Carleton Place, Ontario, in 1879, Mr. Cole- 
man joined the C. P. R. as a clerk in the as- 
sistant Engineer’s Office at Fort William in 
1899. Rising rapidly he was appointed Super- 
intendent at Nelson, B.C., in 1907, and in 1908 
was Superintendent of Car Service, Western 
Lines. In April, 1912, he was appointed Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the Manitoba Division 
at Winnipeg. In 1913 he became General 
Superintendent at Calgary and in 1915 Assist- 
ant General Manager, Western Lines, Winnipeg. 
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The Problem of Demobilisation 


A statement and some suggestions including Proposals for the 
Reform of Employment Exchanges 
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# # * 

The problem of demobilisation 

The prospect of the simultaneous dis- 
bandment of the Army and the munition 
workers, when Peace is assured, pre^ 
sents the most serious problem to Organ- 
ized Labor. To resettle all these millions 
into productive labor, without wide- 
spreading Unemployment and without 
causing a disastrous fall in Standard 
Rates of Wages, will tax all the capacity 
of our administrators. 


The numbers to be dealt with. 

The number of persons now support- 
ed out of Government funds, who will 
be discharged after Peace is assured, 
may be put at between six and eight 
millions (seven-eights of them men). 
These include Army, Navy, and auxil- 
iary services, temporary staff of Gov- 
ernment Departments, and the workers 
on munitions and all the other things 
that the Government is purchasing. 
Whatever we may allow for the future 
Peace strength there must, it seems, be 
six or eight millions to be discharged. 
This is nearly half the wage-earning 
population of the kingdom. No such 
colossal “ turning off" of “ hands" has 
ever taken place in any country. 

The order of discharge 

All these will not be discharged simul- 
taneously. The whole operation may, 
quite possibly, extend over several years. 
It must, however, be remembered that 
these millions of persons will be cost 
ing the Exchequer and therefore the 
tax-payer, something like a couple of 
million pounds per day , so that whilst 
the disbandment must inevitably be 
gradual, it is in the national interest 
that it should not be unnecessarily de- 
layed. 

The process of demobilization will 
probably begin with the munition work- 
ers. ' It is to be anticipated that the 
shell-makers, and, indeed, practically all 
others at work on war orders, will, to a 
very large proportion of their three or 
four millions, begin to be discharged 
within a few days of Peace being assur 
ed. The Government will probably at 
once stop all new orders and may give 
notice to terminate running contracts 
(many of these being terminable on 14 
days' notice). Moreover, it will often 
pay the Government to break a running 
contract, paying compensation to the 
capitalist employer only. One large em- 
ployer is said to have declared that he 
would discharge a thousand women with- 
in 24 hours of the Declaration of Peace. 
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It is, indeed, to be expected that, within 
three months, some two or three millions 
will have been turned off. Of course, 
many of these will be re-engaged, often 
by their present employers, as soon as 
they can be put to new work. What the 
interval will be, and how many will not 
be re-engaged by the same employer, 
will differ enormously from trade to 
trade and from place to place. In the 
vast majority of cases there will be at 
least some interval. 

The Army cannot be got rid of so 
summarily. In the first place the troops 
cannot be instantly withdrawn from all 
the various territories they are occupy- 
ing. Even the battalions and other 
units at home cannot all be dispensed 
with for some time. Moreover, even 
when the War Office decides that this 
or that unit can safely be dsipensed 
with, the business of separately “dis- 
charging” each man, settling up his ac- 
counts, receiving every article of his 
equipment, supplying him with civilian 
clothes, will — even apart from transpor- 
tation difficulties — necessarily involve 
delay. Unless some much more expedi- 
tious system is adopted than has hitherto 
prevailed, it is calculated that the dis- 
bandment cannot take place at a greater 
rate than 5,000 per day. At this rate 
it would take over six months before 
even one million men could be released. 
It would take two years to demobilize 
three millions. 

What the Government has promised 
to do. 

Though the first problem to be faced 
will be that of the swarm of millions of 
discharged munition workers and work 
ers in “war trades,” the Government 
do for the soldiers. What the Govern- 
ment has promised to the Army (Lord 
Newton’s authorized statement in the 
House of Lords on 14th December, 1915) 
is as follows : — 

(a) Each man's papers to be sent 
through in advance of his discharge to 
any town in the United Kingdom that 
he selects. (It is understood that this is 
to be one month in advance.) 

(b) Free railway ticket to that place. 

c) A month’s furlough (full pay and 

separation allowance continuing.) 

(d) A gratuity. Amounut not pub- 
lished : after the Boer war it was found 
to be £5 upwards, 


(e) A year’s unemployment Benefit 
whenever unemployed or whatever in- 
dustry the job may be (rate per week 
not yet announced: probably between 
7s. and 12s). 

As these terms were definitely promis- 
ed by the Government in December, 
1915, and as voluntary recruiting took 
place upon them, the Government could 
not depart from these provisions in any 
respect without a grave breach of faith. 
It is suggested that the Government 
should be urged, in addition — 

(i) to make it clear that the right 
to Unemployment Benefit will start from 
the very day the furlough expires , in 
case employment has not been obtained ; 

(ii) to make it clear (so as to be fair 
as between man and man) that this spe- 
cial Unemployment Benefit for dis- 
charged soldiers, whether insured or not, 
will be IN ADDITION TO any Unem- 
ployment Benefit to which a man em- 
ployed in an insured trade is already en- 
titled under the Insurance Act, FOR 
WHICH HE HAS PAID IN THE 
PAST AND WILL AGAIN BE COM- 
PULSORILY PAYING AS SOON AS 
HE STARTS WORK — (to treat the in- 
sured man no better than the uninsured 
would be, virtually, to confiscate what 
the insured man has paid out of his 
wages) ; and 

(iii) to include in the form which 
the Paymaster is to fill up for each sold- 
ier a question whether he wishes a du- 
plicate form to be sent through to any 
Trade Union ; and to order, in all such 
cases , that a duplicate of the form sent 
through to the Employment Exchange 
shall be sent through simultaneously to 
the Trade Union designated by the sold- 
ier, and in the absence of any address 
of such Trade Union, to the Parliamen- 
tary Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress . 

For the munition workers? 

But what is so far promised is promis- 
ed only for the discharged soldier (and 
the sailor will presumably get no less). 
The Government has, so far, not an- 
nounced what provisions will be made 
for the three or four million workers on 
munitions and in other “war trades,” 
who will mostly be turned adrift before 
the soldiers, and much more summarily. 

It must be remembered that (a) near- 
ly all these workers are legally forbidden 
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to leave their employment, and they 
cannot, therefore, look about now for a 
permanent situation; (b) that the maj- 
ority of them — notably the women and 
laborers — are getting only small earn- 
ings, which the rise in prices has made 
barely enough for subsistence; (c) that 
in many thousands of cases the workers 
have left home and come to the “ muni- 
tion towns,” in which the “slump” will 
be specially severe when Peace comes. 

It is suggested that the Government 
he asked to make the same sort of provi- 
sion for the discharge of these munition 
workers as it has promised to make for 
the discharged soldier — that is to say — 

(a) . .a month’s leave on full pay (at 
weekly time wages , if payable in the 
first instance by a private employer 
to be charged by him to the Govern- 
ment) i, or at any rate a month’s no- 
tice; 

(b) free railway ticket to any place 
in the United Kingdom selected by the 
worker; 

(c) Unemployment Benefit for a 
year; 

(d) Organized facilities for obtain- 
ing fresh employment. 

The machinery for finding new 
situations 

There will be, in the first year after 
Peace, several millions of men and wo- 
men requiring situations. At the same 
time there will, we may expect, be a 
more or less pronounced revival of trade, 
which will — after a longer or shorter in- 
terval of unemployment — provide places 
for these millions. What the Govern- 
ment has to provide is machinery for 
organizing this gigantic “general post” 
of workers, so that the aimless wander- 
ing after places and the interval of un- 
employment is each reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

It has been proposed that the exten- 
sive and difficult business of settling 
these millions of men and women into 
new situations should be entrusted to 
(a) the Recruiting Committees under 
Lord Derby’s scheme; (b) the Territor- 
ial Associations and regimental commit- 
tees or societies; or (c) philanthropic or 
mixed committees in each locality, on 
which the Soldiers and Sailors’ Help 
Society and the Soldiers and Sailors’ 
Families’ Associations would play a 
leading part. 


None of these proposals would be ac- 
ceptable to Organized Labor, because 
(i.) it would never do to make the get- 
ting of situations for discharged soldiers 
a matter of charity or favouritism; (ii.) 
such bodies could not be trusted to keep 
in view the paramount importance of 
maintaining the Standard Rates of 
Wages; and (iii.) it would be imprac- 
ticable to set up duplicate registers of 
situations and applicants, in competi- 
tion with those now maintained, how- 
ever imperfectly, by the Employment 
Exchanges. 

The trade union as employment agency 

The most satisfactory machinery for 
getting men into new jobs in the same 
trade is a well-organized and efficient 
Trade Union, having branches through- 
out the kingdom and in touch with prac- 
tically all the establishments. 

It has been suggested above that the 
Government should be pressed to allow 
every soldier desiring it to have a dup- 
licate paper sent through, one month 
before his discharge, to the head office 
of his Trade Union, as given by him (or, 
in failure to give the address, to the Par- 
liamentary Committee of the Trades 
Union Congress for transmission.) 

Every Trade Union ought in the mean- 
time to do its best to compile a list of 
all its members who are serving , and to 
get into communication with them as to 
which towns they propose to return , and 
what situation they desire. 

The need for employment exchanges 

In view of the fact that some Trade 
Unions do not undertake the placing of 
their unemployed members, and that 
the Employment Exchanges are (and 
will certainly continue) in existence, 
that they must necessarily deal with the 
men insured for Unemployment Benefit, 
and that a large number of Trade 
Unions already keep their own “vacant 
books” at these Exchanges, or other- 
wise work in conjunction with them, it 
seems inevitable that the Employment 
Exchanges — greatly increased in num- 
ber and accommodation, and working 
on new lines, under the joint supervision 
of Trade Unions and employers — should 
be used for the colossal new business to 
be undertaken. 
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Reform of the employment exchanges 

Up to the present the Exchanges 
have been viewed with grave suspicion 
by the Trade Union movement, and 
their action in placing men in situa- 
tions has been fiercely resented in many 
trades. If they are to prove an effect- 
ive instrument in this great emergency 
their administration and control must 
be greatly reformed. 

It is suggested that before Organised 
Labour can accept the Government 
Employment Exchanges as the machin- 
ery for the coming demobilisation the 
following reforms should be demand- 
ed : — 

(a) That in order to keep in line 
the various Employment Exchange 
Committees throughout the country 
and to maintain uniformity of admin- 
istration there should be a National 
Employment Committee, consisting 
of representatives of employers and 
of Trade Unions in equal numbers 
(together with consultative repres- 
entatives of the Board of Trade), 
which should (i.) deal with com- 
plaints and appeals from the various 
Employment Exchange Committees; 
(ii.) frame regulations for the ad- 
ministration of Exchanges; (iii.) 
have before it regular reports as to 
the state of employment; and (iv.) 
make such representations to the 
Board of Trade on the subject as 
may seem to be required. 

(b) That the existing Advisory 
Committees should be reorganised — 
without altering their present consti- 
tution of half employers and half 
Trade Union representatives — so 
that there shall be a separate com- 
mittee for each town, and for each 
Employment Exchange area outside 
the towns. 

(c) That the Trade Union repres- 
entation on each such committee be 
appointed on the plan adopted by 
the Statutory War Pensions Com- 
mittee, viz., the local Trades Council 
nominating two or three members, 
and the Trade Unions in the local- 
ity (giving preference to any import- 
ant unions not represented on the 
Trade Council and having due re- 
gard to the grades of skilled and 
unskilled and women workers) nom- 
inating the rest — the Parliamentary 


Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress, in consultation with the 
standing Joint Committee of Wo- 
men’s Industrial Organisations, act- 
ing as referees in case of doubt as 
to which unions should be thus 
recognised. 

(d) That no other persons be add- 
ed to such Employment Exchange 
Committees beyond the employers 
and the Trade Union representatives 
thus nominated and a representative 
of the Board of Trade. 

(e) That such Employment Ex- 
change Committees should fix their 
own meetings and appoint their own 
secretaries; that they should exer- 
cise complete supervision over the 
operations of their own Employment 
Exchange, and have access to all 
registrations ; and that all complaints 
against the Exchange should be plac- 
ed before them for the investigation 
and report. 

(f) That the Statutory War Pen- 
sions Committee be pressed to allow 
such Employment Exchange Com- 
mittees to act also as the sub-com- 
mittees for placing in employment 
disabled soldiers — the special sub- 
committees now being appointed for 
that purpose being dropped. 

(g) That, reverting to the prac- 
tice of the Metropolitan Labour Ex- 
changes prior to their being taken 
over by the Board of Trade, it should 
be made a rule that, whenever a dis- 
pute has been formally notified to 
the Employment Exchange, no re- 
gistration of vacancies at the estab- 
lishment at which the dispute exists 
should be made, and no applicants 
for employment should be referred 
to that establishment until the dis- 
pute is declared by both sides to be 
terminated. 

(h) That the official of any Trade 
Union within the area should be en- 
titled to examine at the Exchange 
all demobilisation forms received 
from the War Office or the Ministry 
of Munitions in respect of workers 
describing themselves as belonging to 
the occupation for which the union 
acts, in order that he may ascertain 
which of them belong to the union, 
and so give them the advantage of 
the union's efforts to get them quick- 
ly into new employment. 
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(i) That the Employment Exchan- 
ge should register the conditions as 
to wages upon which any engage- 
ments are made through its agency 
— the employer being required by 
statute or regulation to supply the 
information — as is already done in 
the case of all engagements of sea- 
men, firemen, etc., on merchant ves- 
sels by the mercantile marine offices. 

(j) That the National Employment 
Committee should include in its reg- 
ulations the terms as to wages, hours, 
and other conditions of employment 
upon which situations may be filled 
through the Exchanges, in such a 
way as to prevent the Exchanges 
being used in contravention of the 
Fair Wage Clause insisted on by the 
House of Commons and local author- 
ities, or the conditions as to Stand- 
ard Rates embodied in Part II. of the 
National Insurance Act. 

With such Reforms in the control 
and management of the Employment 
Exchanges, it is suggested that they 
may safely and advantageously be made 
use of by the Trade Unions, and be 
adopted as the machinery for the great 
4 * general post” of workers that will 
follow the Declaration of Peace. 

♦**• 

For the vigorous programme which 
Lord Shaughnessy recently hinted as 
planned by the Canadian Pacific for 
the period after the war, the Hoard of 
Directors have selected to assist Mr. E. 
W. Beatty, the new President, a team 
of Vice-Presidents well known for their 
driving force and executive ability, 
and particulary strong in the operat- 
ing field. Grant Hall, who is Vice- 
President with jurisdiction over all 
lines, has been aptly described as a 
“big man physically with a heart as 
big as his body.” “ Grant,” as he is 
known by the rank and file of the rail- 
way, is a favorite with everyone from 
the trackwalker up. He is a disciplin- 
arian, but he is a just disciplinarian, 
and it is a matter .of common knowledge 
that no matter in what position he may 
have occupied, since he rose from the 
ranks in the old Grand Trunk shops, 
and showed his ability in the old C.P. 
R. shops at Iloclielaga, he has always 
made it a point to investigate any com- 
plaint made to him by a man under his 
control. 

Westerners will tell of the time when 
he was in charge at Revelstoke some 


dozen years ago and when he worked 
night and day for a week in the moun- 
tains to lift one of the worst snow 
blockades in the history of the tran- 
scontinental railway. It is matter of 
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record on the Revelstoke division that 
“Grant” could get more work out of a 
body of men than any other half dozen 
men, and it is largely because he knows 
how to take off his own coat (if they 
do such things in snow blockades) and 
do his own share of the work.” 

Grant Hall was born at Montreal, 
November 27th 1863, and was educated 
at Bishop ’s College and School, Lennox- 
ville, Quebec. He joined the C.P.R. in 
1887 as locomotive foreman and from 
1893 to 1898 was general locomotive 
foreman on the Intercolonial Railway 
at Moncton, New Brunswick. In Sep- 
tember, 1898, he returned to the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway, where he was 
consecutively general foreman, first at 
the McAdam and later at the Winnipeg 
shops; master mechanic of the British 
Columbia division; assistant superin- 
tendent of motive power eastern lines, 
and superintendent of motor power 
and car department, western lines; 
from November, 1911 to December, 
1914, assistant general manager, west- 
ern lines; when he was appointed Vice- 
President and General Manager. 
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Freedom of Speech and of the Press 

Striking passages from distinguished 
champions of freedom of 
expression 


1.— AMERICAN QUOTATIONS 

Thos. Jeffferson : If there be any 
among us who would wish to dissolve 
this Union or to ehange its republican 
form, let them stand undisturbed as 
monuments of the safety with which 
error of opinion may be toleiated 
where reason is left free to combat it. 

J. Q. Adams : The freedom of the 
press should be inviolate. 

Thomas Paine : He that would make 
his own liberty secure, must guard 
even his enemy from oppression, for if 
he violates this duty he establishes a 
precedent that will reach to himself. 

Daniel Webster : Important as I 
deem it, sir, to discuss the policy of the 
measures at present pursued, it is still 
more important to maintain the right 
of such discussion in its full and just 
extent. * * * It is the ancient and 

constitutional right of this people to 
canvass public measures, and the mer- 
its of public men. It is a homebred 
right, a fireside privelege. * * * It 
is not to be drawn into controversy. It 
is as undoubted as the right of breath- 
ing the air and walking on the earth. 
Belonging to private life as a right, it 
belongs to public life as a duty. This 
high constitutional privilege I shall de- 
fend and exercise in all places in time 
of war, in time of peace and at all 
times. Living, I will assert it ; dying, I 
^ ill assert it ; and should I leave no 
other inheritance to my children I will 
leave them the inheritance of free prin- 
ciples and the example of a manlv, in- 
dependent and constitutional defense 
or them. 

William Lloyd Garrison, — (Free 
Speech and Free Inquiry) : lie who is 
torcibly stopping the mouth of his 
opponent, or for burning any man at 
the stake, or thrusting him into prison 
or exacting a pecuniary fine from him 
or impairing his means of procuring 


an honest livelihood, or treating him 
scornfully, on account of his peculiar 
view on any subject # * * is under 
the dominion of a spirit of ruffanism 
or cowardice, or animated by that fierce 
intolerance which characterized Paul 
of Tarsus in his zeal to exterminate 
the heresy of Christianity. On the 
other hand, he who forms his opinions 
from the dictates of enlightened rea- 
son, and sincerely desires to be led in- 
to all truth, dreads nothing so much 
as the suppression of free enquiry — is 
at all times ready to give a reason for 
the hope that is in him — calmly listens 
to the objections of others — feels 
nothing of anger or alarm lest his 
foundation be swept away by the 
waves of opposition. It is impossible, 
therefore, for him to be a persecutor, 
or to call upon the strong arm of viol- 
ence to put a gag into the mouth of 
any one, however heretical in his senti- 
ments. In proportion as we perceive 
and embrace the truth, de we become 
meeg, heroic, magnanimous, divine. 

Theodore Parker — (The Mexican 
War): Your President tells us it is 
treason to talk so! Treason is it? Trea- 
son to discuss a war which the govern- 
ment made and which the people are 
made to pay for? Why, if the people 
cannot discuss the war they have got 
to fight and to pay for, who under 
heaven can? Whose business is it, if 
it is not yours and mine? 

I think lightly of what is called trea- 
son against a government. That may 
be your duty today, or mine, but trea- 
son against the people, against man- 
kind. against God, is a great sin, not 
lightly to be spoken of. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson: But if there 
be a country where knowledge cannot 
be diffused without perils of mob law 
and statute law; where speech is not 
free; where the post-office is violated, 
mail bags opened and letters tampered 
with ; * * * where liberty is attack- 
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ed in the primary institution of social 
life; where the laborer is not secured 
in the earnings of his own hands ; where 
suffrage is not free and equal — that 
country is, in all these respects, not 
civil, but barbarous, and no advantage 
of soil, coast or climate can resist these 
suicidal mischiefs. 

Wendell Phillips : No matter whose 
the lips that would speak, they must be 
free and ungagged. Let us believe that 
the whole of truth can never do harm 
to the whole of virtue ; and remember 
that in order to get the whole of truth 
you must allow every man, right or 
wrong, freely to utter his conscience, 
and protect him in so doing. Entire un- 
shackled freedom for every man’s life, 
no matter what his doctrine — the safety 
of free discussion no matter how wide 
its range. The community which dares 
not protect its humblest and most hated 
member in the free utterance of his 
opinions, no matter how false or hate- 
ful, in only a gang of slaves. 

If there is anything in the universe 
that can’t stand discussion, let it crack. 

Henry David Thoreau : “On the Du- 
ty of Civil Disobedience”: Must the 
citizen ever for a moment, or in the 
least degree, resign his conscience to 
the legislator? Why has every man a 
conscience, then ? I think that we 
should be men first, and subjects after- 
wards. It is not desirable to cultivate a 
respect for the law, so much as for the 
right. The only obligation which I have 
a right to assume is to do at any time 
what I think right. 

Spring (March 2, 1858) : There is no 
need of a law to check the license of 
the press. It is law enough and more 
than enough to itself. Virtually the 
Community must have come together 
and agreed what things shall be utter- 
ed, have agreed on a platform and to 
excommunicate him who departs from 
it, and no one in a thousand dares utter 
anything else. 

Autumn (November 16, 1858) : A free 
spoken man, of sound lungs, cannot 
draw a long breath, without causing 
your rotten institutions to come top- 
pling down, but the vacuum he makes. 
Freedom of speech ! It hath not entered 
into your hearts to conceive what those 
words mean. * * * The church, the 
state, the school, the magazines, think 


they are liberal and free ! It is the free- 
dom of the prison yard. 

Walt Whitman : I say discuss all and 
expose all — I am for every topic openly : 

I say there can be no safety for These 
States without innovators — without 
free tongues, and ears willing to hear 
the tongues. 

And I announce as a glory of These 
States that they respectfully listen to 
propositions, reforms, fresh views and 
doctrines from successions of men and 
women. 

Each age with its own growth! 

Abraham Lincoln : The man who will 

not investigate both sides of a question 
is dishonest. 

Prof. Franklin H. Giddings : Our 

government is based on the agreement 
both tacit and implied, that the minori- 
ty shall always have the rights of free 
speech, of free press, and of free agita- 
tion, in order to convert itself if possi- 
ble from a minority into a majority. As 
soon as these rights of the minority are 
denied, it will inevitably resort to se- 
cret meetings, conspiracies and finally 
force. In times of stress, it may be ex- 
tremely embarassing for the majority 
to be hampered in quick, decisive ac- 
tion by an obstinate minority ; but 
nevertheless the recognition of the 
right of the minority is our sole bond 
of unity. For this reason, I repeat 
that any attempt to interfere with the 
rights of free speech and free press is 
a blow at the very foundations of our 
government. (On the Espionage Bill, 
1917.) 

Mark Twain (in the “ Mysterious 
Stranger”; “Satan” speaking of the 
effect of an aggressive war on liberty of 
opinion) : The loud little handful, as 
usual, will shout for the war. The pul- 
pit will — warily and cautiously — object 
at first; the great big, dull bulk of the 
Nation will rub its sleepy eyes and try 
to make out why there should be a war, 
and will say, earnestly and indignantly, 
“It is unjust and dishonorable, and 
there is no necessity for it.” Then the 
handful will shout louder. A few fair 
men on the other side will argue and 
reason against the war with speech and 
pen, and at first will have a hearing 
and be applauded; but it will not last 
long; those others will outshout them, 
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and presently the anti-war audiences 
will thin out and lose popularity. Be- 
fore long you will see this curious 
thing: the speakers stoned from the 
platforms, and free speech strangled by 
hordes of furious men who in their se- 
cret hearts are still at one with those 
stoned speakers — as earlier — but do 
not dare to say so. And now the whole 
nation — pulpit and all — will take up 
the war-cry and shout itself hoarse, and 
mob any honest man w T ho ventures to 
open his mouth ; and presently such 
mouths will cease to open. Next the 
statesmen will invent cheap lies, putting 
the blame upon the nation that is at- 
tacked, and every man will be glad of 
their conscience-soothing falsities, and 
will diligently study them, and refuse 
to examine any refutation of them ; and 
thus he will bye and bye convince him- 
self that the war is just, and will thank 
God for the better sleep he enjoys after 
this process of grotescpie self-deception. 


Woodrow Wilson : If there is one thing 
we love more than another in the Unit- 
ed States it is that every man should 
have the privilege, unmolested and un- 
criticized, to utter the real convictions 
of his mind. . . . 

I believe that the weakness of the 
American character is that there are so 
few growlers and kickers among us. . 

Difference of opinion is a sort of 
mandate of conscience. . . 

We have forgotten the very principle 
of our origin, if we have forgotten how 
to object, how to resist, how to agitate, 
how to pull down and build up, even to 
the extent of revolutionary practices, if 
it be necessary to readjust matters. ’. 


(The New Freedom): For a long 
time this country has lacked one of the 
institutions which freemen have alwavs 
and everywhere held fundamental. For 
a long time there has been no sufficient 
opportunity of counsel among the peo- 
ple; no place and method of talk, of ex- 
change of opinion, of parley. 

I conceive it to be one of the needs 
ot the hour to restore the processes of 
common counsel. . . 


w e must learn, we freemen, to i 
as our fathers did, somehow, s< 
where, for consultation. 

At this opening of a new age, in 
its day of unrest and discontent 
our part to clear the air, to bring a 


common counsel, to set up the parlia- 
ment of the people. ... 

What are the right methods of poli- 
tics ? Why, the right methods are those 
of public discussion. . . . 

The only thing that can ever make a 
free country is to keep a free, hopeful 
heart under every jacket in it. . . 

We have been hold that it is unpatri- 
otic to criticize public action. Well, if 
it is, there is a deep disgrace resting 
upon the origins of this nation. This 
nation originated in the sharpest sort 
of criticism of public policy. We ori- 
ginated, to put it in the vernacular, in 
a kick, and if it be unpatriotic to kick, 
why then the grown man is unlike the 
child. . . . 

Keep the air clear with constant dis- 
cussion. . . . 

The whole purpose of democracy is 
that we may hold counsel with one an- 
other, so as not to depend on the under- 
standing of one man, but to depend up- 
on the common counsel of all. 

2.— ENGLISH QUOTATIONS 

John Milton, “ Areopagnitica”( 1644) : 
Many a man lives a burden to the 
earth ; but a good book is the precious 
life-blood of a master spirit, embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose to a life 
beyond life. 'Tis true, no age can rest- 
ore a life, whereof perhaps there is no 
great loss ; and revolutions of ages do 
not oft recover the loss of a rejected 
truth, for the w T ant of which whole na- 
tions fare the worse. We should be 
wary therefore what persecution we 
raise against the living labours of pub- 
lic men, how we spill that seasoned life 
of man, preserved and stored up in 
books ; since we see a kind of homocide 
may be thus committed, sometimes a 
martyrdom, and if it extend to the 
whole impression, a kind of massacre, 
whereof the execution ends not in the 
slaying of an elemental life, but strikes 
at the ethereal and fifth essence, the 
breath of reason itself ; slays an im- 
mortality rather than a life. 

“Censorship” (Licensing). — When a 
man writes to the w r orld, he summons 
up all his reason and deliberation to as- 
sist him; he searches, meditates, is in- 
dustrious, and likely consults and con- 
fers with his judicious friends; after 
which done he takes himself to be in- 
formed in what he writes, as well as 
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any that wrote before him; if in this, the 
most consummate act .of his fidelity and 
ripeness, no years, no industry, no 
former proof of his abilities, can bring 
him to that state of maturity, as not 
to be still mistrusted and suspected, 
unless he carry all his considerate dili- 
gence, all his midnight watchings, and 
expense of Palladian oil, to the hasty 
view of an unleisured licenser, perhaps 
much his younger, perhaps far his in- 
ferior in judgment, perhaps one who 
never knew the labor of book-writing, 
and if he be not repulsed, or slighted, 
must appear in print like a puny with 
his guardian, and his censor’s hand on 
the back of his title to be his bail and 
surety that he is no idiot, or seducer, it 
cannot be but a dishonour and derroga- 
tion to the author, to the book, to the 
privilege and dignity of learning. 

The State shall be my governors, but 
not my critics; they may be mistaken 
in the choice of a licenser, as easily as 
this licenser may be mistaken in an 
author. 

Truth and understanding are not 
such wares as to be monopolized and 
traded in by tickets and statutes and 
standards. 

“ Heresy”. — A man may be a heretic 
in the truth; and if he believes things 
only because his pastor says so, or the 
Assembly so determines, without know- 
ing other reason, though his belief be 
true, yet the very truth he holds be- 
comes his heresy. 

For if we be sure we are in the right, 
and, do not hold the truth guiltily 
which becomes not, if we ourselves con- 
demn not our own weak and frivolous 
teaching, and the people for an un- 
taught and irreligious gadding rout, 
what can be more fair, that w T hen a man 
judicious, learned, and of a conscience, 
for aught we know, as good as theirs 
that taught us what we know, shall 
not privily from house to house, which 
is more dangerous, but openly by writ- 
ing publish to the world what his opin- 
ion is, what his reasons, and wherefore 
that which is not thought cannot be 
sound? 

Where there is much desire to learn, 
there of necessity will be much argu- 
ing, much writing, many opinions; for 
opinion in good men is but knowledge 
in the making. 


“Liberty of Opinion”. — Give me li- 
berty to know, to utter, and to argue 
freely according to conscience, above 
all liberties. 

And though all the winds of doctrine 
were let loose to play upon the earth, 
so Truth be in the field, we do injuri- 
ously by licensing and prohibiting to 
misdoubt her strength. Let her and 
Falsehood grapple ; who ever knew 
Truth put to the worse, in a free and 
open encounter? 

What a collusion is this, when as we 
are exhorted by the wise man to use 
diligence, to seek for wisdom as for 
hidden treasures early and late, that 
an, other order shall enjoin us to know 
nothing but by statute? When a man 
hath been labouring the hardest labour 
in the deep mines of knowledge, hath 
furnished out his findings in all their 
equippage, drawn forth his reasons as 
it were a battle ranged, scattered and 
defeated all objections in his way, calls 
out his adversary into the plain, offers 
him the advantage of wind and sun, if 
he please; only that he may try the 
matter out by dint of argument, for his 
opponents then to skulk, to lay ambush- 
ments, to keep a narrow bridge of li- 
censing where the challenger should 
pass, though it be valour enough in 
soldiership, is but weakness and cow- 
ardice in the wars of Truth. 

For who knows not that Truth is 
strong, next to the Almighty; she needs 
no policies, n>or strategems, nor licens- 
ings to mage her victorious; those are 
the shifts and the defenses that error 
uses against her power: give her but 
room, and do not bind her when she 
sleeps, for then she speaks not true, as 
the old Proteus did, who spake oracles 
only when he was caught and boimd, 
but then rather she turns herself into 
all shapes, except her own, and per- 
haps tunes her voice according to the 
time, as Micaiah did before Ahad, until 
she be adjured in her own likeness. Yet 
it is not impossible that she may have 
more shapes than one. 

How many other things might be tol- 
erated in peace, and left to conscience, 
had we but charity, and were it not the 
chief stronghold of our hypocrisy to be 
ever judging one another. I fear yet 
this iron yoke of outward conformity 
hath left a slavish print upon our 
necks ; the ghost of a linen decency yet 
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haunts us. We stumble and are impa- 
tient at the least dividing of one visible 
congregation from another though it be 
not in fundamentals; and through our 
forwardness to suppress, and our back- 
wardness to recover any enthralled 
piece of truth out of the grip of cus- 
tom, we care not to keep truth separat- 
ed from truth, which is the fiercest rent 
and disunion of all. We (^o not see that 
while we still affect by all means a 
rigid external formality, we may as 
soon fall again into a gross conforming 
stupidity, a stark and dead congeal- 
ment of wood, and hay, and stubble 
forced and frozen together, which is 
more to the sudden degenerating of a 
Church than many subdichotomies of 
petty schisms. 

Rev. Robert Hall : The law hath am- 
ply provided against over acts of sedi- 
tion and disorder, and to suppress 
mere opinions by any other method 
than reasoning and argument is the 
height of tyranny. Freedom of thought 
being intimately connected with the 
happiness and dignity of man in every 
stage of his being, is of so much more 
importance than the preservation of 
any Constitution, that to infringe the 
former under pretense of supporting 
the latter, is to sacrifice the means to 
the end. 

Lord Brougham : The great truth 
has finally gone forth to all the ends of 
the earth that man shall no more rend- 
er account to man for his belief, over 
which he has himself no control. Hence- 


forward nothing shall prevail upon us 
to praise or to blame any one for that 
which he can no more change than he 
can the hue of his skin or the height of 
his stature. 

James Bryce (‘‘The American Com- 
monwealth”) : One danger — the smal 
ler one — yet sometimes troublesome, is 
the difficulty of ascertaining the will of 
the majority. The other danger is that 
minorities may not sufficiently assert 
themselves. Where a majority has err- 
ed, the only remedy against the pro- 
longation or repetition of its error is in 
the continued protests and agitation of 
the minority, an agitation which ought 
to be peaceably conducted, carried on 
by voice and pen, but which must be 
vehement enough to rouse the people 
and deliver them from the consequences 
of their blunders. 

Bertrand Russell, “Why Men Fight” 
A free community requires not only le- 
gal freedom, but a tolerant public opin- 
ion, an absence of that instinctive in- 
quisition into our neighbors' affairs 
which, under the guise of upholding a 
high moral standard, enables good peo- 
ple to indulge unconsciously a disposi- 
tion to cruelty and persecution. 

The success in fighting which is 
achieved by suppressing freedom of 
thought is brief and very worthless. 

Instead of obedience and discipline, 
we ought to aim at preserving inde- 
pendence and impulse. Instead of ruth- 
lessness, education should try to dev- 
elop justice in thought. 


HELP FOR THE HOUSEWIFE 


Freedom from the Tax on Time and Strength, the 
Chain that fastens her indoors, the useless Tax of 
Homebaking. There is deliverance in every loaf of 

DEMAND “HOLSUM BREAD” 

Made Clean — Delivered Clean 

W. R. MILTON 672 Bannatyne Avenue -- WINNIPEG 
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The Problems of National Reconstruction 


A Summary by the Standing Committee, on plans 
and propaganda of the Canadian National 
Recon&rudtion Groups 


PREFACE 

The organisation of the Canadian 
National Reconstruction Groups was 
begun a year ago for the purpose of 
studying the problems which have de- 
veloped by reason of the w T ar in con- 
nection with the Returned Soldier, Un- 
employment, the relations of Capital 
and Labour, Industrial and Agricult- 
ural Development, and general social 
well-being. 

The object of the organisation is to 
create throughout the Dominion nume- 
rous small groups of ten to fifteen per- 
sons representing different phases of 
national activity and opinion, including 
wherever possible, representatives of 
the Returned Soldiers and of Capital, 
Production, and Labour, for the pur- 
pose of studying together the problems 
arising from the war, and of making 
suggestions for their solution. 

To give the Groups some concrete 
material to work upon, the body which 
started the movement, constituting it- 
self a Standing Committee on Plans 
and Propaganda, has collected the opi- 
nions and suggestions of many writers. 
These are embodied in abbreviated form 
in the following pages, and, wherever 
practicable, a reference has been made 
to the publication from which the mat- 
ter is taken. General statements with 
no references, represent the prevailing 
opinion so far as the committee can 
gather it. 

Due to the fact that more attention 
has been given in England than else- 
where to the subject of Reconstruction, 
most of the references are to English 
books and reviews. 

The Committee, however, has endeav- 
oured in such cases to connect the refer- 
ences with Canadian conditions. 

Necessarily also, the radical view- 
point is greatly predominant, because 
those who either do not anticipate or 
do not desire any change from pre-war 
conditions, have issued little or no liter- 
ature bearing upon Reconstruction. 


It is, however, to be particularly not- 
ed that the Standing Committee on 
Plans and Propaganda, whose work is 
secretarial in its nature, does not endor- 
se or challenge the opinions or recom- 
mendations submitted. They are record- 
ed in order to indicate the nature of 
the problems, to furnish a basis for dis- 
cussion, and to suggest some publica- 
tions to be secured to permit of a 
thorough study of each subject. 

At the same time it has been felt that 
to present these opinions and recom- 
mendations in the somewhat assertive 
form of a report on policy would be 
best calculated to stimulate criticism 
on the part of the Groups. This critic- 
ism, either general or detailed, and 
either of the whole pamphlet or of such 
chapters as may especially interest 
particular Groups, is earnestly invited, 
and will be used as the basis of a re- 
vised report by chapters or as a whole, 
which will again be submitted to the 
Groups for consideration. In this way 
it is hoped to arrive at a policy that will 
not only meet the problems but will 
also express a united public opinion 
throughout the country. 

The formation of study groups should 
not be difficult. It is only necessary 
for anyone who is interested to gather 
a few friends around him and arrange 
for regular meetings throughout the 
winter. 

The Standing Committee will do all 
in its power to assist; and expressly 
undertakes the duty of informing each 
Group as to sources of information, ap- 
propriate literature, and Government 
activities. Persons inaugurating or join- 
ing a group, will perform a national 
service. The work will be found inter- 
esting, and, with the assistance of the 
Standing Committee on Plans and Pro- 
paganda, will be simple, and will oc- 
cupy but little time. 

It is also the desire of the Commit- 
tee to co-operate with other bodies 
which may have similar objects or 
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which may appoint committees to con- 
sider the problems of Reconstruction, 
such bodies, that is to say, as Canadian 
Clubs, Rotary Clubs, Ministerial As- 
sociations, Canadian Problems Clubs, 
Women’s Clubs, Labour Organisations, 
Returned Soldiers Societies, The Grain 
Growers’ Association, The Canadian 
Industrial Reconstruction Association, 
and all other societies and clubs that 
may be interested. 

The Committee desires to make it 
plain that the organisation is connect- 
ed with no political party, and seeks 
to serve no interests except those which 
are wholly national. The members of the 
Committee act in a purely personal ca- 
pacity. 

The Committee hopes that if suffi- 
cient interest be shown in the subject 
of Reconstruction by the public, it may 
assist in the creation of a Ministry of 
Reconstruction, which will effectively 
co-ordinate and futher Government 
action in Canada, in the same manner 
as is already the case in Great Britain 
and as is now projected in the United 
States of America. 

Any communications can be address- 
ed to the Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
Francis Hankin, No. 201 Coristine 
Building, Montreal, from whom fur- 
ther copies of this publication may be 
obtained. 

The Standing Committee on Plans 
and Propaganda, 

WARWICK CHIPMAN, 

Chairman. 

FRANCIS HANKIN, 

Honorary Secretary. 

Rev. George Adam, Emmanuel Church, 
Drummond Street, Montreal, P. Q. 

Professor W. Caldwell, McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal, P.Q. 

Warwick^ F. Chipman, K.C., (Chair- 
man), 705 Dominion Express Build- 
ing, Montreal, P.Q. 

R. J. Dale, Dale & Co. Limited, Mont- 
real, P. Q. (Past president of the 
Montreal Board of Trade). 

Robert C. Dexter, Charity Organisa- 
tion Society, Montreal, P. Q. 

James Ferres, Wilson, Paterson Co. 
Montreal, P.Q. 

J. T. Foster, President, Trades and La- 
bor Council, Montreal, P.Q. 


Francis Hankin, (Hon. Secretary), 
Francis Hankin & Co. Limited, Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

Zepherin Hebert, Hudon, Hebert & 
Co., Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 

M. Henke, Forest Products Laborato- 
ries of Canada, Montreal, P. Q. 

T. McC. Hutchison, Drummond, McCall 
& Co., Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 

R. P. Jellett, Royal Trust Co., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

C. Gordon Mitchell, Architect, Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

II. C. Moore, Export gent, 10 St. John 
Street, Montreal, P.Q. 

Robert Neilson, Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
George Pierce, Editor, “The Canadian 
Railroader,” the official organ of the 
Fifth Sunday Meeting Association. 
C. F. Sise, Bell Telephone Co. of Cana- 
da, Montreal, P.Q. (President of 
Canadian Club, of Montreal). 

Capt. R. S. Skinner, G.W.V.A., The 
Consumers’ Glass Co. Limited, Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

B.B. Stevenson, The Royal Bank of 
Canada, Montreal, P.Q. 

THE PROBLEMS OF RECON- 
STRUCTION 

The Problems of Reconstruction are 
of two kinds. First are those of Demo- 
bilisation and Employment; then fol- 
low the Constructive Problems which 
are dual in nature namely Economic 
and Human. The economic problems 
can be more easily stated than the hu- 
man, but both are vitally important. 

A study of the economic aspects will 
indicate the national importance of ad- 
equate food supplies, the control of or 
access to raw materials, and the great- 
est possible production at the lowest 
cost. The war has taught the national 
need for efficiency of method and for 
wide co-operation in industry. Econ- 
omic strength depends largely upon 
surplus products for exportation, en- 
abling nations to command the pro- 
ducts which they require from abroad. 

National effort after the war, will 
therefore centre in Export Trade. Pre- 
parations already are being made which 
owing to the proved advantages of co- 
operation, are tending towards great 
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combinations or even towards unific- 
ation into national industries. 

Of equal importance is the human 
side of the problem, since the utmost 
industrial efficiency is impossible with- 
out the hearty and willing co-operation 
of the workers. This can only be secur- 
ed by the provision for them of ad- 
equate security, health, housing, and 
education, and of due opportunity for 
leisure and self determination. These 
require co-operation and confidence 
between capital and labour, necessitat- 
ing an efficient democratisation of in- 
dustry. 

Reconstruction presupposes Destruc- 
tion. What is being destroyed through- 
out the world? The old relationships 
between the classes; the old ideas of 
security and fixity of tenure, privil- 
eges, occupations, and customs; the old 
system of “laissez-faire” and individ- 
ualism. 

The men in the trenches and in the 
munition works are pondering on their 
sudden transfer from old habits and 
surroundings to a new life and new 
relationships in the social order, their 
new individual importance and power 
in the Nation, and yet their utter impo- 
tence unless they closely co-operate and 
combine. They have seen a great out- 
pouring of seemingly endless national 
wealth for the purposes of Destruction, 
and will not, on the return of peace, 
be denied a greatly increased expendi- 
ture for the purposes of security, com- 
fort, and health. Life at the front has 
given to the town dweller an opportu- 
nity for thought and discussion with 
other classes, gropingly it may be, on 
the basis of our social fabric ; and the 
countryman’s contact with city life and 
people has widened his outlook and his 
demands. There is a criticism of all pre- 
viously accepted principles of Society. 
Of our new capacity for thought, it is 
written in the report of the British 
Committee of the Privy Council on 
Scientific and Industrial Research: “It 
“is not often in our history that the na- 
“tion has found time to think. Now, 
“by a curious paradox, while the flow- 
“*er of her youth and strength are fight- 
“ing for her freedom and her life, the 
“others have a chance of thinking out 
“the best use to which that life and 
“freedom can be put when they are safe 
“once more. Indeed at the present time, 


“activity is as marked in the field of 
“ideas as it is in the field of war”. 

Men in general have discovered also 
that they have courage, and this will 
give them greater determination in the 
securing of their rights in any after- 
war conflict of interests that may arise. 

Another feature of the times is the 
expansion of output due to the use of 
improved machinery, scientific methods 
of operation, and an increased individ- 
ual efficiency in the worker. 

What in the main are the expecta 
tions and problems of the period after 
the war? Students agree that the cen- 
tre of change will be in the Industrial 
World, but opinions differ as to the 
results that will develop. What are the 
principles at which all disinterested 
students profess to aim? The mutual 
recognition of human rights coincident 
and consistent with a sound progress- 
iveness that will guarantee Democracy 
against all threats to its experience. 

Moreover, there has to be faced the 
concrete problem of raising funds for 
the payment of the interest and the 
principal of huge National Debts, which 
can only be done by increased pro- 
duction. 

Our task, therefore, both for justice 
and for the maintenance of Democracy 
is to secure Democratic efficiency. What 
are the fundamental requirements to 
this end? They may be stated to be the 
following : 

(1) The fullest and fairest possible 
use of land and natural resources to 
satisfy the requirements of all. 

(2) Adequate organisation to effect 
an equitable distribution of raw ma- 
terial to industry in order to satisfy 
the demands for work and subsistence 
of the individual : efficient methods, 
and plant to obtain the greatest possi- 
ble production. 

(3) Means for ensuring the best men- 
tal and physical development of all 
units. 

(4) The power of securing such a dis- 
tribution of the products of the land 
and industry as will furnish a reason- 
able measure of subsistence, health, lei- 
sure and securitty. 

(5) A truly democratic share in the 
the people engaged therein, whether 
political, industrial, professional, or 
other. 
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Two views are prevalent as to the 
actual developments to be expected af- 
ter the war. The first-the pessimistic — 
is that the autocratic methods introduc- 
ed during the war will remain too 
strong to be disarmed; that Capital 
will continue its close alliance with the 
State, and will be able effectively to 
defeat the powers of Labour because 
of a sudden impoverishment by reason 
of unemployment, dilution, and the re- 
linquishing of labour's rights and cus- 
toms. This will result in class discon- 
tent, disaffectation, and eventual re 
bellion. “AE” (Mr. George Russell) 
writes : — 

“I think the menace of the Peace 
“before us is greater than the menace 
“of the unconcluded war. I have fore- 
bodings that the condition of labour 
“a few years after peace is declared, 
“will be worse than they have been for 
“nigh a century. I cannot reason it 
“out. but my intuitions are to the effect 
“that the conditions will soon be riped 
“for social revolution, and personally, 
“I would be more concerned about the 
“education of the leaders of the social 
“revolution than the education of the 
“present captains of industry. ” 

Others see causes for trouble arising 
from the initial apathy of the people 
to Reconstruction Problems, and a pos- 
sible reaction after the war towards 
gaiety and indifference, resulting in 
the easy assumption of power by vest- 
ed interests, and its eventual resump- 
tion by the people through revolution. 
This latter eventuality is feared by 
some on the ground that men accustom- 
ed to direct methods may not hesitate 
to adopt like measures if goaded by 
oppression or starvation. 

Again, the troubles may be caused 
by dislocation resulting from the speed 
of the changes. 

On the other hand, there are those 
who see, in the extended franchise, the 
increased interest of the workers, the 
evidences of great national wealth, the 
intervention of the State in industry, 
grounds of hope for a democratic share 
in the control and products of indus- 
try by the workers; for the continuan- 
ce and development of national direct- 
ion of the products of land ; for State 
supervision of housing and health ; and 
for enlarged and more equitable oppor- 
tunities for education. 


The soundness of these respective 
views can only be determined by the 
event. The post bellum success of any 
particular nation measured only by the 
volume of its production and" exports 
is equally difficult to foretell, as no 
matter what direct preparations may be 
made for raw material, transport and 
finance, and the benefits of combina- 
tions, yet if the cornerstone of the eco- 
nomic fabric, namely, the worker and 
his satisfaction, be neglected, all these 
preparations will be nullified by un- 
rest. 

These hopes and fears are centred in 
the world of industry and labour, and 
facing that world are the following 
concrete problems: demobilisation and 
the exodus from war industries; the 
prevention of unemployment; the se- 
curing and distribution of raw mate- 
rials and food. Less urgent than these, 
but intimately connected with them, are 
the provision of effective machinery 
for the settlement of industrial dispu- 
tes, the development of an Industrial 
Constitution, the promotion of efficien- 
cy of production (which will include 
scientific management) ; the distribu- 
tion of raw materials and products, 
with measures to develop overseas tra- 
de; the political and industrial status 
of women ; the vocational training, and 
the use of disabled soldiers in industry; 
the extension of education, general, 
scientific and technical, including part 
time education for adolescents; the de- 
velopment and effective industrial use 
of scientific research; the improvement 
of agricultural conditions as to finan- 
ce, machinery and comfort; and the 
protection of national health. As na- 
tional questions, these subjects will 
touch upon political, such as the limits 
of State interference in industry, and 
finance ; unemployment insurance ; 
aliens and immigration: the sources 
and the incident of taxation: Imperial 
and International relations. 


SUBSCRIBE 

To the Canadian Railroader. 
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CHILD DELINQUENCY 


In an obscure corner of the Can- 
adian metropolis stands an unobstrus- 
ive grey building whose doors are 
never barred and whose lights are 
never dimmed. For thousands in this 
city of wealth, churches and natural 
beauty, this institution has no mean- 
ing. It is almost non-existant but to 
thousands of others, less wise or less 
fortunate, perhaps, it has. Here men 
and women and children of all nations 
and creeds have found solace for their 
aching hearts, advice and inspiration 
which has helped them out of diffi- 
cult and sometimes the most tragic 
moments in their lives. 

This institution is presided over by 
one of the most humane, patient and 
democratic of men. Kindly in his ad- 
vice, wise in his judgments and just 
in his decisions and it is safe to say 
that long after this man, giving of his 
labor so generously, has passed to the 
Great Beyond thousands of children, 
grown at manhood and womanhood, 
will not regret the day they listened 
to his tender but firm admonitions and 
followed his fatherly advice. To no man 
or institution in this city do the work- 
ingmen owe a greater debt of gratitu- 
de than to Judge Choquet and the tri- 
bunal over which he presides, called 
the Juvenile Court, where the protect- 
ing paternal arm of the law is used to 
prevent helpless children becoming 
wrecked on the barque of social in- 
difference, greed and brutal strife. 

For the past seven years, years which 
I consider in experience the richest of 
my life, I have been priveleged to as- 
sist Judge Choquet in my capacity as 
probation officer. As I sat daily watch- 
ing that melancholy procession pass in 
and out, listening to the same sordid 
story of willfulness, petty thieving, dis- 
like for school, bad temper, vicious 
habits, sickness, unemployment, pover- 
ty and parental disagreement, the con- 
viction was steadily being borne in 
upon me that there must be deep and 
underlying causes for this terrible tri- 
nity of crime, disease and poverty. This 
conviction burned itself into my soul 
until I could not rest. I began to ask 
questions and search out causes foreign 


to my Imagination heretofore. The 
deeper I went into the social tangle, 
the more I saw the law of cause and 
effect being worked out and the more 
involved and reprehensible did the com- 
munity of smug respectables appear. 
The weekly pew warmers, the clergy, 
the professors, the captains of indus- 
try and the legislators and those who 
have the power to speak or protest 
but who from ulterior motives cures 
the nation through their policy of 
greed, fear and silence. The non-exist- 
ance of these social lackeys is better 
than their existance, for like the para- 
sites are but useless growths on the 
body politic. They take, but contribute 
nothing. The cannot or will not see 
that the distress and misery of the 
masses is a challenge to them, and 
ignorance and moral lapses of the poor 
are their responsibility. 

The picture of these incapable vic- 
timized parents and helpless children 
of the poor haunted me day and night, 
from the funeral derge of uieir unhap- 
py wail and the ghosts of their legions 
before I could not escape their bony 
arms, chocked my breath and their 
wirey fingers hammered into my brain, 
the fact of the purpose less agony of 
their birth, the inhuman causes of their 
death and the crime of allowing a ci- 
vilization to continue which starves or 
poisons babes into untimely graves and 
allows thousands of those who do sur- 
vive to go ragged, hungry, ignorant, 
and unfitted for life and pushes them 
finally into the bottomless pit where 
crimes, disease and poverty w r alk hand 
in hand. Sup at the same table, sleep 
in the same bed, go to the same grave, 
and according to our good theologians 
•escape the same heaven and inhabit 
the same hell. 

So far poverty and crime seems to 
have baffled the good and the wise. 
The good hold to the theory of total 
depravity and the devil idea, while the 
wise say everyone is given free will 
and if certain individuals are so base 
and foolish as to choose to wallow in 
poverty, crime and disease, when they 
might be sane, healthy, wealthy and 
wise, that’s their lookout! That’s hu- 
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man nature and you can’t change hu- 
man nature. These wise acres cannot 
see that human nature is being chang- 
ed almost every hour, under their very 
eyes. 

This is, however, another school of 
thought, the positive as opposed to the 
old abstract and metaphysical school 
which says: “There are deep under- 
lying social forces which produce acts, 
termed good or bad by society and ju- 
risprudence/ 9 That to understand cri- 
me, these positive facts must be stud- 
ied in their relation to the moral, men- 
tal and physical influence on the de- 
linquent. That criminal justice must 
rejuvenate itself in the pure bath of 
natural sciences and substitute in place 
of abstraction the living and concrete 
study of facts.” 

When such a study takes place, jails 
will give way to schools and hospitals 
and penitentiaries to workshops, judi- 
cial fines and blunders to common sen- 
se befitting the dignity of the law, just- 
ice will then rule in its truest sense. 

Children’s courts are a step in this 
direction and what is done to-day for 
children will be done to-morrow for 
adults who are but children of a larger 
growth. These courts are demonstrat- 
ing beyond a doubt that crime and pov- 
erty are not an inherent and an inimit- 
able condition of the race. The truth 
is, that crimes in childhood is due lar- 
gely to physical ailments and social 
conditions. Doctors tell us that disease 
caused by bacteria is small in compar- 
ison to diseases caused through pover- 
ty and dirt. The underfed, ignorant, 
untrained child reared in a congested 
rockery, suffering from one or more 
physical defects, listening to the un- 
grammatical jargon of poverty roe, 
knowing only the ugly side of life, 
starts out handicapped, and has ninety 
nine out of a hundred chances of ap- 
pearing in the juvenal court as compar- 
ed to the healthy, happy, educated child 
whose life has been spent mid surround- 
ings befitting a Christian civilization 
arid the birthright of every child. This 
is borne out from the fact that in every 
city the majority of children appear- 
ing before the Juenvile Courts are the 
children of the poor, whose parents 
in most cases are honest and desirous 
of seeing their children better equipped 
for life, than they themselves have been 


but whose incomes are so small, they 
cannot allow them to finish in the pre- 
paratory schools, much less send them 
to high and technical schools or college. 
Seventy-five per cent of the children 
who comes before the court and whose 
homes I visit, come from homes where 
the breadwinner is not earning more 
than fifteen dollars per week, often 
less. This is not even a steady income, 
sickness and seasonable occupation al- 
ways claiming weeks, sometimes months 
annually. Over fifty per cent of the 
lads sent to the Boys’ Farm are the 
sons of widows or have only one pa- 
rent. A tremendous proportion of the 
children are physically below par, and 
consequently mentally retarded. Many 
of them in this enlightened twentieth 
century not knowing how to read or 
write. Seventy per cent of the child- 
ren who have passed through my hands 
are the oldest of the family, who have 
had to play the part of little father 
or mother, looking after the younger 
children, while father and mother both 
go to work, to help maintain the family. 
Can these facts be refuted or ignored 
in their relation to child crime or to 
the making of older criminals? Are 
the children of the poor born more 
degenerate and dishonest or is their 
environment and lack of opportunity 
mostly to blame? This I will leave to 
the judgement of the reader. 

The demand of capital for cheap 
child laborers, more machine tenders, 
the greed of landlords for exorborant 
rents, creating unspeakable housing 
conditions, the commercializing of 
every avenue of amusement and re- 
creation, pictures depicting, revolting 
and loathsome scenes of human pas- 
sions, the press with its vivid and often 
exaggerated stories of war, how many 
we kill, how we kill and why we must 
continue to kill and avenge the enemy, 
the pulpit with its anti-christian doc- 
trine of the glories of this phase of civ- 
ilization and its lack of true ethical 
and religious training, cigarettte smok- 
ing, gambling, drinking and horse rac- 
ing are all powerful factors in lower- 
ing the whole moral standard of the 
nation and manufacturing child mons- 
trosities. 

The increase of child crime since the 
war in every nation, particularly in 
large industrial centres is a proof of 
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these, no doubt to some, overdrawn 
statements. The child is gaining a dis- 
torted abnormal vision of tthe whole 
social fabric. There is positively no 
place where the helpless, innocent child 
can turn for safety and be protected 
from these false and ungodly teachings, 
even the home, the most sacred place 
of all has been invaded. On the canvas 
of its undiscerning, immature bra'in 
pictures and impressions are being 
made which are bound to influence 
the child through life for good or ill 
and in the near future we will reap in 
action, the seeds we are sowing in the 
minds of these helpless little victims. 

Typhoid is not a cause in itself but 
an effect or disease caused through a 
filth germ. Doctors at one time were 
ignorant of this cause, but science set 
about asking what is typhoid, how is 
it spread and what can be done to des- 
troy or minimize its effect? And scien- 
ce found the answer, — found the germ, 
discovered the sources of contamina- 
tion and most important of all the 
means for prevention. Isolate the pa- 
tient, boil the water, inspect the milk, 
clean up the garbage, swat the fly and 
inject the serum, they said, and behold 
magic-like the typhoid germs were crip- 
pled and soon will be locked up with 
the other and at one time supposedly 
incurable diseases, in the closet where 
time and intelligence keep the outworn 
garments of the past. May we now hope 
for such an awakening in the realm of 
social disease and crimonology, discov- 
er the causes of poverty, the sources 
of crime and abolish them, can we not? 
Isolate the abnormal sex pervert, the 
syphilitic and prevent them multiply- 
ing. Inspect the child regularly to pro- 
tect his health, the school and home to 
ensure good air and sanitation, the 
food and water to prevent poisoning? 
Erect gymnasiums, lay out play- 
grounds and engage instructors to 
teach children the science of their 
body and the value of health. Erect 
homes fit for children to be born and 
reared in, guarantee a school where they 
will be anxious to gather and loathe 
to depart from, and education some- 
thing more than the machinelike follow- 
ing of a carriculum, unrelated to the 
facts of life, make education a means 
whereby children will not only be 
equipped to earn a living, but will learn 


the art of living life in its fullest. 
Make the school a place where the 
special talents and creative forces of 
every child will be encouraged and have 
full and free play and the pursuit of 
learning and knowledge, a joy instead 
of the uninteresting drudgery it now 
is for most children? These are but a 
few preliminary steps in the prevent- 
ion of child delinquency and race bet- 
terment, steps necessary and bound to 
bear good fruit, bound to lessen court 
and criminal expenses, reduce the need 
for reformatories, jails and penitentia- 
ries and eventually wipe out much of 
the need for that modern crutch, or- 
ganized charit}" and for that general- 
ly unwelcome visitor of the poor, the 
social worker or investigator. 

The child cannot be held responsible 
or blamed for his poverty and crime : 
he is born neither moral nor immoral, 
but unmoral, born neither Protestant 
nor Catholic just a child, the raw mate- 
rial to be moulded as parents and so- 
ciety dictates. He is neither master of 
his destiny nor captain of his soul. Born 
into this world absolutely dependent, 
the helpless victim of transmitted and 
present environment, his home, school, 
church, and street. “Heredity gives us 
the warp and woof of our physical 
life but environment is the loom on 
which is woven the fabric of our ex- 
istence.' ’ The environment of our an- 
cestors and the condition of life which 
we are born into largely determines 
what we are to-day and what our child- 
ren will be to-morrow. No one class of 
children are more criminal or stupid 
than another. Nature is generous and 
distributes her gifts to rich and poor 
alike, it is in most cases, opportunity 
or the lack of it that makes the differ- 
ence. Spiritual and intellectual geniuses 
are being daily crushed out, through 
lack of opportunity caused by poverty 
or by being surfeited with too much 
wealth. We manufacture criminals out 
of the raw material of childhood, 
through the ever increasing greed of 
the few on the one side and the in- 
creasing slum population in our large 
industrial centers on the other. My 
work leads me where 1 may not only 
ask questions as to wages, number in 
family, rent, food and so forth, but 
where I can see for myself poverty, do- 
ing its deadly work night and day. The 
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raw material being finished while 
I wait.” “Yes finished”! Depleted in 
body, w r arped in mind, crippled spirit- 
ually, little undersized children ground 
into the glass and cotton, the flowers 
and bon bons, the garments and canned 
goods which they help to manufacture. 
Not because their labor is essential but 
because dividends are of more concern 
than children’s lives and morals. 

If children are shut out from play and 
rest, pure air and sunshine, from home, 
love, art, music, flowers, birds, animals, 
companions and every influence which 
develops and lifts mankind above mere 
beasts of burden, what can we expect 
but degenerate human beings ? These 
children chained as they are in the cradle 
to want and misery cannot be expected 
to maintain or develop mental, moral or 
physical equilibrium. A rose or fruit- 
tree planted where the sunshine cannot 
reach will not bring forth fruit 
or flowers, neither will the blossoms 
of virtue, love and intelligence be 
brought forth from human beings de- 
prived of every civilizing and human- 
izing influence. 

Paced as these children are with pov- 
erty and the sordid necessity of ekeing 
out an existence. In constant con- 
tact with only the materialistic and 
ugly commercial things of life, the 
machine, the factory, the cash register, 
the type writer, the time clock, the 
coarse, often foul mouthed boss and 
most deadly of all, producing without 
relation to need or beauty, money mak- 
ing the only incentive, learning nothing 
completely, suppressing every creative 
impulse, is it any wonder these child- 
ren flit from job to job, become weak 
in body and will, feeble in mind and 
drift into the courts and eventually 
become a charge on society. They are 
sacrified to the god of profits so that 
a few men may acquires great power 
and a few women live in idleness and 
luxury, poisoning the lives and morals 
of thousands of young girls who try 
to copy the example and styles set by 
them. 

The daughters of the poor are per- 
plexing the virtuous and the good 
Social Workers, as never before, are 
working overtime. Years of prayer 
maudlin tears, good advice and punish- 
ment seem to have made little impres- 


sion. The tide is rising higher daily. 
Can it be possible, girls are growing 
more immoral, more lacking in common 
decency, and more attracted to the 
hideous life of the street rather than 
to the comforts of home, the blessings 
of health and the respect of their 
friends and the community ? Or are con- 
ditions in industry and everywhere 
surrounding them growing more dead- 
ly ? 

Maggie Clarke of Swillcan Alley is 
twin sister to Marguerite Clarke of 
Swelldom Ave. Both like pretty dress- 
es, jewelry, parties, dances, the atten- 
tion and flattery of the opposite sex. 
Both dream of love, home and babies. 
Neither cares particularly for work or 
the humdrum of school. One has the 
advantage of her parents, home and 
protection, selected friends, good food 
and clothes, parties and motors and 
pleasure and ease, while the other 
works for a pittance in a factory or 
^sweatshop, makes chance acquaintan- 
ces on the street and in picture shows, 
lives in a cold cheerless room or is a 
member of a large family living in con- 
gested quarters with never a place to 
bring a friend, never good appetising 
food, always longings and ambitions 
which remain unsatisfied no matter how 
hard she works, her pleasures snatch- 
ed in the same manner as she snatches 
a moment to rest from the boss’s time, 
life for the most part one long unin- 
teresting grind, little encouragement, 
less appreciation, no promise of a 
brighter future except in the realm of 
dreams which seldom come true. Can 
one wonder that a few such as she, 
fall a prey to the men ready to cater 
to her unsatisfied longings? She is 
happy at least for a while and the futu- 
re does’t matter. It never was very 
promising for her even at best. This 
is the problem of the delinquent girl, 
inadequately stated. The question con- 
fronting the church and social uplift- 
ers is, can an institution solve this pro- 
blem, will this religious creed or that 
legislative reform set these conditions 
straight ? Or is a wholesale readjust- 
ment of society which will guarantee a 
living wage, vocational training, pro- 
per homes and recreation and all that 
tends to procure a fully expressed, well 
rounded life both inside and out of the 
home and in whatever talents lie? 
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An increase or decrease of the child 
death rate, child labor and child crime 
is the barometer indicating the value 
or failure of our relegious, social and 
educational institutions. Every infant 
who dies, every child who leaves school 
to enter the ranks of child labor, every 
boy and girl who is hailed before the 
courts is a fresh proof of our social 
decay and inefficiency, is a silent re- 
proach to our statesmen, ministers of 
the gospel, captains of industry, col- 
lege professors and ladies of leisure. 
Every school erected and social centre 
opened is a proof of our advancement. 
Every orphanage and reformatory 
closed, is a sign of our intelligence. 
Shall we continue to erect reformato- 
ries which suppress and deform the 
individual, or educational and recrea- 
tion centres which awaken ambition 
and stir the imagination? Shall we con- 
tinue to punish and exploit the weak 
or shall we train and direct energy. 
Shall the making of money or the mak- 
ing of citizens be the most important 
duty of the State? 

The war has brought us face to face 
with these questions and facts as never 
before. In fact it has added to' them 
and they must be solved. Neither cha- 
rity, moral suasion, institutions of a 
punitive nature, the passing of good 
resolutions or even the giving of che- 
ques can solve or touch these problems. 
The nation which will not go further is 
a perishing one. The remedy must and 
can be found but we must look below 
the surface, find the causes and go 
forth fearlessly armed with knowledge 
and science to abolish them. 

Rose Henderson. 

^ 


SUBSCRIBE 

To the Canadian Railroader. 


A. D. MacTier, who is now Vice- 
President in charge of lines east of 
Port Arthur, like his former chief, Da- 
vid McNicoll, was born in Scotland and 
proud of his birth. He came to Canada 
when a young man and entered the ser- 



A. D. MacTIER 


vice of the C.P.R. as stenographer in 
the Baggage Department in 1887, be- 
coming assistant to the Superintendent 
of Sleeping and Dining Cars in 1889. 
From 1891 to 1896 he was in the Car 
Service Stores and Fuel Departments, 
and from 1896 to 1899 was General 
Baggage Agent. From 1899 to 1907 he 
held the position of General Fuel 
Agent, when he was appointed assistant 
to the Vice-President. In December, 
1912, he was appointed General Man- 
ager, Eastern Lines. 

Mr. MacTier is v^ry popular with 
the men on the road, whose interests 
he has always made his first concern. 
He has always insisted on giving pro- 
per credit for meritorious service. This 
is the first time that a special Vice- 
President has been appointed to look 
after Eastern Lines and it is a tribute 
to Mr. MacTier ’s special ability that 
he should have been chosen by the Di- 
rectors to fill it. 
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THE FARMERS’ PLATFORM 


( Continued from last number) 


Taxation of Unimproved Land Values 
and Natural Resources. 

When the tariff shall have been re- 
duced to a revenue basis, it will be ne- 
cessary to supplement the national in- 
come from other sources. This we pro 
pose to do by levying a direct tax on un- 
improved land values, including a tax 
upon all natural resources, as well as 
by formulating a program for the im- 
position of a sharply graduated personal 
income tax. In addition, the Candian 
Council of Agriculture strongly advo- 
cates the placing of a heavily graduated 
inheritance tax on large estates, and a 
graduated income tax on the profits of 
corporations. Let us consider the tax 
on unimproved land values and natural 
resources, first. 

A little over seventy years ago the 
great Sage of Chelsea, Carlyle, asked: 

“Why is it that any well-formed horse, 
with its stupid, head and clumsy hoof, can 
always fetch a good price in the market, 
while a man, with that marvelous head on 
his shoulders, and those wonderful hands 
at the end of his shacklebones, often is not 
only worth nothing to society, but society 
can afford to pay him a good round sum 
if he will only consent to go and drown 
himself f ” 

This is a question which has puzzled 
many of the wise men of the ages and 
seems even today, to most of us, as in- 
soluble as the riddle of the Sphinx. And 
yet if we are to have any semblance to 
a real democracy, it is imperative that 
an answer be found to this question. 

It is not denied of course that the 
average man has made progress in ma- 
terial well-being during the last hun- 
dred years. Had he not done so, it 
would have been impossible for the 
modern state to have survived the in- 
dictment sure to have been brought 
against it. Many radical thinkers have 
made such an indictment against the 
great modern democracies as w’ell as 
against the autocracies of the old world : 
but although we hold that there is much 
of truth and justice in these attacks, we 
look for the attainment of economic free- 
dom, not in the ideal state of a far di- 


stant future, nor in a society to rise on 
the ruins of the present social organiza- 
tion, but within a rejuvenated and re- 
formed society itself. We feel that the 
tools and equipment for the nobler eco- 
nomic edifice are at hand, if we but have 
the courage to use them. 

Nevertheless, as w r e have shown above, 
the condition of the average family in 
the United States and Canada — two of 
the freest democracies in the w T orld — is 
far from satisfactory, from an economic 
point of view. There are some 7,000,000 
families in the Republic living on an an- 
nual income of $500 per year, and the 
conditions under w’hich Canadian work- 
ers labor are not any better. Leaving 
out of account the increase in v r ages 
brought about by the war — an increase 
more than offset by the high cost of liv- 
ing — it may be shown that even skilled 
Canadian v r orkmen are living close to 
the subsistence level, while the laboring 
class are on the verge of poverty. Those 
who are sceptical on these points may 
consult the figures in the official census 
of Canada concerning manufacturing 
establishments, the value of the indus- 
trial output and the w r ages paid. An 
illuminating document bearing on this 
problem, which is well w r orth studying, 
is the printed report of the investigation 
conducted by a board of inquiry, under 
the chairmanship of W. L. McKenzie 
King', into the strike of the Dominion 
Textile Company’s employees. It w f as 
there disclosed that the common stock 
of the concern cost 10 cents on the dollar 
and paid 50 per cent, by w ray of divi- 
dends. Nevertheless, the company pre- 
cipitated a strike by reducing w’ages 10 
per cent., although the average wage 
paid was less than $2.00 per day. But 
not only has labor suffered under the 
intolerable burden of high taxation and 
low’ wages, in this land of high protec- 
tion, but agriculture has offered little 
or no opportunity for the earning of a 
decent livelihood. When it is recalled 
that since 1911 large areas of land have 
been withdrawn from tillage in the Do- 
minion, it will be realized that some- 
thing is radically wrong with the econo- 
mic life of this country. 
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Taxation According to Ability 

The great defect in the economic or- 
ganization of Canada is found in its 
system of taxation — a system that does 
not proportion taxation according to 
ability to pay, but rather according to 
privilege and the power in politics of 
the various classes concerned. It is for 
that reason that the Canadian Council 
of Agriculture demands that indirect 
taxation shall, as far as possible, be 
abolished. It demands, moreover, that 
direct taxes shall be laid in such a way 
that those able to bear the burden shall 
pay in proportion to their ability, and 
that it shall be known, beyond doubt or 
peradventure, just from what sources 
taxes are derived. As a first step, the 
council advocates that a direct tax be 
placed upon unimproved land values 
and natural resources, the latter of which 
have built up colossal fortunes with no 
adequate return to the people, both in 
Canada and the United States. It must 
not be inferred, however, that this pro- 
posal in tantamount to the adoption of 
the single tax — a solution of social and 
economic problems that lies beyond the 
realm of our present discussion and 
quite outside of our program. It is ne- 
cessary to lay emphasis upon this point, 
inasmuch as various western cities have 
exempted improvements from taxation 
and have been credited with introducing 
and applying the single tax. We have 
not space, nor is it indeed necessary, to 
discuss all that is involved in the single 
tax ; but it is essential to point out that 
it is fundamentally a single tax, taking 
the place of all other forms of taxation. 
When, therefore, revenues fell off in the 
cities of Western Canada, in the year or 
two of depression culminating in the out- 
break of war in August, 1914, and critics 
rushed into the public press with dia- 
tribes upon the alleged failure of the 
single tax, is quite patent that they 
were ignorant of the principles and prob- 
lems involved. The Canadian Council 
of Agriculture, as has been remarked, 
advocates a tax upon unimproved land 
values and natural resources, not as a 
complete program of fiscal reform, but 
only as an integral part thereof. 

Such a tax attempts to get at the ‘ c un- 
earned increment’’ — the value that in- 
heres in land, whether urban, suburban 
or rural, because of the growth of popu- 
lation or the development of industry. 


In the same way the tax takes for the 
use of community, because created by the 
community, the economic value attach- 
ing to timber limits, water powers and 
mines, as well as the unearned incre- 
ment that arises in connection with the 
operation of railroads and other public 
and quasi-public enterprises. With the 
inauguration of this part of our pro- 
gram, the fiscal and subsistence prob- 
lems will have been brought well on 
toward their* solution. 

Assessment Problem Solved 

It should be distinctyly understood 
that a tax upon unimproved land values 
means precisely what the word implies 
— that no tax is to be laid upon labor, 
the products of labor or upon invested 
capital. The farmer will reap the full 
fruit of his efforts and will secure the 
market rate of interest upon his capital. 
The tax will be laid upon the unimprov- 
ed value of the land alone, and he will 
be in no wise penalized upon his im- 
provements or his labor. It was quite 
common a few years ago to insist that 
no such tax could be laid, that it was 
impossible to separate the improvements 
due to capital and labor from the value 
inhering in the land alone — a value that 
arises from the growth of population, 
the efforts of society to perfect its in- 
dustrial equipment, or the prices that 
accrue for land products through a 
world demand. This argument, how- 
ever, has been shown, conclusively, to be 
quite untenable. Separate assessments 
for land values, aside from improve- 
ments, have been made in New York 
since 1903, and in numerous other Ame- 
rican and Canadian cities, including 
Boston, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Detroit, 
San Francisco, Edmonton, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver. Such separate assess- 
ments have been made also in New 
South Wales, New Zealand and other 
Australasian states, as well as in the 
United Kingdom and Germany. It is 
certain, therefore, that there are no in- 
superable practical obstacles in the way 
of the successful operation of this tax. 

An equitable tax on land values, ex- 
cluding improvements, would yield 
beyond any doubt a large revenue to 
the state. * That this is true is clear 
from a study of the colossal growth of 
land values in Canadian cities, as well 
as in rural municipalities, within the 
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past decade. The assessment of land 
values in Montreal, Toronto and W in- 
mpeg, during these years, shows a stag- 
gering increase in the value of city 
lands — a value, be it remembered, that 
has accrued, not from any economic ac- 
tivity on the part of owners, but through 
the work and labor of the whole com- 
munity. That the unearned increment 
upon urban lands has reached an enorm- 
ous total is seen in New York city, 
which presents, perhaps, the most strik- 
ing example. According to the report of 
the Commissioners of Taxes and Assess- 
ments for that city (1908), the assess- 
ment of real estate there exceeded in 
value that of the ordinary real estate of 
all the states and territories west of the 
Mississippi, including the assessments of 
Minnesota and Louisiana. The value of 
western rural lands has also greatly in- 
creased, not only of lands under tillage, 
but of those vast areas held by the rail- 
roads, the Hudson's Bay Company and 
other corporations, as well as by private 
individuals, for speculative purposes. 

The menace of increasing population, 
in connection with a fixed supply of 
land, has been felt by economists and 
publicists from the time of Ricardo. 
Food — and land sites in the cities — tend 
to increasing scarcity, though the pres- 
sure of population, and hence to ever- 
rising prices. It naturally follows that 
rents for urban and city lands have 
steadily increased, and the values based 
upon these rents have necessarily kept 
pace with them. A smaller per capita 
equipment of land means an intensified 
demand for its use; and it is here that 
the speculators snatch from the toilers 
profits which they have had no part 
m creating. Pursuing a dog in the 
manger policy, they hold their lands out 
ot cultivation until the labor of the sur- 
rounding farmers gives them an in- 
creased value. Even in the cities the 
lots held by speculators lie useless. They 
are not used for park land or for play 
lands; even the small boy is driven from 
them. I hus it is that the speculators 
in land values throughout the whole 
country wax tat by the general hunger 
and want of the nation. It is readily 
seen, too. that unless the city lots are 
driven into use through taxation, sites 
become artificially scarce and rents rise. 

<>re is no doubt as to who ultimately 


pays these extortionate rents, just as 
upon the high cost of living, so vitally 
important that it must not be overlook- 
ed. 

Railway Land Grants 

The railroads are the largest specula- 
tors in lands in the Dominion and have 
received enormous free grants from both 
the federal as well as the provincial 
governments, as the following table 
shows : — 

Land Grants to Canadian Northern 

Received Sold 
Location Acres Acres 

Nova Seotia 150,000 150,000 

Quebec- 402,860 

Ontario 2,000,000 

Manitoba, Saskatchewan 

and Alberta 4,002,848 3,159,720 

6,555,708 3,309,720 
Land Grants Jo Canadian Pacific 

Acres 

By Dominion ( excluding land pur- 


chased ) 21,634,198 

By British Columbia 6,388,998 

28 023 188 

By Land Sales to Jane 30, 1916.. 16*541, 056 

By Land still in hand ...... 11,482,132 


The Canadian Pacific has received by 
way of proceeds from the sale of lands 
and townsites. up to June 30, 1916, the 

sum of $123,810,124, and yet this cor- 
poration on its original grant of 25.000,- 
000 has escaped taxation and has still 
enormous areas held in reserve. Grant- 
ed that the Canadian Pacific has done 
much, through irrigation and otherwise, 
to improve its land holdings in the Can- 
adian west, it still remains true that it 
reaps its chief profits thereunder 
through the labor expanded by the 
thousands of pioneers who have risked 
their all. including even life itself, by 
trekking out into the raw prairies and 
opening them up for civilization. It 
seems only just, therefore, that the vast 
areas of idle lands held for specultive 
purposes in Canada, and particularly in 
the west, should be subjected not only 
to the ordinary tax. but to a super-tax 
as well. This would be mere justice in 
view of the fact that the farmers, 
through their purchase of various com- 
modities. are already bearing a heavy 
burden of taxation and are thereby ma- 
terially helping to finance the war. But 
not only is the idle land withdrawn from 
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productive use, but it is also contribut- 
ing little or nothing to meet the ordinary 
expenses of government, to say nothing 
of war expenditures.* 

Steady Growing in Favor 

The Australian states have for many 
years levied a tax upon idle lands, as 
has also New Zealand. In fact the gov- 
ernment of the latter dominion was com- 
pelled to use the land value tax as an 
instrument for breaking up large estates 
and to force unproductive lands into 
cultivation. But we do not need to turn 
our eyes to the far-off Australasian 
states to see this principle into practice. 
Whatever Germany’s faults may have 
been in seizing Kiao Chou and the Shan- 
tung Peninsula from China, she at least 
and speculators were pre-empting large 
far as fiscal expediencies were concern- 
ed. Observing that the land-grabbers 
and speculatirs were pre-empting large 
areas for speculative purposes, a tax 
was laid upon the unearned increment, 
which quickly drove these lands into 
use. The German Empire found it 
worth while to apply this mode of tax- 
ation in German cities at home, and be- 
fore the war 9.5 per cent, of the un- 
earned increment on city lands was ap- 
propriated by the government for na- 
tional purposes. In the famous budget 
of 1909, Mr. Lloyd George made pro- 
vision for the appropriation of part of 
the unearned increment arising from in- 
creased land values, for national needs. 
The truth is that everywhere, among 
the most enlightened communities as 
well as in the most enlightened states, 
the principle of appropriating at least 
part of the unearned increment for so- 
cial purposes is making headway. 

It has been objected that the land 
values tax is fiscally unsound, that it 
contains grave political defects, that it 
is ethically wrong, and that it is worth- 


* Hon. W. J. Roehe stated recently in par- 
liament that there was an enormous area of idle 
land available for settlement in the throe prai- 
Tie provinces. He asserted that within 15 miles 
of the railways, there are in Manitoba 2,144,256 
acres; in Saskatchewan, 1,407,738; and in Al- 
berta, 5,696,512. Within 20 miles of the rail- 
ways there are available in Manitoba, 2,552,736 
acres; in Saskatchewan, 1,802,416 acres; and 
in Alberta, 6,891,008 acres: Dr. Roche said 
that this was not all prairie land. Most of it 
was scrub land, but it was suitable for agricul- 
tural purposes. 


less as a scheme of taxation in poor com- 
munities and in those countries that are 
still in the pioneer stage. These objec- 
tions are levelled, however, for the most 
part, against the land values tax as a 
single tax. But the Canadian Council 
of Agriculture, as explained above, pro- 
poses to make the unimproved land value 
tax but a part of its whole fiscal scheme. 
Therefore the objection that it is fiscal- 
ly defective, inasmuch as it can yield 
little revenue when values collapse, or 
when a boom burst, is of no material im- 
port. The same may be said for the 
second objection, namely, that it con- 
tains grave political defects since it 
would abolish the protective tariff as a 
political and economic expedient. Aside 
from the question of the land values tax 
altogether, we look forward to the day 
when the tariff will be reduced to a rev- 
enue basis and when it therefore will 
cease to be a political question of any 
significance. To the third objection, that 
it is ethically wrong, inasmuch as it ex- 
empts many persons of large income 
from taxation, it may be said that the 
Canadian Council of Agriculture de- 
mands that an income tax shall be in- 
stituted as an integral part of Canada’s 
fiscal program. And, finally, to the ob- 
jection that in pioneer communities the 
land is cheap, and personal wealth the 
only source of income, we may say that 
in such case the tax would be so light 
as to be scarcely felt, and that, moreover, 
the pioneers will be given an oppor- 
tunity through a just scheme of taxation, 
under which those able to pay will bear 
the burden, to improve their lands and 
increase their value. Thus the whole 
argument against the unimproved land 
values tax breaks down. Of course it is 
freely admitted that there are other un- 
earned increments, and that in justice 
these also should be appropriated for 
the benefit of the state. This problem 
will be considered later in connection 
with the taxation of corporations and 
government ownership of naturad re- 
sources. 

The Graduated Personal Income Tax 

We have already referred to the fact 
that the personal income tax imposed 
for federal purposes is an essential part 
of our fiscal program. The imposition 
of this tax is demanded by the council 
because, perhaps more than any other 
tax, it measures faculty or ability to pay. 
The leading investigators of the science 
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of finance have long been convinced 
that income is a far juster test of ability 
to bear taxation than the mere posses- 
sion of property. As already noted, in 
pioneer communities, the people are real- 
ly ‘ 4 land poor” — the mere possession of 
property in this instance does not, and 
cannot, indicate ability to pay. Modern 
economists are, therefore, in substantial 
agreement that taxes should as far as 
possible be laid upon the source of 
wealth, income, and not upon produc- 
tion or consumption. It is evident that 
the tariff in Canada places an intolerable 
burden both upon producers’ goods and 
upon consumable commodities. 

Everyone will recall that, at the out- 
break of war, all countries depending 
upon the tariff for revenue found their 
finances thrown into a state of chaos. 
This was true, at the outset, of Canada, 
the United States, the South American 
republics and, notably, of Germany. In 
the last mentioned instance it was im- 
possible, to be sure, to carry on any 
foreign trade whatever, with the excep- 
tion of that conducted with contiguous 
neutral states. Thus, at the precise mo- 
ment when it was imperatively neces- 
sary to provide funds for carrying on 
the war, the Central Empires found 
their main source of income cut off at 
one stroke. It w r as quite different with 
free trade England. Never having de- 
pended upon the tariff as her enemies 
had done, as the main source of revenue 
before the war, the United Kingdom in 
a marvellously short time set her finan- 
cial affairs in order. Income taxes, 
estate duties, the revenue derived from 
the unearned increment tax, and new 
imposts laid upon wines, beers, spirits, 
tobacco, coffee, sugar, tea, with corre- 
sponding excise duties, soon yielded a 
revenue sufficiently great to place the 
fiscal affairs of Great Britain on a 
buoyant basis. The income taxes proved 
a veritable sheet anchor in the storm 
that overwhelmed the world, and dem- 
onstrated by their quick response to the 
needs of the hour their vital value as an 
elastic source of revenue. In other words, 
while many taxes may be suddenly low- 
ered, only a very few, relatively speak- 
mg, can be increased to meet emergency 
conditions. In this respect the income 
tax is a war tax par excellence. 

The English income tax has for many 
years played the part of a balance wheel 
on the fiscal machine. It has preserved 


the equilibrium of the budget and regu- 
lated the financial forces of the United 
Kingdom. Within the last decade par- 
ticularly, the British income taxes have 
been efficiently and scientifically ad- 
ministered. The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer has taken care to make a sharp 
differentiation between “earned” and 
4 ‘ unearned ’ ’ incomes, whereby labor and 
the products of labor are taxed more 
lightly than the revenue derived from 
property investments. This is eminent- 
ly fair and just, inasmuch as taxation 
should always be so imposed as to en- 
courage productive effort and the out- 
put of economic goods. In addition the 
English tax provides for “abatements” 
— that is to say, deductions are made 
from the smaller incomes, in proportion 
to the size of the family and so forth, 
in such a way as to get at the real tax- 
paying power of the various classes in 
the community. Moreover, a super-tax 
is laid upon large incomes, making for 
the graduation of the tax in a progres- 
sive manner. Thus, at both ends of the 
income tax, care is taken to see that 
faculty or capacity to bear the burden 
is given its due weight. 

British Income Tax* 

At the outbreak of war Mr. Lloyd 
George, then chancellor of the exchequer, 

* The income tax of the United Kingdom 
stated more in detail is as follows: The general 
exemption was redueed to incomes below £130. 
Relief of £120 is granted if income does not ex- 
ceed £400 ; £100 if between £400 and £500, 
and £100 if between £500 and £600. An ad- 
ditional relief of £25 is granted for each child, 
provided the income of the recipient does not 
exceed £700. The rates are as follows: — (1) 
Earned incomes 11.25 per cent., where the total 
earned and unearned income does not exceed 
£500. The rate varies from 12.5 per cent, 
where the income is between £500 and £1,000, 
to 21.66 per cent, on incomes between £2,000 
and £2,500. The tax is 25 per cent, on earned 
incomes above £2,500. (2) Unearned incomes 

pay three shillings in the pound where the total 
earned and unearned income does not exceed 
£300 — that is the income under these condi- 
tions pays 15 per cent. Where the income is 
between £300 and £500 the tax is 17.5 per cent, 
and increases until it reaches 25 per cent, on 
all incomes above £2,000. An additional duty 
of 10 per cent, is levied in respect to income 
from securities that are desired by the chan- 
cellor for credit purposes. (3) Super-tax. Where 
the total exceeds £3,000, the super-tax is levied ; 
on the excess over £2,500 the rate is 4.16 per 
cent, for the first £500 of excess. The super- 
tax steadily increases until it reaches 17.5 per 
cent, on incomes of £10,000. Soldiers may claim 
a reduction of their income tax in respect to 
their pay. 
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DENTAL WORK of QUALITY 

Once a person has made up his mind to have 
dental work performed, the first thought is 
where can I get this dentistry scientifically done 
and with as little pain as possible at a reason- 
able price? 

NATURALLY you wish to go to a dentist that 
has a reputation of doing thorough, guaranteed 
work. 

HOW MANY TIMES during your life have you 
heard some friend say, “I am certainly sorry I 
did not take care of my teeth sooner than I did! 
If I only knew it could be accomplished with so 
little pain, I never would have put it off as I 
did." 

Our offices are without a doubt the best elec- 
trically equipped and most modern in Canada 
to-day. As to the quality of work you obtain, 
the treatment you receive, we gladly refer you 
to thousands of satisfied patients, who throng 
our offices every day. 

Have your teeth taken care of by 

THE FRANCO AMERICAN DENTAL INSTITUTE 

162 ST. DENIS STREET, \X^'EiYfS' MONTREAL 



Specialist Dentists from Chicago, 
Host on and New York. 


doubled the British income tax at one 
stroke, thus demonstrating its wonder- 
ful elasticity and ability to produce rev- 
enue at a time of crisis. When Mr. Mc- 
Kenna succeeded Lloyd George in that 
position, he added 40 per cent, to the 
income tax and reduced exempt incomes 
from £160 to £130. In addition, the 
super-tax on all incomes above £8,000 
was increased from 6 to 30 per cent. The 
result of all this was the taking of 20 
per cent, of a person's income up to 
£5,000 and of 25 per cent, of incomes 
up to £10,000, and 34 per cent, of in- 
comes up to £100,000. The new taxes 
derived from this source were sufficient 
to pay the interest charges on a colossal 
war debt and to provide in addition for 
an adequate sinking fund. 

It is interesting to observe, in this 
connection, that the British income tax 
yields revenue to the state directly from 
the source ; that is to say, the tax is paid 
by employers and corporations before 
incomes, salaries and dividends are dis- 
bursed. On the other hand, Prussia has 
adopted a quite different plan. That 
state uses the so-called “lump-sum” 
method, taxing all incomes alike, whether 
derived from earnings or from invest- 
ments, but taxing the latter at a heavier 
rate through the imposition of a super- 
tax on property. Although the methods 
are different, the results are practically 
identical, inasmuch as the graduated, 
progressive form of taxation is followed. 
North Carolina, Italy, Holland and some 
of the Australasian states follow the 
English model. 


The federal income tax of the United 
States is beginning to play an important 
role in that country's fiscal program, 
although it has been in use for only a 
few years. In 1914 this tax yielded 
$28,253,534; in 1915, $41,046,162; and 
in 1916, $67,943,594 — an increase for the 
two years of approximately 140 per cent. 
Notwithstanding the bitter assaults made 
on the income tax in the republic by 
men of great wealth, it has yielded ex- 
ceptionally good results. The law was 
amended in March, 1917, making its 
main provisions as follows: 

The same minimum of $3,000 for un- 
married persons and a further exemp- 
tion of $1,000 for married persons living 
together was maintained, with the addi- 
tion that under the new law the head of 
the family is also entitled to an extra 
$1,000 exemption. The tax begins, on 
this basis, at $5,000, subject to the ex- 
emptions noted. The normal tax on in- 
comes in excess of $4,000 is now 2 per 
ceixt., against 1 per cent, under the old 
law, and where the surtax formerly 
ranged from 1 to 6 per cent, it now 
ranges from 1 to 13 per cent. It will 
thus be seen that the American income 
tax makes use of the principle of pro- 
gression, the tax increasing as the income 
grows. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the separate states also impose income 
taxes and that the imposition of the 
federal tax thus makes for double taxa- 
tion, most authorities agree that that 
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substantial justice to all classes in the 
community has been done. TT . 

In view of the fact that the United 
States has served as a model for Can- 
adian fiscal measures, it would seem 
that Sir Thomas White has little or no 
excuse for refusing longer to put the 
personal income tax, as well as the prop- 
erty income tax, into execution as an in- 
tegral part of the country ? s financial 
policy. Particularly is the plea, that 
such a tax in Canada would mean 
double taxation, invalid, in view of the 
fact that the United States has been 
compelled to face, and solve, the same 
problem. As we have shown, the tax is 
elastic; it is admirably suited to raise 
revenue in a period of emergency; it 
adjusts the fiscal burden in proportion 
to ability to pay; and it is a direct tax 
whose source and purpose are easily 
understood. For these reasons we are 
convinced that the time is opportune 
for the imposition of a sharply graduat- 
ed, progressive income tax in Canada, 
due allowance being made for those of 
our people who are receiving but a liv- 
ing wage, income or salary. 


A Graduated Inheritance Tax 

Canada has lagged far behind the pro- 
gressive nations of the world in its gen- 
eral scheme of taxation, and notably in 
connection with the imposition of a 
heavily graduated inheritance tax on 
large estates. This tax has been in oper- 
ation for many years in the several Aus- 


* It should be observed that in addition to 
the personal income tax the United States has 
a corporation income tax which yielded in the 
years 1913-1916 the following sums respectively : 
$35,006,799; $43,127,739; and $56,993,657. 

The income tax recommended by the House 
Committee of the United States Congress, re- 
commended the following income taxes. These 
were accepted by the house with the exception 
that all incomes over $40,000 had the Tate of 
taxation increased by 25 per cent, above the 
rates recommended by the committee. 


Income 

Per cent. 

Income 

Per cent. 

$ 7,500. 

2.72 

$ 100,000. . 

14.18 

10,000. 

3.55 

150,000. . 

. . . .18.12 

12,500. 

4.24 

200,000. . 

....21.00 

15,000. 

4.86 

250,000. . 

. . . .23.87 

20,000. 

5.90 

300,000. . 

....26.40 

40,000. 

8.45 

500,000. . 

33.93 

60,000. 

10.30 

1,000,000. . 

....40.01 

80,000. 

12.22 



NOTE.- 

—Since the above was written the gov- 


ernment has announced through Sir George 
Foster that federal income taxes will be im- 
posed in this country, but details of the meas- 
ure are not, at the time of writing, available. 


tralian states, in New Zealand, in the 
United Kingdom, in Prussia and, for the 
last few years, in the United States as 
well. The Canadian Council of Agricul- 
ture holds strongly to the opinion that 
provision should be made immediately 
for the instituting of such a tax by the 
federal government in Canada, for reas- 
ons which we shall now consider. 

The estates tax raises an essential 
problem of modern democracy, namely, 
the relation of inherited wealth to public 
welfare, and the duties and obligations 
of those who have amassed fortunes 
through the protection and opportunities 
afforded by the state itself. It is hardly 
necessary to emphasize the fact that 
Canadian soldiers on the battle line in 
Flanders and France are laying down 
their lives for the protection of the lives 
and property of those at home. A man 
who gives his life, gives his all, and it 
cannot be said, therefore, that the bear- 
ing of ordinary taxation in Canada re- 
stores the balance. Even if it did, a 
percentage of our soldiers who, during 
these past three years of war have 
drawn not even the daily wage of a lab- 
orer at home, will return after the 
struggle to bear their share of taxation 
also. It is the merest justice, therefore, 
that great wealth should seek to restore 
the equilibrium by heavy sacrifices of 
property for the benefit of the state, 
under whose protection it was amassed. 

Many men of wealth owe their all 
to franchises granted them by the state, 
franchises that have given them the 
power to collect the unearned increment 
created by the community at large. 
From this point of view it may be said 
that there is a sort of co-partnership 
existing between captains of industry 
and the government, under which the 
people at large should share in the 
wealth thereby created. From this 
standpoint the state merely takes by 
legal action, from the estate of the de- 
ceased, what it is entitled to in equity. 

The cost of service rendered to a great 
corporation, through government pro- 
tection of its interests and property, is 
hardly pai(J for by ordinary taxation, 
and, therefore, the state is quite justified 
in taking a share of this wealth, at the 
death of its owners, for its own use. 
Moreover, it is impossible to conceive of 
a truly democratic state where great 
wealth and poverty exist side by side. 
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It is in the interests of a real common- 
wealth to diffuse great fortunes, to 
break them up, to smooth class distinc- 
tions based on wealth, and to place the 
whole people on the footing of equal op- 
portunity. But this cannot be done un- 
less the colossal fortunes that are char- 
acteristic of the United States and Can- 
ada today are broken up through in- 
heritance taxation. It is quite clear, 
also, that the recipient of an inherit- 
ance which suddenly gives him 
great wealth, receives it not from his 
own merit, but simply by accident — the 
accident of birth or otherwise. In a 
very real sense, also, an estates tax may 
be considered justly to take the place of 
a heavy income tax which should have 
been paid during the life-time of the 
possessor of the property, but which was 
not, else the large fortune would not 
have been built up within a few years 
covering the ordinary span of life. 

It is because of some, or all, of these 
reasons that many great modern states 
have thought it wise to impose a tax on 
large inheritances. It is a tax, more- 
over, that lends itself readily to the 
principle of progression and of ability 
to pay. The British Budget of 1909 
laid the following taxes upon inherited 
estates — a tax upon the estate as a whole 
and separate taxes in addition upon the 
shares going to the various recipients: 


£ £ Per cent. 

100 to 500 1 

500 to 1,000 2 

1.000 to 5,000 3 

5.000 to 10,000 .' 4 

10.000 ito 20,000 5 

20.000 to 40,000 6 

40.000 to 70,000 7 

70.000 to 100,000 8 

100.000 to 150,000 9 

150.000 to 200,000 10 

200.000 to 400,000 11 

400.000 to 600,000 12 

600.000 to 800,000 13 

800.000 to 1,000,000 14 

1,000,000 and over 15 


The estate duties in the United King- 
dom have yielded the following sums, 
during the last four years : 

Year 

1913-14 

August 1, 1914 to March 31, 1915. 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

By the act of March 3, 1917, federal 
taxes on inherited estates in the United 
States were imposed as follows: The 


sum of $50,000 is exempt in every case. 
The rates are: 1.5 per cent, on taxable 
inheritances of $50,000 or less; 3 per 
cent, on sums ranging between $50,000 
and $150,000 ; 4.5 per cent, on $150,000- 
$250,000 ; 6 per cent, on $250,000-$450,- 
000; 7.5 per cent, on $450,000-$l,000,- 
000; 9 per cent, on $l,000,000-$2,000,- 
000 ; 10.5 per cent, on $2,000,000-$3,000,- 
000; 12 per cent, on $3,000,000-$4,000,- 
000; 13.5 per cent, on $4,000,000-$5,000,- 
000 ; and 15 per cent, on amounts in ex- 
cess of $5,000,000. 

In view of what has been said, there- 
fore, and the example set by the two 
greatest world democracies, it is earnest- 
ly recommended that a sharply graduat- 
ed inheritance tax be instituted in our 
own country. The fact that the pro- 
vinces already impose such taxes need 
not interfere with a federal tax on the 
same source of revenue. But taxes can 
be levied in equity. 

* # # 

A Graduated Income Tax on the Profits 
of Corporations 

In view of the enormous burden of 
ordinary and war taxation laid on the 
Canadian people, it is imperative that, 
in addition to the sources of revenue 
already mentioned, the great reservoir 
of capital held by the few in this coun- 
try be tapped. This leads us to consider 
the value of the excess profits tax as a 
means of raising revenue. 

It is instructive to observe what the 
United Kingdom has accomplished 
through taxation in this, as well as in 
other respects, since the outbreak of 
hostilities. Although Great Britain has 
not been able to do as well, relatively, 
as she did in the Napoleonic wars, when 
40 per cent, of her expenditures were 
met by taxation, she has, nevertheless, 
succeeded better than any other of the 
belligerent nations in paying for the 
war out of current income. The United 
Kingdom is deriving an income from 
taxation that exceeds very greatly the 
tax revenue of any other belligerent 
country. The revenue from the income 
tax has more than quadrupled since 
1913-1914. The receipts from the in- 
come tax in 1916-191 ( alone exceed the 
total tax revenue during the normal 
year 1913-1914, and, when the income 
tax is combined with the excess profits 
duty, the total is greater than the entire 
income from taxation during the years 


£27,165,122 

18,170,570 

30,937,982 

31,232,000 
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1915-1916. In 1913 the total receipts 
were £198,323,444, and in 1916-1917 (up 
to March 17, 1917) they were £o 1 3,427,' 
582, an increase of £375,104,138. To this 
increase the income tax contributed 
£157,792,230 or 42 per cent, of the sum, 
and the excess profits duty £139,920,000 
or 37.3 per cent.— together 79.3 per 
cent, of the total increase in revenue 
since 1913-1914. Since the outbreak of 
hostilities Great Britain spent up to 
March 31, 1917, £4,255,631,067 and rais- 
ed by taxation £1,081,935,388. The chan- 
cellor of the exchequer expects that the 
revenue for the fiscal year 1917-1818 
will amount to £638,000,000, and the ex- 
penditures to £2,290,381,000, including 
advances of £400,000,000 to the Allies 
and British Dominions. It should not 
be overlooked, in this connection, that 
Great Britain has not only taken care 
of her own finances up to the present, 
but has loaned as well $5,000,000,000 to 
her Dominions and Allies. 


The excess profits duty is levied in 
the United Kingdom as follows: £200 
are exempt, and the standard is the aver- 
age profits during any two years of the 
three years preceding 1914. If no pre- 
war standard is possible, 7 per cent, of 
the capital employed is taken as the base 
in the case of individuals, and 6 per cent, 
in the case of corporations — that is to 
say these percentages of profits are ex- 
empt from any tax, and the excess only 
is subjected to taxation. The tax has 
recently been raised from 60 to 80 per 
cent. 


Otto Kuhn, of Kuhn, Loeb and Com- 
pany, New York, estimates that for the 
year 1917 there will be a war-stimulated 
point, in excess of the average profit 
of the past three years, in the United 
States, amounting to $2,000,000,000. The 
United States, however, is not relying to 
anything like the same extent that the 
United Kingdom is, upon the excess pro- 
fits tax to provide the necessary revenue 
for carrying on the war. The follow- 
ing is, in brief outline, the scheme of 
taxation applying to corporations and 
partnership in the United States: 

1. — Excess profits tax. Every cor- 
poration or partnership must pay a tax 
of 8 per cent, on the amount by which 
its net income from all sources exceeds 
(a) $5,000 and (b) 8 per cent, of the 
capital invested and employed in the 
business. 


2. — Munition manufacturers’ tax. A 
tax of 12.5 per cent, is levied on the net 
profits derived from the manufacture 
of gun-powder, cartridges, projectiles, 
firearms, electric motor boats, etc. 

3. — Capital stock tax. A tax is im- 
posed amounting to 50 cents for every 
$1,000 of the face value of the capital 
stock of any enterprise, including the 
surplus and undivided profits. The sum 
of $99,000 is exempt. 

Turning to Canada, we find that the 
total revenue for the fiscal year ending 
March, 31, 1917, was $228,217,270. Of 
this the tariff contributed $133,531,155 
or 58.33 per cent:; the excise $24,253,- 
632 or 10.52 per cent. ; railways, canals, 
etc., $20,031,627 or 8.77 per cent.; and 
the excess profits tax $14,552,383 or 
6.58 per cent. It will be seen, there- 
fore, from a study of these figures that 
the tariff and the excise were the main 
revenue producers in the Dominion dur- 
ing the past fiscal year, and that those 
industries that have amassed fortunes 
through the nation’s military needs have 
contributed an exceedingly small part 
of the total revenue. In other words, the 
artisans and farmers of this country are 
bending their backs to the burden of 
war, while the vested interests and the 
profiteers escape lightly. The reader 
will recall by referring to the figures 
furnished above, in connection with the 
finances of the United Kingdom, that 
the reverse is precisely the case in Great 
Britain — there funded wealth and war 
profits bear the burden. It is not our 
purpose to refer at length to the profits 
made by the William Davies Company 
last year, since the figure of $5,000,000 
of profits alleged to have been made by 
this company on bacon alone has been 
challenged. At the same time these and 
other revelations have aroused the Can- 
adian people to the seriousness of the 
situation, and they demand, and demand 
rightly, that wealth as well as labor shall 
bear its just proportion of the cost of 
the present struggle. 

The excess profits tax in Canada, on 
companies having a capitalization of 
$50,000 or more, is as follows: Profits 
of less than 7 per cent, are exempt from 
taxation entirely. On all profits between 
7-15 per cent, the tax is 25 per cent., 
between 15-20 per cent, the tax is 50 
per cent., and on all profits 20 per cent, 
and over the tax is 75 per cent. To make 
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this clear to the reader we may offer 
the following illustrations: 

A company capitalized at $100,000 


makes $25,000. 

It will 

then be 

taxed 

as follows : 




Amount of 

Rate 

Amount 

Rate of Profit 

Profit 

of Tax 

of Tax 

Up to 7 per cent. 

$7,000 


.... 

8-15 per cent. . 

8,000 

25 p.c. 

$2,000 

16-20 per cent. . 

5,000 

50 p.c. 

2,500 

21-25 per cent. . 

5,000 

75 p.c. 

3,750 


$25,000 


$8,250 


The government has recently announc- 
ed that it is determined to make wealth 
bear its fair share of the war burden, 
and in that case it is to be hoped that a 
larger proportion of the profits due to 
war conditions will be secured to meet 
the needs of the nation. 

The Nationalization of Railways, 

Telegraph and Express Companies 

The Canadian Council of Agriculture 
is convinced that for the good of the 
Commonwealth and in the interests of 
economic freedom and justice, all rail- 
ways, telegraph and express companies 
in the country should be taken over by 
the government and operated by it on 
behalf of the people. It is not neces- 
sary to emphasize the fact that the rail- 
way situation, in particular, is full of 
menace to the permanent prosperity of 
Canada. That the government itself is 
fully seized of the importance of this 
question is evident from the fact that it 
appointed a special commission to in- 
vestigate the whole railway problem, and 
that the report brought down by the 
commissioners suggests radical changes 
in the ownership and operation of the 
private railroads of the Dominion. 

The council demands the organiza- 
tion of the entire railway system of 
Canada for many reasons, which will 
be made clear as the discussion pro- 
ceeds, but more particularly because of 
the example set in this regard by many 
of the most progressive nations in the 
world. In 1913— the year that furnishes 
the most recent data on this problem — 
there were in the whole world some 
690,133 miles of railway. Of this, 33 
per cent, or 225,712 miles were owned 
by various governments. Outside of 
North America there were in the same 
year 385,000 miles of railway, and of 
this, 211,147 miles or 55 per cent, were 
owned by governments, and 147,000 


miles or 45 per cent, owned by private 
corporations. 

According to recent information sec- 
ured from articles published by Mr. E. 
B. Biggar, 51 out of 65 countries in the 
world own or operate their railroads. Of 
important nations in the world Canada 
and the United States alone have com- 
mitted themselves, up to the present, to 
private ownership of railways. Belgium, 
it is interesting to note, has been the 
only country that, from the beginning, 
has owned and operated its entire rail- 
way system. On the other hand, govern- 
ment ownership obtains in the most div- 
erse countries, and among the most div- 
erse peoples. Turkey and Russia, Swit- 
zerland and Austria, Germany and Au- 
stralia own and operate their own rail- 
ways. In fact, all the great British 
Dominions — aside from Canada — and 
India, as well, operate their railroads 
through government ownership and con- 
trol, and out of 17 crown colonies and 
protectorates in the British Empire, 12 
have government ownership of railways. 
These countries and colonies are among 
the most highly developed and civilized 
in the world and have not adopted gov- 
ernment ownership through lack of 
private enterprise. On the contrary, 
they have been intelligent and resource- 
ful enought to realize that railways, 
like highways, should be owned, operat- 
ed and controlled in the interests of the 
whole people, and not as a source of priv- 
ate gain. They have seen through the 
sham contention that competition is all- 
essential for efficient , railway adminis- 
tration and have learned that railroads 
are, in fact, natural monopolies. And if 
monopolies, the unearned increment that 
increases income and piles up wealth 
with growth of population and indus- 
trial development, should be appropriat- 
ed for the use of the state and not f r 
the enrichment of a particular class in 
the community. 

The British System 

The United Kingdom was, up to the 
outbreak of war, the last great nation in 
Europe in which private ownership of 
railways obtained. But many years be- 
fore, during the Franco-Prussian war of 
1870-71, plans had been formulated for 
the taking over of the entire railway 
system of the United Kingdom in the 
event of war. Immediately upon the 
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outbreak of hostilities, the government 
stepped in and took over the railways 
of Wales, Scotland and England, and a 
little later those of Ireland. According 
to Mr. W. M. Acworth, a British expert 
on railway transportation, government 
control has met with striking success, 
and it is scarcely conceivable that the 
nation will permit private corporations 
to enter upon possession of the railroads 
at the conclusion of the war; The plan 
under which the traffic of England is 
being conducted has these essentials : 

1. — Operation of all the railroads as a single 

system is vested in a committee of rail- 
way officials. 

2. — The government makes no payment for 

the transportation of supplies or troops. 

3. — Munitions and soldiers have the right of 

way over all other traffic. 

4. — All other business is charged for at regu- 

lar, uniform rates. 

5. — The government guarantees to make a 

settlement at the end of the war by which 
each road will receive for the period of 
the war a yearly revenue equal to the 
earnings of 1913. 

6. — The government takes over all surplus rev- 

enues of the roads and finances current ex- 
penses. 

It is important to note that politics 
has played no part whatever in the man- 
agement of the railways since the gov- 
ernment assumed control. The chief ar- 
gument, therefore, against government 
ownership of railways in the United 
Kingdom, so insistently presented by 
corporate interests before the war, has 
been found to have no validity what- 
ever. Railroad men and not politicians 
run the roads, and run them with the 
utmost efficiency. All the carriers are 
operated under one system managed by 
an executive committee, constituted of 
the general managers of the various rail- 


ways. In truth, no other nation in the 
world has even approximated to the ef- 
ficiency and wonderful organization 
which the British government has shown 
in taking care of the traffic require- 
ments of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Acworth describes the financial 
working out of the English railway 
scheme as follows: 

“All government .traffic, whether passenger 
or freight is carried for nothing and no ac- 
counts are kept. A warrant from the proper 
military authority ordering a certain move- 
ment is the only document required. This 
obviates an immense amount of bookkeeping 
for the government and for the railroad. 

* t As between themselves each company keeps 
the whole of its receipts from ordinary busi- 
ness, whether the traffic is paid for at the 
point of origin or at the point of destina- 
tion The result of this is that the 

actual receipts of some companies are very 
greatly increased as compared with normal, 
while the receipts of other companies may 

be correspondingly diminished Each 

company keeps a running account with the 
executive committee. If it is accumulating 
money beyond what it needs for working ex- 
♦penses and the guaranteed net revenue, the 
committee will instruct it to pay over what- 
ever sum they require to any other railroad 
w r hose receipts are falling short of what is 
necessary for these purposes. ’ ’ 

Mr. Acworth — and be it remembered 
that he is one of the ablest of Britain’s 
traffic experts — estimates that under 
this plan the government at one and the 
same time eliminates all transportation 
costs to itself, while it secures operation 
of the roads at the point of highest ef- 
ficiency. What a contrast to the methods 
followed in Canada ! And yet we are 
told that government ownership or con- 
trol of transportation is always costly to 
the people, always wasteful and always 
inefficient ! 
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Intercolonial Not a Failure 

Turning directly to the railway situa- 
tion in Canada, we find that one of the 
chief, if not the most telling, arguments 
of the opponents of government owner 
ship to be alleged failure of the Inter- 
colonial as a public enterprise. It is 
steeped in corruption, inefficiently man- 
aged, debauched by politics, looted of 
its necessary revenue for the benefit of 
the people of the Maritime Provinces — 
if its ill-wishers and detractors are to 
be believed. And yet Mr. J. L. Payne, 
of the department of railways and 
canals, and one time an employee of this 
road, tells us in a recent article in the 
Railway Age , Chicago, that he knows by 
experience that the road is less subject 
to political interference than is frequent- 
ly charged ; that the usual charges that 
it is used for corrupt purposes, at elec- 
tion times, are practically without foun- 
dation; and that, all statements to the 
contrary notwithstanding, it is efficient- 
ly managed and operated. True, very 
low. rates both for freight and passenger 
service have been charged the people 
of the eastern provinces ; but that policy 
is part of the inherent understanding 
arrived at between the several provinces 
at the time of Confederation. This pol- 
icy was inaugurated partly as an offset 
against that obtaining in Upper Canada, 
where no attempt has been made to 
charge the people anything approximat- 
ing to even the interest on the huge sum 
of $100,000,000 — the cost the the canals 
there. In fact, the government operates 
the canals today practically free of 
charge, and yet their cost is borne by 
the whole of Canada. For that, and 
other reasons as well, the people of the 
Maritime Provinces consider that they 
are entitled to low traffic rates. 

Mr. Payne deals with this problem in 
an illuminating manner in reply to an 
attack made by Mr. S. O. Dunn, editor 
of The Railway Age Gazette , on the 
finances of the Intercolonial. Mr. Dunn 
demonstrated that the Intercolonial has 
never earned interest upon its capital 
cost and sometimes not even operating 
expenses, and contrasted the Intercolo- 
nial’s earnings with those of the Can- 
adian Pacific. Mr. Payne replies to the 
effect that if the Canadian Pacific had 
charged the same low rates as the Inter- 
colonial, it would long since have passed 


into the hands of a receiver. He makes 
an exhaustive analysis, further, of the 
passenger and freight receipts of the 
two roads for the year 1913, the last 
normal year before the outbreak of war, 
and finds that the passenger-mile rate 
of the Canadian Pacific was 22.6 per 
cent, and the ton-mile 37.5 per cent, 
higher than the corresponding rates of 
the Intercolonial. If these rates had 
been transposed and the Intercolonial 
had had the advantage, the Canadian 
Pacific would have earned $24,051,716 
less, and the Intercolonial $3,010,784 
more during 1913. That low rates have 
been the cause of the Intercolonial’s dif 
ficulties is made abundantly clear by the 
fact that, with slight increase in rates 
only, the railway earned a surplus of 
$2,000,000 in the fiscal year 1915-1916 
and about $1,500,000 for 1916-1917. And 
finally it may be said that the revenue 
test is a poor one to decide the question 
of the validity and justice of govern- 
ment ownership, in view of the fact that 
a considerable percentage of the private- 
ly owned roads of the United States are 
in the hands of the receiver. 

Corruption and Private Ownership 

As for corruption and political inter- 
ference, the public life of Canada has 
been debauched by privately owned rail- 
roads. Surely the memory of the people 
is not so short that they cannot recall the 
interference of Canadian railroads in 
the reciprocity campaign of 1911. It 
was mainly through their influence that 
that measure was defeated. Their lobby- 
ing at Ottawa, both past and present, 
smells to heaven. Their periodic raids 
on the public treasury constitute a stand 
ing menace to the well-being of the na- 
tion. In land grants, in cash subsidies 
and in guarantees they have received 
more than half the entire cost of all the 
railroads in this country, and yet their 
insatiable appetite is not appeased. It 
well behooves them, therefore, to speak 
lightly of graft, corruption, inefficiency 
and political interference. 

In view of the fact that the Canadian 
Northern and the Grand Trunk Pacific 
are in financial difficulties, and in view 
of the further fact that they will require 
substantial aid from the Dominion treas- 
ury to prevent their going into liquida- 
tion, the problem of nationalizing not 
only these roads, but the entire railway 
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system of Canada becomes of immediate 
and pressing importance. Mr. E. B. 
Biggar, whose illuminating articles on 
the " Canadian railway situation have 
been already referred to, has set forth 
succinctly the relation of the railway 
to the state somewhat as follows: 

1. — The railways of a country are its main 

highways and therefore should not pass 
out of the control of the people. 

2. — There is no source of revenue for a rail- 

way other than the rates imposed for 
carrying persons and goods. 

3. — This revenue is” raised, not from any hidden 

fountain of wealth within the railway it- 
self, 'but from the proceeds derived from 
the economic activities of the entire people. 

4. — By the division of labor in the modern 

State everyone who earns and spends 
money contributes to the cost of railway 
service, and this cost enters into prac- 
tically every article used by the people. 

5. — The maintenance of a nation’s means of 

communication is a function of sovereign- 
ty, which should not be permitted to be 
exercised by private individuals for their 
own benefit. 

6. — Since all the people contribute to the cost 

of railway service, railway rates become 
essentially a national tax. And in all 
highly developed countries, railway rates 
make up the largest element in taxation. 
It is of fundamental importance that the 
people should retain control of the machi- 
nery through which they are subject to 
taxation. 

Recurrent deficits in the operation of 
the Canadian Northern and the Grand 
Trunk Pacific have brought about an 
intolerable condition of affairs, inasmuch 
as the people at large are taxed to make 
these good. It is freely admitted that it 
is impossible to permit these roads to go 
into the hands of the receiver, because 
of the staggering blow that would be 
dealt thereby to Canadian credit. On 
the other hand, if the nation must make 
these deficits good, it should in justice 
have control of the roads. This has been 
recognized in a left-handed manner by 
the Canadian Northern which has made 
the Canadian government a junior part- 
ner in the enterprise, by handing over to 
it 40 per cent, of the outstanding com- 
mon stock. Nevertheless, Mackenzie and 
Mann took good care that the control of 
the road should not slip through their 
hands. The government has the satisfac- 
tion of making deficits good, in return 
for the right to play a minor role in the 
enterprise. On the other hand, the sit- 


uation is almost as equally unsatisfac- 
tory in the case of the Canadian Pacific, 
the most powerful as well as the most 
successful railroad in the world. Can- 
adians are supposed to jubilate when its 
huge annual earnings are made known, 
and surplus earnings are carried over to 
reserve. The fact is, that few persons 
sufficiently realize that excess earnings 
are merely a super-tax wrung from the 
necessities of the nation. There is no 
reason why a railroad should build up 
a surplus over cost capital, depreciation, 
upkeep, repairs and betterments than 
that the government, by excessive taxes, 
should accumulate a fund of capital to 
make a conspicuous display of the coun- 
try ’s wealth and prosperity. It should 
never be lost sight of that railway rates 
are in reality taxes — taxes paid for par- 
ticular services rendered, but taxes 
nevertheless. 

What the People Have Paid 

It is said of course by opponents of 
government ownership that the rail- 
ways of the United States and Canada 
have the lowest freight rates in the 
world, although it is admitted that pass- 
enger rates, especially in this country, 
are high as compared with those obtain- 
ing in Europe. But while the ton-mile 
rate is low compared with ton-mile rates 
on railroads in Europe, Australia and 
New Zealand, it must not be forgotten 
that the length of haul on this continent 
is very great and hence traffic rates 
high. It does not need detailed discus- 
sion to demonstrate that freight rates 
weigh heavily upon the Canadian West 
especially, and that they are an impor- 
tant factor in the high cost of produc- 
tion in agriculture and in other pur- 
suits. When it is realized, also, to what 
an extent the Canadian people have as- 
sisted privately owned railroads, the 
wonder is, not that the ton-mile com- 
parison is relatively favorable, but that 
the people of Canada are compelled to 
carry in sum total such a crushing 
burden of freight and passenger rates. 
The following table shows the aid given 
Canadian railways by means of cash sub- 
sidies, land grants and guarantees: 
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Proceeds 

Loans out- 



of 

standing or 

Guarantees 

Subsidies 

Land Sold 

Investment 

outstanding 


Total 


Canadian Northern . . $ 38,874,148 

Canadian Pacific . . . 104,690,801 

Grand Trunk Railway 13,003,060 

Grand Trunk Pacific 726,320 

Grand Trunk Pacific, 

Branch Lines . . 

Nat’l Transcontinental 

Intercolonial 

Prince Edward Island 


$ 34,379,809 
128,810,124 


$ 25,858,166 $199,141,140 $298,253,263 
228,500,295 


15,142,633 28,145,693 

70,311,716 43,432,848 114,470,884 

13,469,004 13,469,004 

159,881,197 159,881 r 197 

116,234,204 116,234,204 

9,496,567 9,496,567 


Total . . . 


$157,294,329 


$158,189,933 $396,924,483 


$256,042,992 


$968,451,737 


This enormous total amounts to more 
than one-half of the book value of all 
Canadian roads and their equipment, 
although in the book value are included 
millions of dollars for stock from which 
nothing was received by the roads. In 
addition to the sums mentioned in the 
table above, it must not be forgotten 
that both the Canadian Northern and 
the Canadian Pacific have still millions 
of acres of land unsold, representing mil- 
lions of dollars according to their own 
calculation. If the Canadian people, 
therefore, are required to furnish ad- 
ditional capital and to assume further 
bond obligations, they would be well 
advised to assume the ownership of the 
railways themselves. 

Report of Royal Commission 

In the recent report presented to par- 
liament on the Canadian railway situa- 
tion, Sir Henry Drayton and Mr. Ac- 
worth advised that henceforth there shall 
be in Canada only two railway systems, 
the one consisting of the Canadian Paci- 
fic under its present management and 
control, and the other made up of the 
present government railways, the Grand 
Trunk System, including the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, and the Canadian North- 
ern. Mr. A. H. Smith, the other com- 
missioner, reports in favor of continuing 
the present system of private ownership 
of railways in Canada, but handing over 
the western field to the Canadian North- 
ern, and the eastern to the Grand Trunk, 
leaving the Canadian Pacific alone. It 
is impossible, in the space available, to 
go into all details of the scheme out- 
lined by the majority of the commission- 
ers. It must suffice to say that Sir 
Henry Drayton and Mr. Acw T orth re- 
commend that a company, to be known 
as The Dominion Railway Company, 
shall be chartered by parliament to take 
over and manage in behalf of the people 


of Canada all Canadian railways, with 
the exception of the Canadian Pacific. 
This company would be managed by five 
trustees, to be appointed by the Act of 
Parliament which incorporated the com- 
pany. It is recommended that three of 
them be men of railway experience, that 
the fourth be a man with large experien- 
ce in dealing with labor, and that the 
fifth be selected on the basis of wide 
financial experience. To give the trustees 
control of the railways, the commission- 
ers advise that the Intercolonial and 
National Transcontinental be transferred 
to them by Act of Parliament, and that 
the $40,000,000 of common stock of the 
Canadian Northern, now vested in the 
Canadian government, and also the 
$60,000,000 still remaining in the hands 
of private persons, be transferred to 
them. They advocate also that the 
whole of the common stock of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific shall be transferred to 
the trustees without any payment there- 
for, except in refunding the cash paid 
for shares other than those held by the 
Grand Trunk Railway Coompany. They 
recommend further that the whole of 
the stock of the Grand Trunk Railway, 
first, second and third preferences and 
ordinary, shall be handed over to the 
trustees. The commissioners do not be- 
lieve that Mackenzie and Mann have any 
claim, as of right, to compensation for 
their holdings — the greater part — of the 
$60,000,000 of common stock outstand- 
ing. They suggest, however, that they 
may be permitted to hold part of the 
stock in order that their equity, such as 
it is, may be protected. They propose 
that the amounts so retained, and the 
future dividends thereon, be determined 
by arbitration. The Commissioners are 
of the opinion that the share capital of 
the Grand Trunk Railway is intrinsical- 
ly of small value; but nevertheless they 
recommend that the shareholders be of- 
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fered an annuity therefor, equivalent 
to the average dividend payment for 
the last ten years, but subject to in- 
crease after seven years. 

Under this plan all the Canadian 
railways comprised in the scheme would 
be subject to the supervision of the 
Dominion Railway Board, just as the 
Canadian Pacific is, and will be. In ad- 
dition, it is expected that the roads will 
be operated, under the company, free 
from political control. In fact, the com- 
missioners make much of this point, and 
frankly state that while democratic gov- 
ernment is good to meet the general 
needs of the people, it is untrustworthy 
as far as railway management, owner- 
ship and control are concerned. 

With all this the Canadian Council 
of Agriculture entirely and emphatical- 
ly disagrees. It believes in government 
of the people, for the people, and by the 
people. It proclaims its wholehearted 
faith in democracy and in democratic 
principles. It is convinced that the 
people through their government not 
only should own the railroads, but con- 
trol and operate them through its own 
service. Germany, Australia, New Zea- 
land and South Africa have shown that 
it can be done, and what these states 
have accomplished the council is per- 
suaded the people of Canada can do also. 

The council believes that the general 
scheme for taking over the Grand Trunk 
system and the Canadian Northern is 
essentially just and equitable. But it 
believes also that the plan does not go 
far enough. The council is convinced 
that to ensure efficiency and success, 
financially and otherwise, the Canadian 
Pacific must also be owned by the peo- 
ple. True, some stand aghast at the 
thought of taking over this giant enter- 
prise and weaken in their resolution 
when they reflect upon the hundreds of 
millions of dollars involved. Neverthe- 
less, the council believes that the stock 
of the Canadian Pacific can be bought 
on some equitable plan — say at its aver- 
age price over a period of years — and 
that the funds necessary for the purpose 
can be provided by issuing debentures 
on the credit of the railwav and of the 
Dominion of Canada. As for the huge 
amount of bonds outstanding, not only 
on the Canadian Pacific, but on other 
railways, the people of Canada are al- 
ready to a great extent committed to a 


policy under which they are responsible 
ultimately for their payment. It must 
not be forgotten that it is necessary only 
to secure stock control — the bonds need 
not be purchased. Moreover, these bonds 
are valuable today only in so far as the 
people furnish the revenue to protect 
them, as to principal and interest, 
through the payment of freight and 
passenger rates. Under public owner- 
ship Canada would be required to do 
nothing more. As for the subsidiary 
enterprises of the Canadian Pacific— 
its lands, hotels, mines and steamships, 
etc. — these could be taken over and man- 
aged by the government or by private 
corporations, under just terms reached 
by common agreement. 

* * # 

The Nationalization of Telegraph and 
Express Companies 

The Canadian Council of Agriculture 
is persuaded also that all telegraph and 
express companies in Canada should be 
nationalized and operated in the inter- 
ests of the whole people. The prairie 
provinces already control and operate 
their main telephone lines, and these 
have been operated with conspicuous 
success, especially in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. A great national utility such 
as the telegraph, whose receipts must 
expand with the growth of the country, 
should be operated for the benefit of 
the nation, and not for the profit of 
private corporations. The United King- 
dom and other European states control 
their telegraph lines, which furnish a 
large revenue to their respective govern- 
ments. The telegraph, indeed, is only 
second in importance to the postal ser- 
vice, and is a public utility whose ser- 
vices should be available to the people 
at low cost. Under government owner- 
ship it would be possible to eliminate 
waste and duplication and to offer more 
efficient service to the country at large. 

The same holds true, in no less degree, 
of the express business in Canada. Here 
again income increases with growth of 
population, and increases at a rate en- 
tirely out of proportion to capital cost. 
This is evident from a glance at the 
history of the Canadian Pacific. The 
original investment in the Dominion Ex- 
press Company was $5,800, and an in- 
vestigation conducted by the late Judge 
Mabee showed that this corporation had 
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been able to pay to the Canadian Pacific, 
out of its operations, no less than $13,- 
409,240 at a period when only $24,500 
in cash had been invested in the Express 
Company itself. 

The Dominion Express Company now 
owns real estate and equipment valued 
at $1,000,000, and has paid out, up to 
1916, more than $3,500,000 in dividends. 
The Canadian Pacific charged its sub- 
sidiary in 1915 $3,234,715 for express 
privileges on its lines, which resulted in 
a net loss to the Dominion Express Com- 
pany in that year of $128,606 — and this 
notwithstanding the fact that the gross 
receipts were $6,220,542. This enorm- 
ous business is carried on on an actual 
cash investment of $24,500, the large 
assets having been built up by capitaliz- 
es: ing a privilege. The same story might 

be repeated in the case of the Canadian 
Experss Company and the telegraph 
monopolies in this country. And here, 
too, it may be pointed out in passing, is 
found one reason why the Intercolonial 
has not flourished as have the privately 
owned railroads, inasmuch as the ex- 
press business in Canada is practically 
in the control of the two companies men- 
tioned above. The Canadian Council of 
Agriculture believes that these, and all 
similar monopolies, should be owned and 
exploited in the interests of the Can- 
adian people, to the end that not only 
rates and tolls may be reduced, but that 
the unearned increment may be secured 
for the reduction of general taxation. 

# # # 

Control of Natural Resources 

& 

The council recommends that no more 
natural resources be alienated from the 
Crown, but that these be brought into 
use only under short term leases, in 
which the interests of the public shall 
be properly safeguarded, and that such 
leases to be granted only by public 
auction. Unfortunately not only in the 
past, but in the present as well, natural 
resources are alienated by private agree- 
ments with the various governments, both 
provincial and federal. Timber limits 
are being sold in Ontario and elsewhere 
to private corporations without even ob- 
serving the forms of public auction, and 
there is more than a suspicion that party 
interests have considerable weight in the 
transaction of this business. Of course 


we are fully aware of the dishonesty and 
illegalities practiced at public* auctions 
of natural resources in the past, but 
nevertheless we are convinced that mani- 
pulation and trickery can be eliminated 
if the government will resolutely adopt 
and put into practice the right methods. 
We insist that what is done, in dispos- 
ing of natural resources, shall be done 
in the open, and that the interests of 
the nation shall be adequately safe- 
guarded. 

The same may be said of water powers, 
of coal mines, of mineral lands, of oil 
lands and the many other natural re- 
sources, as well as the huge tracts of the 
public domain that have been alienated 
from the crown by the subterfuges of 
private corporations in the past. Only 
recently the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Commission was compelled to purchase 
at enormous cost the plant and water 
rights, at Niagara Falls, of a private 
corporation— property that in the first 
instance was alienated from the people 
for a mere trifle. The council believes 
that this qeustion is of vital importance 
to the nation, and insists that, for the 
future, the natural resources of the peo- 
ple shall be conserved in their own in- 
terests. This is of imperative importan- 
ce in the various matters mentioned 
above, but especially so in connection 
with the coal mines of the country. 
Canada may well learn here a lesson 
from New Zealand, whose government 
operates several large coal mines for the 
benefit of the people. In this way coal 
prices are regulated by the government 
output and coal is marketed at a price 
which yields only a fair profit on the 
capital invested. As a result coal barons 
are unknown in the Dominion of New 
Zealand, and the people secure one of 
the great necessities of life close to cost. 
Both in Canada and the United States 
millionaires have been made through 
exploiting resources that should have 
remained under the control of the people 
by means of leases or otherwise. Had 
that been done, oil, coal, electric power, 
lumber and other economic goods would 
have been produced for the people at 
reasonable rates, and would have yield- 
ed, through the unearned increment, an 
enormous return to the national revenues 
as well. 
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The Initiative, Referendum and 
KbcsII 


The council believes that the time is 
opportune for the introduction into our 
national life of those practices that will 
bring government into closer and more 
intimate relationship with the people. 
It therefore advocates the adoption oi 
the Initiative, Referendum and Recall 
as instruments of democracy, to achieve 
these objects. Although similar legisla- 
tion has been passed in Oklahoma, 
Oregon and other western American 
states, it must not be thought that these 
expedients have not been tested by time. 
The reverse is, in truth, the fact. Some 
of the most enlightened and progressive 
of the ancient Greek republics used these 
instruments of democracy, and, as is 
well known, Switzerland has made suc- 
cessful use of the Referendum for many 
years. The council believes that the 
people should, under right conditions 
imrl with a sufficient, number of votes. 


have the right to initiate legislation 
which will be taken up and passed by 
the government of the day. Only so will 
it be possible in many instances to make 
the will of the people prevail. Although 
the Referendum in a somewhat altered 
form — the plebiscite — has been used in 
this country in the past, notably in con- 
nection with temperance legislation, it 
has never been given a fair trial. We 
believe that the legislatures of Canada 
would be strengthened, rather than 
weakened, by their referring certain 
measures to the people for final ap- 
proval, before such became law. Of 
course the council realizes that not all 
legislation could be so referred, with 
success, for popular approval — certain- 
ly not intricate financial measures which 
require investigation by experts. But 
broad measures of fiscal and political 
import might with the greatest advant- 
age be referred to the people for ap- 
proval. In this way the legislature and 
the nation would be kept in intimate and 
vital relationship with one another. And 
finally, the council is of the opinion that 
voters should have, as of right, the 
power to recall from public office, or 
trom the legislature, men who have 
proved recreant to their trust, or who 
have lost public confidence. If such 
legislation be found, under the present 
.: iN 1 A - Act > unconstitutional, the conn, 
cii advocates that the act be revised in 


such a way as to bring these principles 
within the sphere of practical politics. 

# * # 

Publicity of Campaign Funds 

The program of the Canadian Coun- 
cil of Agriculture contains a plank lay- 
ing down the policy that all political 
campaign funds, as well as the names 
of contributors thereto, and the expen- 
ses incurred by candidates for the legis- 
lature, shall be made known to the pub- 
lic both before and after elections. It 
is not necessary to dwell long on this 
plank in our program, important as it 
is, since all realize how our politics have 
been corrupted in the past through the 
expenditure of vast sums of money at 
election times. If party campaign 
funds, both in amount and source, are, 
for the future, made known, the death- 
blow will have been dealt to the nefar- 
ious influence of big corporations and 
capitalists who have debauched Can- 
adian public life in the past. The whole- 
sale corruption which characterized the 
reciprocity campaign of 1911 would 
thus be rendered an impossibility for 
the future. It is of almost equal im- 
portance that the candidate himself 
shall be held to strict accountability for 
his election expenses, and that a mini- 
mum shall be imposed upon such ex- 
penditures, in order that corruption 
and undue influence may be prevented. 
In any event, the council believes that 
not only the source and the amount of 
campaign funds should be made known 
before the day of elections, but that a 
strict accounting should be made of all 
expenditures incurred on account of 
candidates and parties during the course 
of each and every election. 

# # * 

The Abolition of Patronage 

Patronage has cursed the public lif e 
of Canada and the United States from 
the inception of popular government m 
these countries. Corrupt campaign con- 
tributions and the exercise of patronage 
privileges have, at times, reduced demo 
cracy in the municipal, provincial ant 
federal spheres to the lowest level, 
great step forward w r as taken botn * 
Canada and the United States when 
several Civil Service Acts were P asse ' » 
placing certain positions outside ot 
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coutrol of the party henchman. It is 
through the power of patronage, main- 
ly, that party politics are corrupted. 
And it is through that same power that 
the ward “ boss' ’ and political “ring” 
obtain control of the party machine. 
Patronage and the party machine oper- 
ate together — the one is indispensable 
to the other. And both corrupt and de- 
bauch the public life of the country and 
snatch control of the government from 
the hands of the people. The council 
strongly advocates, therefore, the aboli- 
tion of patronage system and the filling 
of all public offices on the professional 
record, or business experience of the 
candidate, or by means of a competitive 
examination. That this can be done is 
evidenced by the fact that the United 
Kingdom, once as corrupt politically as 
any state could well be, has practically 
eliminated patronage by means of com- 
petitive examination and the applying 
of other tests to candidates for public 
office. 

* # * 

Autonomy and Liquor Legislation 

The Council believes that full pro- 
vincial autonomy in liquor legislation, 
including the manufacture, export ancl 
import of alcoholic beverages should be 
granted by the federal government; or, 
if that is not possible under the constitu- 
tion, by an amendment to the B. N. A. 
Act. At present several provinces have 
adopted legislation making more or less 
for prohibition, but in the present con- 
fusion of the law it is not quite clear 
how far provincial legislatures may go 
in that direction. For example, the gov- 
ernment of Saskatchewan has recently 
lost a test case against the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, under which it was 
sought to determine whether the provin- 
ce had the right to prevent the exporta- 
tion of liquors by companies carrying on 
business under a federal charter, with- 
in its boundaries. The council believes 
that if the people of any province vote 
for total prohibition they should there 
by have the right to prevent the export, 
import or manufacture of liquor as far 
as that province is concerned. It is con- 
tended, indeed, that under the Doherty 
Act, whenever a province makes it a 
criminal offence to have, or to consume, 
liquor in one’s home, it can prevent the 
importation of such into the province. 


But this throws the onus entirely on the 
provincial legislature. The Canadian 
Council of Agriculture advocate that, 
to prevent any misunderstanding or 
misinterpretation of the law, the B. N. 
A. Act should be so amended as to give 
each provincial government the indisput- 
able right to prevent traffic in, or the 
manufacture of, liquor within the pro- 
vince. 

# # # 

Extension of Federal Franchise 
to Women 

It is not part of our present purpose 
to discuss the merits of extending the 
franchise to women, in the abstract that 
has already been settled, but we strongly 
hold to the opinion that whenever a pro- 
vince has given women the right to vote, 
that right should automatically permit 
them to exercise the federal franchise 
also. It does so in the United States, 
whenever a state gives women the right 
to vote. Recently the United Kingdom 
has extended the franchise to its women, 
under certain conditions, for national 
purposes. The council believes that 
women as a matter of mere justice 
should have the vote equally with men 
and under relatively the same condi- 
tions. It believes that women who have 
been given the provincial franchise 
should thereby, as of right, exercise the 
federal franchise as well. The obstacles 
in the way are slight and may easily be 
brushed aside if the federal government 
is earnest and sincere in the matter, 
especially when it is recalled that the 
provincial lists are used for federal 
elections. If women in times of peace 
have won the right to vote, they have 
doubly demonstrated their claims to that 
right since the outbreak of w^ar, and the 
council believes that all fair-minded 
citizens will so recognize that right. It 
therefore demands that, without delay, 
the federal government extend the fran- 
chise to women in those provinces where 
they already exercise it as a provincial 
right. 

APPENDIX 

Pensions for Soldiers 

Since the preparation of this pamph- 
let the Canadian Council of Agriculture 
has given consideration to a number of 
important problems arising out of the 
war, amongst them that of soldiers ’ pen- . 
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sions. The findings of the council on 
this question ,as arrived at on August 
30th at a meeting held in Winnipeg, 
are set forth in the following memoran- 

dum: , . . , 

It is freely recognized that it is the 
duty of the nation to make adequate 
provision for the comfortable main- 
tenance of all disabled soldiers and de- 
pendents of those who have been killed 
or disabled and that full opportunity 
for a proper education must be assured 
the children of such men. Any such 
provision can discharge but a fraction 
of the debt which the nation owes to the 
men who have thus sacrificed on its 
behalf. 

Under the present pension regula- 
tions a private soldier totally disabled 
and unable to perform any labor re- 
ceives a maximum pension of $40.00 per 
month. There is also an allowance of 
$6.00 per month for each of his children. 
If the soldier is entirely helpless and 
requires attendance, the pension board 
may make for him an additional allow- 
ance of not more than $250.00 per year. 
If a soldier is killed his widow (until 
remarriage) receives $32.00 per month 
for herself and $6.00 per month for each 
child. The aged father, mother grand- 
parent or other person wholly depen- 
dent upon such deceased soldier receives 
$24.00 per month. 


We believe that these provisions are 
not adequate for the comfortable main- 
tenance of disabled soldiers and depen- 
dents of those killed or disabled, and 
the education of their children, and that 
under them such men and their families 
would be in danger of being placed 
more or less under public or private 
charity. We therefore make the fol- 
lowing recommendations : 

(a) That the total disability pension 
be raised to not less than $60.00 per 
month in addition to the present pro- 
vision for attendance. 

(b) That the wife and children or 
other dependents of a totally disabled 
soldier receive the same pension as in 
case of his death. 

(c) That the pension of disabled 
soldiers of Class 2 (loss of one hand and 
one foot, or of both feet, etc.) be 90 per 
cent, of total disability allowance. 

(d) That the pension board be given 
discretionary powers to increase the al- 
lowance provided for children when 
deemed necessary to insure proper care 
and education. 

The council further places itself on 
record as favoring the principle of 
equality of pensions for officers and 
privates. 
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The Problem of Unemployment 
After the War 


Memoranda on the Prevention of Unemployment and the Necessity for the 
Revision of the Unemployment Insurance Acts. 


The Problem of Unemployment 
After the War. 

The following Memorandum on the 
Prevention of Unemployment has been 
prepared by the Advisory Committee on 
Unemployment, and the one dealing with 
Unemployment Insurance was submitted 
by the Standing Joint Committee of In- 
dustrial Women’s Organizations. After 
adoption by the Joint Committee indicat- 
ed opposite, they are now published for 
the consideration of the whole Trade 
Union and Labor Movement. 

The Prevention of Unemployment. 

1. Even taking an optimistic view as 
to the state of trade after the war, and 
as to a prompt resumption of produc- 
tive industry, there must inevitably be, 
unless concerted action is taken to pre- 
vent it, considerable unemployment after 
the conclusion of the war, owing (a) to 
the instantaneous discharge of a large 
number of workers, such as munition 
workers; ( b ) to the interval necessary 
to reconvert munition works to civil pro- 
duction; (c) to the immediate slumps 
to be expected in munition centres, ports 
now temporarily congested by the diver- 
sion of traffic, areas in which substitute 
trades are carried on; ( d ) to the inevit- 
able difficulties in demobilization; and 
( e ) to the difficulties in providing ad- 
equate industrial capital, etc. On any- 
thing less than a very optimistic view 
the amount of temporary unemploy- 
ment will be, in the aggregate, very 
great, and some of it will be consider- 
ably prolonged. 

2. It is accordingly necessary that 
the Government should have settled, in 
advance, a systematic plan for dealing 
with the unemployment that is threaten- 
ed — rather than wait until it occurs and 
then meet it by charitable doles and 
other emergency relief measures. 

3. The Government plan ought to in- 
clude measures for preventing the oc- 
currence of unemployment, as far as 


this may be practicable, as well as meas- 
ures for providing for the victims of un- 
employment when it occurs. 

4. The first measure of prevention 
should take the form of a concerted at- 
tempt to maintain at an approximately 
uniform level the national aggregate de- 
mand for labor, by controlling the giving 
out of orders by Government Depart- 
ments and local authorities, in such a 
way as to make them vary inversely with 
the demands of private employers. Thus, 
the Employment Department of the 
Board of Trade can estimate, month by 
month, approximately whether the wages 
paid by private employers amount, in 
the aggregate, to a rate per annum of 
900 or 1,000 millions sterling. It is, 
therefore, suggested that the National 
Departments and the local authorities 
should give out their own orders for 
non-urgent works and supplies at such 
a rate as to keep the local national de- 
mand for labor fairly level. 

It may be observed that the Govern- 
ment accepted this policy in principle 
at the outbreak of war, both in the Local 
Government Board Circulars and in the 
proposed special housing policy; and it 
is believed that the Government is pre- 
pared to adopt similar measures after 
the war, without, however, undertaking 
to find as much work as may be required. 
The Local Government Board has al- 
ready asked local authorities to report 
what works will or can be put in hand, 
if required, and has intimated that it will 
be ready to make grants and loans for 
housing schemes on a very large scale. 

Among the works that could be put 
in hand are: — 

(a) Housing schemes, to the extent 
of many million pounds (it is estimat- 
ed that 200 millions will hardly meet 
the need for houses). 

(b) Other works of local improve- 
ment, water supply, drainage, parks, 
etc. 

(c) Educational expenditure to 
make up three years’ leeway, includ- 
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ing improvements, new buildings, 
equipment, books and apparatus; the 
intake of teachers to be raised up to 
20,000 ; maintenance and secondary 
scholarships. 

(d) Public library developments 
which have been suspended since the 
beginning of the war. 

(e) Government printing which has 
been postponed during the war. 

(f) Works under the charge of the 
Development Commission and the 
Road Board which have been planned 
to the extent of millions sterling, e.g., 
new roads, harbours, light railways, 
public buildings, reclamation of fore- 
shores, held up owing to the war. 

(g) The development of agricul- 
tural and rural industries on a na- 
tional co-operative basis, including 
schemes that will secure the maximum 
production of home-grown cereals, 
small holdings, dairy and poultry 
farms, etc. ; and facilities for the 
greater use of agricultural machinery 
and the application of scientific meth- 
ods to farming. 

(h) Extensive schemes of afforesta- 
tion to replant where trees have been 
removed during the war and to cover 
other areas suitable for timber grow- 
ing. 

If the Government could keep the 
wage-earners in the large industries 
steadily employed the effect would be 
to maintain a steady national demand 
for all forms of other labor. It is also 
of particular importance that the Gov- 
ernment should encourage works, the 
product of which, like bricks and cement, 
for instance, are necessary for the carry- 
ing on of other work ; in this case, build- 
ing. Delays in the resumption of many 
industries can be avoided by a hurrying 
forward of manufactured supplies which 
are in a sense the raw materials of such 
industries. 

It may be urged that no such action 
would keep up the demand of other 
countries for our products, and thus the 
export trades might fall off. It may be 
assumed, however, that the principal ex- 
port trades will certainly be busy (coal, 
machinery, shipbuilding, constructional 
iron and steel, and all woollen goods) ; 
and the home demand for cotton goods 
is also expected to be brisk. 

5. It> is imperative that the local auth- 
orities should be enabled to acquire land 


begin undertakings with much less de- 
lay than at present, when most impor- 
tant works involve Private Bill legisla- 
tion, which can be initiated only in Nov- 
ember of each year, and interpose.^ a 
period of at least a year ; and often of 
two years, between the decision to build 
and the beginning of the building. The 
Government should, therefore, be presse.l 
to promote legislation giving local autli 
orities much more summary powers to 
acquire land and commence work. As i* 
has been found necessary to devolve con- 
siderable powers to local authorities t > 
increase the food supply of the nation 
during the war, it will be equally essen- 
tial to empower local governing bodies 
to proceed with the provision of housing 
accommodation and other social neces- 
sities when hostilities cease. 

6. As the Government will, befor. 1 
the end of the war, have nearly 200 na- 
tional factories in its possession, which 
have been purchased, erected, end equip- 
ped in the highest grade of efficiency 
out of State funds, these should be re 
tained by the Government and used for 
national purposes. 

7. The staffs now employed directly 
by the Government in dockyards, arse- 
nals, and factories should not be reduced 
at once, but a systematic plan of short 
time with full wages should be introduc- 
ed for a certain limited period during 
which the final readjustment of the ne- 
cessary labor is taking place. 

8. As unemployment is specially like- 
ly to occur among young persons, of 
whom several hundred thousand will be 
discharged from the national factories, 
the controlled establishments, and other 
works engaged on war orders, this fact 
makes the time specially opportune for 
certain pressing educational reforms 
which would tend to prevent an over- 
stocked labor market, such as : — 

(a) Abolition of all employment 
under the normal school leaving age 
(including partial exemption, labor 
certificates, etc.). 

(b) Raising the school leaving age 
to 16. 

(c) Part-time employment for 
young people hereafter reaching the 
ages of 16, 17, and 18 ; no young per- 
son under 18 to be employed for more 
than 30 hours per week, the balance 
of the normal working week to be 
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devoted to physical, technical, and 
general educational training. 

(d) Increasing the number of 
scholars taken into the scheme of pre- 
paration for school teachers up to, 
say, 20,000 a year, together with the 

necessary training college accommoda- 
tion, so as to enable all the schools to 
be fully staffed with trained and cer- 
tificated teachers within a definite 
number of years. 

(e) Increasing the number o£ burs- 
aries to the secondary schools, univer- 
sities, and technical colleges. 

9. As very drastic workshop reor- 
ganization will undoubtedly be resorted 
to after the war, overtime and excessive 
hours of labor should be prohibited from 
the very commencement of the peace 
period. An eight-hour day should be 
imposed by Act of Parliament. 

10. It must, however, be insisted that, 
whatever is undertaken for the preven- 
tion of unemployment, there will always 
remain the necessity of systematic pro- 
vision for the victims of the unemploy- 
ment that we fail to prevent, whether 
this is due to the exceptional circumstan- 
ces of particular trades, localities, seas- 
ons, or individuals ; and that whilst hard- 
ly anything can be socially so injurious 
as leaving these cases to be dealt with 
by charitable doles or emergency relief 
works, public opinion will emphatically 
condemn the relegation of the unem- 
ployed soldiers, who will inevitably con- 
stitute a large and a specially con ' 
spicuous element in any accumulation ot 
the unemployed, to the tender mercies 
of the Poor Law, or even of the Distress 
under the Unemployed Workmen Act. 
Some more suitable and less objection- 
able provision for the unemployed must 
now be found. 


11. Where work cannot be found 
there must be maintenance apart from 
the Poor Law. That is to say, when no 
suitable situation can be found for ap- 
plicants Unemployment Benefit (under 
the conditions of the Insurance Ac ) 
should be paid, or in the cases of appli- 
cants belonging to industries not J e 
admitted to Unemployment Insurance, 
or those who have run out of benefit, 
provision for maintenance at adequa e 
rates which shall take into account t ie 
prevailing cost of living should be sn i- 
stituted. 


All Trade Unions paying Unemploy- 
ment Benefit should receive from the 
Government a subsidy of not less than 
7s. 6d. per member, such sum to be the 
minimum benefit paid by the Union. 

As the amount of Unemployment Be- 
nefit under the Insurance Act (viz., 7s. 
per week) is quite insufficient for main- 
tenance, insured persons should also re- 
ceive the maintenance allowance, in ad- 
dition to their Unemployment Benefit. 

It should be remembered that all Un- 
employment Benefit is granted in virtue 
of contributions having been made by 
the insured persons. 

The above proposals relate to Govern- 
ment responsibilities as regards legis- 
lation and administration, and referen- 
ces have been made to Emlpoyment Ex- 
changes on the assumption that satisfac- 
tory arrangements are made between the 
Trade Unions and the Exchanges. But 
it is urgent that the Trade Unions move- 
ment should realize the necessity of tak- 
ing industrial action of a systematic and 
determined kind to reduce hours, to pre- 
vent overtime, and to secure such other 
advantages in accordance with this Me- 
morandum as is possible apart from the 
Government. 

Unemployment Insurance. 

It would appear that the plan of con- 
tributory Unemployment Insurance for 
selected trades is one which cannot meet 
the probable necessities of the worker 
after the war, and that the provisions ot 
the new Act entail a special hardship 
upon women. 

Administrative Defects of the 
Present Act. 

The number of decisions which have 
now been given by the Umpire make the 
difficulties of demarcation only too ob- 
vious. The lines drawn between unin- 
sured and insured trades do not, in many 
cases, correspond to any real trade dis- 
tinctions or to any permanence in in- 
sured occupations on the part ot the 
worker. To take but one instance, work- 
ers employed in socks, hosiery, and stock- 
ings are insured if these articles are 
neded for use in war and not insured if 
only for commercial use. It is clear that 
in such a case a worker might easily be 
in and out of insurance and might pay 
contributions for which no adequate re- 
turns can be received The workers in 
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many other trades are in the same posi- 
tion. 

Again, the experience of unions pay- 
ing an insurance benefit in some of the 
more settled tends to show that in such 
occupations benefits larger than those 
provided by the Government scheme can 
be secured through their trade organiza- 
tion for smaller contributions. Many 
classes of workers will, therefore, find 
themselves prejudiced by the Govern- 
ment’s scheme. Some will be paying 
contributions for smaller benefits than 
they could secure otherwise. Others may 
be passing continually from insured to 
uninsured trades, and it is very doubt- 
ful whether in the end they would be in 
a position to secure any benefit for the 
contributions paid. 

Those in a more satisfactory position 
have shown their unwillingness to come 
under the Act. Their action, though ab- 
solutely justified, will have doubtless 
the effect of upsetting the financial fore- 
casts on which the whole Act has been 
based. 

Special Difficulties of Women. 

The difficulties and inconsistencies in- 
dicated above apply with special force 
to the case of women. 

Many of those on “war work” will 
not come under the Act at all. The work- 
ers included are those who come within 
the definition of munition workers laid 
down in the Munitions of War Acts; 
but this does not include a very large 
number of women who are likely to be 
displaced from their present employ- 


ment upon the cessation of the war. It 
does not include, e.g., many thousands 
of those employed in the transport and 
distributive trades, and in many trades 
in which only a section of workers come 
under the definition of munition work- 
ers. These women are in many cases 
taking the place of men, and, though, 
not war workers in the sense of the 
Munition cts, are engaged in their par- 
ticular employment at present on account 
of the war, and are likely to be displaced 
in large numbers when the war ends. 

Further, the Act is now applied to 
women who are not included in the 
Statutory Orders of the Ministry of 
Munitions with regard to wages, and 
there may well be a large number of 
them who are compelled to pay the 
weekly contribution of 2%d. from a 
wage as small as 12s. Even in the case 
of the women who come under the Order 
referred to, it is no small hardship to pay 
this from wages fixed at amounts vary- 
ing from 16s. With the present cost of 
living this hardship is a very real one. 

As to those who are engaged on war 
work for part of their time only, there 
is a permissive clause in the Act which 
allows of their remaining insured by ar- 
rangement with their employers when 
they take on private work instead of 
war work in the same factory. But it 
is well known from experience that such 
permissive clauses are very difficult to 
make understood or even known amongst 
women workers, a large number of whom 
are still unorganized, and the clause has 
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the further disadvantage that the con- 
sent of the employer must be obtained. 
The clause is, therefore, likely to be of 
small avail, and the women who are on 
and off war work will be a very long 
time getting into benefit. On the other 
hand, it is competent for the Board of 
Trade to include in the compulsory pro- 
visions of the act the whole of any trade 
in which a substantial part is engaged 
in war work. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the ad- 
ministrative provisions of the Act are 
not such as to secure the end proposed, 
that is, an allowance of 7s. a week for 
all war workers who may be thrown out 
of employment when peace returns. 

But, further, even supposing that the 
Act was so framed as to secure this bene- 
fit for all who lost their employment, 
owing to the cessation of hostilities, we 
desire to record our conviction that the 


benefits provided are not adequate. Un- 
employment Benefit of 7s. a week is not 
to be taken as satisfying the needs of 
workers who may be thrown out of em- 
ployment when peace comes, or as any- 
thing more than a very small instalment 
of the necessary provision to be made. 
Recent observations which have appear- 
ed in the Press seem to point to an idea 
amongst politicians that this extension 
of Unemployment Insurance is thought 
to be a substantial means of meeting the 
after-war situation. 

The crisis of unemployment which 
may occur at the end of the war is a 
crisis due to national emergencies and 
not to ordinary trade vicissitudes, and 
it is not, therefore, reasonable to ask 
that those trades which will be affected 
should make special provision for unem- 
ployment ; the emergency will be due to 
national necessities, and should, there- 
fore, be shared by the whole nation. 


Labour and An After-War EconomicPolicy 

By the Right Hon. Arthur Henderson, M.P. 


The speeches and declarations of our 
leading Statesmen, delivered in the early 
months of the war, provide ample evi- 
dence to show that this country became 
an active participant in the gigantic 
world-struggle for only the highest and 
best motives. Speaking in the House 
of Commons as Prime Minister, within a 
week of the declaration of war, Mr. 
Asquith said: — 


If I am asked what we arc fighting for, 
I reply in two sentences. In the first place 
to fulfil a solemn international obligation... 
Secondly, we are fighting to vindicate the 
principles that small nationalities are not 
to be crushed in defiance of international 
ir 0 od faith. I do not believe any natioft ever 
entered into a great controversy with a clearer 
conscience and stronger conviction that it is 
fighting not for aggression not for the main- 
tenance even of its own selfish interests, but 
that it is fighting in defence of principles 
•the maintenance of which is vital to the 
civilization of the world. 


Such, then, in broad lines, were the 
principal objects for which the British 
people unsheathed the sword We as- 
sumed the role of champion of the sane- 
tity of international treaties and of the 
rights of small nations, and sought to 


impress upon the world that we desired 
neither territorial expansion nor artifi- 
cial economic advantage. This high con- 
ception of national duty inspired the 
entire population of the British Empire 
and its Dependencies, and produced an 
unparalleled display of unity and de- 
termination. Our armed intervention, 
taken with the full approval of practic- 
ally the whole nation, was to be a clear 
and emphatic demonstration of our stern 
and uncompromising hostility to the 
salvage recourse to the use of force and 
the wicked and indefensible violation of 
the integrity of a neighbouring State by 
the German Government, which con- 
fessed that it regarded its treaties as 
“scraps of paper”, and excused its act 
of wilful aggression on the plea that “ne- 
cessity knows no law.” And to-day, 
after 'more than three years of military 
effort, unprecedented in its toll of sacri- 
fice — human, material and financial — 
the majority of the people of these isles 
remain loyal to the high ideals and prin- 
ciples which animated them at the out- 
break of hostilities, and are as firmly 
determined as ever to prosecute the war 
until these fundamental objects have 
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been attained by victory secured by mi 1 - 
tary, diplomatic or political means. 

British Labor is convinced, as it has 
been from the beginning, that a victory 
for German Imperialism would be the 
defeat and the destruction of democracy 
and liberty in Europe. In the peace 
settlement practical provision must be 
made against any future recurrence of 
the present terrible world-calamity by 
the elimination of aggressive militarism 
from the entire world and, what is 
equally important, by the removal of 
all the old-standing menaces and the pre- 
vention of new provocations to war — 
political or economic. This desirable 
end can best be secured by the establish- 
ment of a federation of free democra- 
cies, which is the surest guarantee of a 
permanent peace. The workers feel that 
if the present world-conflict is a war to 
end war, its settlement must be based 
upon the will of all the peoples, and 
such as will permit the nations, large 
and small, to dwell in amity and con- 
cord. 

If the suggested Federation of Na- 
tions is to have any prospect of real and 
permanent success, and if the present 
struggle is to be looked back upon as 
the war which ended all war, everything 
must be done to prevent the division of 
Europe into two separate and hostile 
economic camps after the war. It may 
safely be said that the latter eventuality 
would be fatal to all our hopes of a per- 
manent peace, and a great betrayal of a 
righteous and noble cause. Instead of 
securing the abolition of war, it would 
perpetuate international suspicion, jeal- 
ousy and greed, the evil products of 
economic antagonisms which contributed 
so largely to the general causes of the 
present European conflict, and would 
lead inevitably to a bitter and devastat- 
ing repetition of all the losses, sorrow, 
suffering and sacrifice within a few 
short years. 

It cannot be too clearly understood 
that this is not the policy of organized 
Labor in this country, nor of the Social- 
ists of France, Russia, Belgium or Italy, 
all of whom have declared emphatically 
that they do not pursue the political and 
economic crushing of Germany. These 
representatives of the working classes 
and those in close association with them 
know full well that all attempts at eco- 
nomic aggression, whther by protective 


tariffs or capitalistic trusts or mono- 
polies, lead inevitably to the exploita- 
tion of the working classes. They can- 
not regard with any other feeling than 
one of deep hostility any proposal or 
policy which seeks utterly to destroy the 
economic position of the German people 
after the war; and if this is to be the 
intention or possible effect of the Paris 
Conference Resolutions, then it would be 
well to understand at once that organiz- 
ed Labor in this country is determined 
not to allow the normal economic rela- 
tions of nations to be founded on a pol- 
icy of oppression and ostracism, produc- 
ing, as it must, hostility and hatred after 
the war. 

British Labor is out to strangle and 
stamp under foot Kaiserism and 
Militarism, and to substitute for them 
goodwill and fraternity; it is not at war 
with the peoples of Germany and Aus- 
tria, except in so far as they support 
the war policy of their autocratic rulers. 
That it appreciates the danger of an 
economic struggle was clearly indicated 
in a decision reached at the recent 
Trades Union Congress by 2,339,000 
votes to 278,000, or a majority of more 
than eight to one. The resolution was 
as follows: — 

That the economic conditions created by 
the War have in no way altered the funda- 
mental truth that Free Trade between the 
Nations is the broadest and surest founda- 
tion for world-prosperity and international 
peace in the future, and that any departure 
for the principle of Free Trade would be 
detrimental to the prosperity of the Nation 
as a whole. 

This overwhelming majority shows 
very clearly that British Indust- 
rial Democracy, as represented by Con- 
gress, will decline to subscribe to a 
policy prejudicial to the economic in- 
terests of our own working folk, and 
that is calculated to prevent the def- 
inite and esential reconciliation of free 
democracies. Therefore, the proposal 
to cripple Germany financially and to 
render her impotent commercially by 
a ruthless trade war may be expected 
to receive the determined opposition of 
British Labour and Socialist Movement. 
Once the British people as a whole 
realise the true inwardness of such a 
policy, how far it is out of accord with 
their own cherished aims in this war 
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as declared by Mr. Asquith in his 
Guildhall, Dublin and Cardiff speeches, 
and oposed to the spirit of internation- 
al co-operation and good-will, they will 
reject it as one inspired by a spirit of 
revenge and consequently a fatal im- 
pediment to the attainment and main- 
tenance of world peace. 

It is clear, therefore, that the Paris 
Resolutions, so far as they are intended 
to form the basis of a policy of organ- 
ized systematic commercial and econ- 
omic boycotting which aims at the de- 
struction of German commerce, must 
be strenuously opposed. They would 
provide a new standing menace to a 
healthy internationalism and to the 
future peace of the world, and impose 
further burdens upon the consumers 
in their respective countries. 

If this policy of economic repression 
is to be persisted in, it may prove to 
be the rock on which the unity of the 
Nation will be broken, for it must be 
remembered that no more potent argu- 
ment has been used by the leaders of 
all political parties throughout this 
great conflict in order to secure and 
retain the active support and co-oper- 
ation of the workers than that the war 
must be fought to a successful conclu- 
sion so as to safeguard the future for 
the people and especially for their 
children. In responding as they did 
with such striking unanimity and cour- 
age, they were influenced by high ideals 
and great principles, but not by any 
desire for economic and commercial 
domination. 

If we have amongst us a section of 
politicians who regard the German 
people as rigtful spoils to be econ- 
omically exploited and oppressed after 
the conclusion of hostilities, let them 
cease talking of a fight to a finish, for 
no mere military victory can ever be 
the final stage of the struggle : it would 
only mean a transfer of the venue, with 
a change of weapons from the military 


to the economic. But British Labour, 
and especially the organised section, 
will refuse to regard the German and 
Austrian Socialists in that light. 

The fundamental purpose of British 
Labour in continuing its support of 
the war is the hope that it may influen- 
ce the development of world democra- 
cy. In order that this may be accomp- 
lished, it is determined that the peace 
terms shall be just and honorable, and 
such as shall erect no barriers that will 
prevent the realisation of these high 
ideals. A spirit of revenge, if introduc- 
ed, would vitiate the findings of any 
peace conference and make a democra- 
tic peace an impossibility. Moreover, 
British Labour appreciates the diffi- 
culty that has arisen already by the 
promulgation of the suggested policy 
of commercial repression and its effect 
in prolonginig the war. France, Russia 
and America all provide evidence that 
the objects and aims of England are 
suspected; consequently we have per- 
sistent demands for a restatement of 
our position, both politically and econ- 
omically. What is the use of saying to 
the German people that if they want 
peace they must at once become masters 
in their own house, that they must des- 
troy the Kaiser’s power for evil and 
that they must come into line with the 
free democracies of the world, if we 
increase their already serious difficult- 
ties by intimating that when they have 
succeeded they are not to be a free 
people but to be commercially and 
economically isolated? What is to be 
thought of a statesmanship which in- 
vites the German people to form part 
of a Federation of Nations for the main- 
tenance of a world peace and at the 
same time proclaims the intention of 
constructing a Federation of Allies for 
no other object than the setting up of 
a commercial boycott of Germany? 
Such a proposal, under all the terrible 
experiences of the war, may appeal to 
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a section of the people influenced by 
the wounded feelings of to-day with- 
out regard to the consequences of the 
morrow; but when the full effects are 
realised they will be found to be not 
only dangerous but criminal, and the 
sooner they are officially repudiated 
the better will it be for the Allied 
Cause. 

These contradictory After-War Pro- 
posals, and the suspicion and doubt as 
to where Britain now stands, only render 
it more imperative that our aims and ob- 
jects should be clearly restated in order 
that the world may know why it is we 
continue to fight. General Smuts has 
stated that the war is already won and 
all that is required is for the Allies to 
sit tight until Germany acknowledges 
her defeat. If that is so, how important 
it is that we should be satisfied that the 
struggle is to be continued because of 
failure to obtain the ideal peace settle- 
ment, and not because of misunderstand- 
ings as to our terms. It should not be 
difficult to give to the country the as- 
surance that we continue to remain loyal 
to the position as expressed by Mr. 
Asquith in 1914 and that we are fight- 
ing neither for conquest nor economic 
boycott. 

We do not lose sight of that aspect of 
the economic question as it affects our 
overseas Dominions and Dependencies, 
for we consider that without repression 
and revenge it would be possible to make 
such arrangements as would improve 
the relationship between them and the 
Mother Country, both with regard to 
food supplies, raw materials and essen- 
tial industries, without a revolution in 
our fiscal system. On this point. Sir 
Robert Borden, speaking as Prime Min- 
ister of Canada, has said that the people 
of Canada would not desire the people 
of the United Kingdom to change their 
fiscal policy for the purpose alone of 
giving a preference to the producers of 
Canada, especially if the proposed fiscal 
changes would involve any injustice or 
be regarded as oppressive by any con- 
siderable portion of the people "of the 
United Kingdom. After calling atten- 
tion to the Imperial Preference Resolu- 
tion approved by the Imperial War 
Cabinet, which runs: — 


The time has arrived when all possible 
encouragement should be given to the devel- 
opment of Imperial resources, and especially 
to the making the Empire independent of 
other countries in respect of food supplies, 
raw materials and essential industries. With 
these objects in view this Conference ex- 
presses itself in favour of: — 

1. — The principle that each part of the 
Empire, having due regard to the interests 
of our Allies, shall give specially favourable 
treatment and facilities to the produce and 
manufacture of other parts of the Empire. 

2. — Arrangements by which intending 
emigrants from the United Kingdom may be 
induced to settle in countries under the 
British flag. 

the Canadian Premier continued: — 

I should say at once that this resolution 
does not necessarily purpose, or even look 
to, any change in the fiscal arrangements of 
the United Kingdom. It does not involve 
taxation of food; it does not involve the tax- 
ation of anything. As far as the fiscal sys- 
tem of the United Kingdom is concerned, I 
followed when in England precisely the same 
course that I have carried out in this Par- 
liament and this country — I decline to inter- 
fere in matters which are the subject of 
domestic control and concern in the United 
Kingdom. I decline to invite them to change 
their fiscal policy. These matters are withiu 
their control, as our fiscal policy is within 
ours. And I would go further, and say that 
the people of Canada would not desire the 
people of the United Kingdom to change their 
fiscal policy for the purpose alone of giving 
a preference to the producers of this country, 
especially if the proposed fiscal changes 
should involve any injustice, or should be re- 
garded as oppressive by a considerable por- 
tion of the people of the United Kingdom. 
But what this proposal looks to, as I under- 
stand it, is this — that we can within the Em- 
pire get better and cheaper facilities of com- 
munication than we have enjoyed up to the 
present time. That, I believe, is the line 
along which the change indicated will pro- 
ceed. The question of transportation has 
been a very live one, a very important one 
to the producers of this country, especially 
those of the 'western provinces. We know 
that before the commencement of war the 
cost of transportation across the Atlantic 
increased twofold or threefold. There was 
sometimes a dearth of ships. I hope and 
believe that there will be concerted action 
and co-operation between the Government of 
the United Kingdom and the Government of 
the Overseas Dominions, by which speedier, 
better, and more economical transportation 
will be provided between the Mother Country 
and the Overseas Dominions, and between the 
Overseas Dominions themselves. So that, in 
this light, I am confident that the resolution 
passed by the Conference will receive favor- 
able consideration by the people of this coun- 
try. 

Here, then, we have a clear recognition 
of the position of the United Kingdom 
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and the posibility of some arrangement 
being made which would be acceptable 
to Canada and other Dominions without 
carrying with it any risk of injury to 
our own people. British Labor desires 
to maintain the policy of the Open Door 
because this policy is more beneficial to 
the workers than a policy of commercial 
restriction and isolation. Moreover, it 
believes that it would afford immense 
possibilities in the way of Government 
action and organization for the highest 
development of the resources of every 
part of the Empire, which could be sec- 
ured without imposing new and heavy 
burdens on the working classes. Instead 
of commercial antagonism and repres- 
sion it desires a full recognition of the 
need for concerted international arrange- 
ments having for their object a general 
improvement of working conditions of 
labor, wages, etc., by means of interna- 


tional factory legislation to operate in 
every country, where a greater measure 
of social and economic contentment may 
be secured for the workers of all nations 
and safeguards imposed against being 
economically exploited or oppressed. 
The future must be an improvement on 
the present and the past, but no im- 
provement can be obtained from an 
economic war, because this double-edge 
weapon miposes fatal results on all 
peoples. Of this Labor is convinced, that 
a world peace which is broadly based on 
the expressed will of free democracies 
cannot be assisted by a temporary or 
perpetual economic war. And a peace 
which does not properly recognize the 
natural economic rights of all peoples 
will be neither democratic nor lasting. 


Reprinted from “War and Peace” — 
The Nation Supplement, Nov., 1917. 


THE TRADE UNION CONGRESS 

By CHARLES DUNCAN, M.P. 


50 Years’ Progress. — War Record of Labour. — 
The Workers and the Future. 


The past w T eek has seen the most 
memorable event in the history of Labor 
in the Jubilee Congress at Derby. Fifty 
years is a lengthy period in the life of 
what after all is a modern movement. 
Starting in a most modest and unpre- 
tentious fashion, it is a living example 
of the foresight, courage, and desperate 
tenacity of purpose which to-day is re- 
asserting itself in view of the whole; 
world on the battlefields of France and 
Flanders in the grimmest and most ter- 
rible struggle the world has ever wit- 
nessed, and this tenacity of purpose must 
inevitably win right through in the end. 
It is the possession of these qualities to 
a greater extent than other nationalities 
that first originated the trade union 
movement in this country, which has 
grown to the magnificent total of four 
and a-half millions of workmen and wo- 
men represented at this the greatest and 
most successful Congress ever held in 
any country in the world. 

This movement has spread to every 
civilized country in the world, but the 


British people take the whole credit for 
not only starting it, but also for model- 
ling the lines which to-day are copied the 
world over. It requires little imagina- 
tion to realize the sturdy, self-reliant 
spirit of the men who took pride of 
place in the early days, there was noth- 
ing weak or effeminate in their physical 
or mental make-up. They carried their 
industrial lives in their hands. The at- 
titude of employers, and even of the 
great mass of the workpeople themselves, 
was definitely hostile. They ran great 
risks. They sacrificed all. They work- 
ed unceasingly and unremittingly at 
their voluntary task. They saw further, 
rhey felt more intensely, than the gen- 
eral run of men, the evils surrounding 
them. They talked and toiled and 
thought, not of revolutions, but of mak- 
ing to-day better than yesterday and to- 
morrow better than to-day. 

The names of those early pioneers are 
still treasured in the memories of all 
trade unionists — Alexander Macdonald, 
Thomas Burt, Charles Fenwick, Henry 
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Broadhurst, George Howell, Ben Pick- 
ard -John Burns, Keir Hardie, lom 
.Mann, and many others. Few have lived 
through to witness the glorious succes. 
of E efforts, but of those few the 
oldest is Thomas Burt. Who that has 
ever met him can think of a finer, sweet- 
er soul, courageous yet modest, bold but 
ever cautious, staunch but always willing 
to see the other side of the case ; a man 
of character in every fibre of his body, 
still loved, honoured, esteemed, and 
cherished bv all who can call him friend? 

It is a life’s toil of living sacrifice by 
men like him that laid the foundations 
of this movement, on a basis which will 
last for all time. 

Labor and the War. 

I must now' deal with the splendid 
wartime record of Organized Labor dur- 
ing the war as a w'hole. Whe war broke 
out in August, 1914, the usual crop of 
strikes was in existence. An appeal w'as 
immediately made by the Government, 
asking the trade unions, in face of the 
terrible ordeal the nation w T as faced with, 
to forthwith close doAvn every trade dis- 
pute. The response was immediate and 
general. Never before has such a de- 
mand been made. Never w as a response 
made more quickly and instantly. In- 
dustrial peace wrns at once secured. In 
March, 1915, a conference of the prin- 
cipal trade union officers w T as summon- 
ed to the Treasury in Whitehall to con- 
sider the gravity of things industrial in 
this country and to devise ways and 
means for ensuring a continuance of in- 
dustrial peace during the war, and 
further, the speeding up of the produc- 
tion of all the implements and munitions 
of war, so as to place our rapidly ex- 
panding Army in possession of all the 
essentials to the successful prosecution 
of w’ar. From this gathering of trade 
union officials the Munitions of War 
Act was evolved. 

It should ahvays be remembered in 
this connection that compulsory indus- 
trial arbitration had always been resolu 
tely rejected by ever-increasing major- 
ities by every Trade Union Congress 
held prior to the war. This Avas all on 
record. It w T as a matter of common 
knowledge to every trade unionist 
throughout the land. At the Treasury 
meeting we Avere asked to accept the 
responsibility of agreeing to its introduc- 


tion and permanent establishment for 
the duration of the war. If ever a body 
of men Avere put to the test in the na- 
tion’s need, if ever a body of men were 
asked to assume a serious and grave 
responsibility, surely it w'as at this tra- 
gic moment, and magnificently they rose 
to the occasion. For two w T hole days the 
matter was debated, and eventually the 
Treasury agreement was drafted, signed, 
agreed to, and accepted. Since that date 
no official strike has taken place in any 
of the industries covered by the Muni- 
tions of War Act. It is true that strikes 
of an unofficial and spasmodic character 
have occurred from time to time, but 
let it be ahvays remembered, to the eter- 
nal credit of Organized Labor, that such 
strikes Avere small, that they were of 
brief duration, that they were unofficial, 
and that millions of organized munition 
Avorkers w'ere diligently working away 
regularly and persistently “delivering 
the goods.” It is well that mention 
should be made of the scrapping of all 
rules, customs, and practices Avhich in 
any way tented to the restriction of out- 
put, and, further, owung to the scarcity 
of skilled labor, the willingness of the 
various skilled trade unions to accept 
the dilution of labor. The Avhole basic 
principle on which the skilled trade 
unions had hitherto existed went by the 
board. No greater sacrifice had ever 
before been either asked for or made. 

The result in the production of mu- 
nitions of war is a matter of history 
and common knowledge. In speech af- 
ter speech the present Prime Minister 
told the country of the enormous pro- 
gress w'hich had been made. The people 
Avere surprised and delighted to realise 
this magnificent development brought 
about by the sacrifices of the unions 
and by the introduction of w T oman s 
labour into all engineering and muni- 
tion establishements. To-day there are 
roughly tw T o millions of women engag- 
ed in this work, where before the Avar 
very feAv thousands of w r omen were to 
be seen. 

Labour Ministers. 

I must hurry on and deal in a fe^ 
brief lines with the future of the Laboi 
mouvement. Labour is coming into its 
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own. It is safely seated in the War Cab- 
inet, in the Ministry of Pensions, in the 
Ministry of Food, in the Board of 
Trade, in the Home Office, and in the 
new Ministry of Labour, and these 
men have and are standing the supre- 
me test. They are steadily “making 
good” and proving, if proof were ne- 
cessary, the possession of high admin- 
istrative ability. To-day nobody quest- 
ions the intense loyalty of Labour, and 
the Derby Trades Union Congress, by 
its decisions, has proved this “up to 
the hilt” and beyond shadow of doubt. 

Perhaps one of the most important 
questions discussed at the Congress has 
been the question of amalgamation. 
There are to-day nearly fifteen hun- 
dred trade unions in Great Britain. As 
far back as 1851 the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers was formed, and 
since then little has been done in this 
direction. The outstanding feature of 
recent years has been the development 
of the lesser skilled trade unions. These 
unions are developing at an exceeding- 
ly rapid rate, one federation of quite 
a small number of these unions cover- 
ing a membership of nearly a million 
workers. These unions are now dili- 
gently taking up the question of amal- 
gamation. One such new body has re- 
cently been born covering a member- 
ship of considerably over half a million 
members. There can or need be little 
doubt that this new feature will occupy 
considerable attention in the near fut- 
ure. It is not “in the air”; it is in the 
minds of the rank and file, and business 
is meant, not bounce. 

Whitley Councils 

Another new feature is the estab- 
lishment of joint industrial councils 
under the Whitley Report. By this 
method throughout a whole industry, 
in all its ramifications throughout the 
country, employers and the trade 
unions concerned are being brought to- 


gether, mainly for the purpose of settl- 
ing differences in an amicable manner. 
Many industries are already covered. 
It is, of course, impossible as yet to 
prophecy where this new movement 
will lead. That it is immensely import- 
ant no one doubts. That its results in 
eliminating friction will prove benefic- 
ial goes without saying. That greater 
and ever increasing responsibility must 
be accepted in the future by all trade 
union officers is obvious. This can only 
result in bringing out bigger and better 
men on both sides of future conferen- 
ce tables, all taking a wider and more 
comprehensive view of their obligat- 
ions both to the people they represent 
and the nation as a whole. In this di- 
rection lies the great hope of industrial 
labour. We must work out our salvation 
in our own way, and with judgment, 
tact, and discretion. Greater strides 
must come in the more complete organ- 
isation of the thirteen or fourteen mil- 
lions of manual workers in Breat Brit- 
ain . — The Observer , (London, Eng.,) : 
September, 1918. 


CANADIAN 

STEEL FOUNDRIES 

LIMITED = 


STEEL CASTINGS 

Up to 100,000 lbs. each. 


MANGANESE STEEL 

AND 

SPECIAL TRACK WORK 

General Offices : 

TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 

MONTREAL 
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Books That We Should Read 


We earnestly recommend that all local 
organizations of the Fifth Sunday Meet- 
ing Association of Canada secure for 
their libraries, books which will greatly 
assist in educating and developing the 
intellects of our members. The follow- 
ing works may be studied to excellent 
advantage. 

Any of these volumes can be purchased 
from J. M. Dent & Sons, 25 Melinda 
Street, Toronto, Out. 

Carlyle’s Letters and Speeches of Crom- 
well, 3 vols. 

Sir Arthur Help’s Life of Columbus. 

The Life of William Carey; Shoemaker 
and Missionary. 

The Life of Mazzini, by Bolton King, 
M.A. 

Life of Gladstone, by G. W. E. Russell 
(Onlooker). 

Pioneer Work for Women, by Dr. Eliza- 
beth Blackwell with an Introduction, 
by Mrs. Fawcet. 

Drums Afar, by J. M. Gibbon. 

Plato’s Republic Spens Translation, — 
Introduction by Dr. Garnett. 

Emerson’s Essays, First and Second 
Series. 

Mazzini ’s Duties of Man, etc., intro- 
duction by Thos. Jones, M.A. 

Macauley’s Essays, 2 vols. Introduction 
by A. J. Grieve, M. A. 

Buskins Crown of Wild Olive and 
Cestus of Aglaia. 

Ruskins Time and Tide with other 
Essays. 

Burkes Reflections on the French Rev- 
olution and contingent essays, intro- 
duction by A. J. Grieve, M.A. 

Emersons Society & Solitude and other 
Essays. 

A Century of essays; an Anthology of 
English Essayists. 


Penn’s The Peace of Europe, some 
Fruits and Solutide and other writ- 
ings. 

Dickens Tale of Two Cities, introduc- 
tion by R. B. -Johnston. 

Charles Kingley’s Alton Locke 

Tolstoi, Master and Man and other 
Arables and Tales, New Translation. 

Macauley’s History of England, 3 vols. 

Motley’s Dutch Republic, 3 vols. 

Constitutional History of England, 3 
volumes, by Henry Hallam. 

The French Revolution by F. A. Mi- 
gnet. Introduction by L. Cecil Jane. 

Lincoln’s Speeches, etc. Introduction 
by Right Honorable James Bryce. 

John Bright’s Speeches selected with 
introduction by Joseph Sturge. 

Seeley’s Ecce Ilomo. Introduction by 
Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Spinoza's Ethics, etc. Translated by 
Andrew J. Boyle, with introduction, 
by Professor Santayana. 

John Styart Mill’s Utilitarianism Lib- 
erty, Representative Government 
with introduction by A. D. Lindsay. 

Malthus on The Principles of Population 
Introduction by Walter T. Layton, 
M. A. Camb, 2 volumes. 

Paine’s Rights of Man. Introduction 
by G. J. Ilolyoake, Kitchen. 

Shakespeare’s Comedies. 

Shakespeare’s llistorial Plays, Poems 
and Sonnets. 

Shakespeare’s Tragedies. 

Leaves of Grass, Democratic A istas, 
etc. By Walt. Whitman, with an in- 
troduction by Horace B. Traudel. 

The New Goldeu Treasury, An Antho- 
logy of Songs and Lyrics, Edited b> 
Ernest Rhys. 
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A Biographical Dictionary of English 
Literature. 

Atlas of Ancient and Classical Geo- 
graphy 

A Dictionary of Dates. 

A Literary and Historical Atlas of 
Asia. 

A Literary and Historical Atlas of 
Africa and Australia. 

Huxley's Essays, introduction by Sir 
Oliver Lodge. 

Adam Smith's, The Wealth of Nations. 

Huxley's Selected Lectures and Lay 
Sermons, introduction by Sir Oliver 
Lodge. 

George’s (Henry) Progress and Pov- 
erty. 

Ricardo’s Principles of Political Econo- 
my and Taxation. 


The Social Contract, etc., by Jean Jac- 
ques Rousseau. 

Speke’s Discovery of the Source of the 
Nile. 

Lane s Modern Egyptians. With many 
illustrations. 

Bates Naturalist on the Amazon. With 
illustrations. 

Franklyn’s Journey to the Polar Sea. 
Introduction by Capt. R. F. Scott. 

Sir Richard Burton's First Footsteps 
in East Africa. 

Anson \s Voyages. Introduction by John 
Masefield. 

Belt's The Naturalist in Nicaragua. In- 
troduction by Anthony Belt. F.J.S. 

Young's Travels in France and Italy. 
Introduction by Thomas Okey. 


SUBSCRIBE TO THE 

“CANADIAN RAILROADER" 


WATCH FOR 

OUR NEXT FIFTH SUNDAY 
MEETING 
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GILSON 

MOTOR OUTFITS 

FOR SECTION FOREMEN 

A complete unit ready (?1 OT A A 
to attach to any ordina- A 

ry car ■ 

ON MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
Write today for full particulars. 

Gilson ManufacturingCompany 

LIMITED 

240 Y ork Street, GUELPH, Can. 


ESTABLISHED l'*' 

JOS. C. WRAY & BRO. 

Undertakers 

-a- 

ONE OFFICE ONLY 

290 MOUNTAIN STREET 

MONTREAL 

AMBULANCE HEADQUARTERS • 


B. U. BALLASTTSE. P. IT. HeLAGAX, 

Managing Directors is Canada 

LOVELL and CHRISTMAS 

LIMITED 

Butter and Cheese 
Erporters 

-S- 

It *>-112 King Street— 121-123 Queen Street 

MONTREAL 

Head Of fir* : LOXDOX, England 
Also at MANCHESTER £ LIVERPOOL 


Noakes’ 

Universal HOSE COUPLER 

Simple — Interchangeable — Durable 

Some of the features of this Coupler : — 

Has Perfect Locking Deriee 

Has Gasket 

Has No Outside Luss or Obstruction 

Has No Obstruction to Flow of Air 

MADE IN MALLEABLE IRON 


Patented is Canada and United Slates, 1913 



Standard Sizes — 

Hose to Hose ... As ' * 4 ’’ *-* _ } [ 
Male Pipe . . . . N’* 4*’ 1 

Female Pipe. ... 4’’ . * 

Larger sixes supplied as per specifications. 


Fined witk hifii fride rubber rosier, tliare to take trip hoseciuts and spiral dtink . 

Canadian Pneumatic Tool Co., limited, 379 c J^r?Sf tW 


OGDENSBURG COAL & TOW’G CO.. Limited 

Sale Agents in Montreal 

tor the Delaware. Lackawanna & Western Coal Companies 

SCRANTON COAL 

The Standard Anthracite. 

Head Office: 134 McCORD ST., MONTREAL, Que 


Please mention •• The Canadian Emitromder" 
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WOODS 

Manufacturing Company 


Limited 


Jute and Cotton Bags, 

Paddings, Twines, etc. 

= Hessians — - = 

Lumberman's and Contractors' Supplies 

Tents and Awnings 

MONTREAL, TORONTO, OTTAWA, WINNIPEG, WELLAND 

The Safest Matches 

in the World 

are 

Eddy’s “ Silent 500s” 


Chemically treated so that there is 
no burning or smouldering after 
match is extinguished. 

Ask Your Grocer For 

Eddy’s “Silent 500s” 


Please mention “The Canadian Railroader” 
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TRADE 



MARK 


To the RAILROAD MEN of Canada 


Whatever saves time and coal, eliminates danger, lessens train 
detentions and facilitates the handling of cars, deserves 
your consideration and support. 

The 



Side View 


Robinson 

Connector 


measures 
up to the above 
standard. 



Many cars on Canadian Railroads are to-day 
equipped with this connector. 

The coupling is made automatically eliminating the danger to trainmen 
in going between cars to couple and uncouple hosebags. 

We should be glad to answer all enquiries. 

The Robinson Connector 
Company 

of Canada Limited 

811 New Birks Building, MONTREAL, Que. 


Please mention “The Canadian Railroader’ 
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THE ROBINSON CONNECTOR 


It is undoubtedly apparent that the 
Air Brake and the Automatic Car 
Coupler afford enormous economies 
and increased efficiency in railroad 
operations; yet in the early days of 
introduction few conceived it possible 
that either should be universally adopt- 
ed. 

The same dubious feeling exists to- 
day relative to innovations, even in the 
face of the necessity of increasing oper- 
ating efficiency brought about by the 
War. Conservatism is essential to pros- 
perity! Few organizations are more 
conservative than railroads and, in con- 
sequence, it is necessary to prove the 
practicability of any device to the sat- 
isfaction of both the Mechanical and 
Financial Departments. 

THE ROBINSON CONNECTOR, a 
device for automatically connecting 
train pipes between both passenger and 
freight cars, merits the attention of 
every student of Railroad Efficiency. 

In 1913, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of the United States of 
America, made an exhaustive test be- 
tween Phoenix and Grand Forks, Brit- 
ish Columbia, on the Marcus Division 
of the Great Northern Railway. — This 
branch being chosen owing to its bad 
curves and heavy grades. — The conclu- 
t sion of the report follows : 

“From information obtained in this test 
the conclusion is reached that the Robinson 
Connector is a safe and practicable device, 
which, if properly installed and maintained, 
I will meet the need for an automatic connect* 
1 or in general freight service and add to safe- 
ty in train operation on a railroad using it. 
It is mechanically simple in construction 
and composed of few parts which are easily 
assembled. It is comparatively light in weight 
and of ample strength to withstand all 


shocks to which it is likely to be subjected 
in ordinary service. Its gathering range is 
sufficient to meet all variations between 
cars in service where car couplers can be 
made to operate, and it will withstand severe 
distortion without damage when heads are 
forced together under conditions where car 
couplers will not operate. It will maintain a 
tight joint between connector faces, even 
when gaskets are worn to such an extent 
that they could not be used witli the stand- 
ard hose coupling and its use would mater- 
ially reduce train pipe leakage. 99 

Under conditions of extreme cold the 
Connector maintains an absolutely tight 
joint and the difficulty experienced 
from frozen hose-bags and gaskets in 
the hand system is obviated. Snow and 
ice do not interfere with its action, this 
has been proved beyond question by both 
the Canadian Pacific and the Canadian 
Northern Railways; each of - which 
Roads has had a number of cars equip- 
ped for the past four years. 

Due to the absence of mechanical 
wear, hose lias a longer life. Porous 
hose, caused by strain, “Plucking,” 
broken train pipes are all eliminated. 

In reducing train pipe leakage fuel 
and water consumption is lessened. The 
saving in labor at terminal points and 
the rapidity with which trains can be 
made up and handled in congested 
switching districts in yards alone would 
justify the cost of installation. 

To quote from a paper presented by 
Mr. A. McGowan, Supervisor of Car 
Construction, Canadian Northern Rail- 
way, Winnipeg, Canada, before a meet- 
ing of the Car Foremen’s Association 
of Chicago, held in March 1917 : 

1 1 jf the figures on acceleration of traffic 
with a Connector could be compiled they 
would represent a saving which would stag- 
ger the closest student of railway operation. 
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To Subscribers of the “Canadian Railroader” 


W ITH the current number, many subscriptions to the Canadian 
Railroader expire. If our magazine has appealed to you , 
if it has been a source of information-, if it has kept you 

in touch with all the great progressive, throbbing ^^^vouh^e 
i)i <r world of social action,— if, in other words, you feel that you ha\c 
received vour money’s worth, then we appeal to you to continue youi 
support by remaining on the subscription list of the Canadian Rail- 
roader. 

The day is just dawning when the working classes will need 
communication with each other. Great industrial prob Jems bro "J 
on by this world war are confronting us in all their enormity. Days 
of reconstruction are upon us. The tune has come when the g at 

masses of the people must solve the eternal problems of living 

living like human beings, not like animals as in the past, but as men 
and women and members of the great human family, predestined to 
live free, happy and contented in a world that can sustain us all, it 
we attune ourselves to the great changes which are taking place. 

The Canadian Railroader, is devoted to you and yours It is 
dedicated to the masses of the people and is pledged to do all within 
its power to assist in making this Dominion the home and the hearth- 
stone of the happiest and most contented people on earth. 

N If your subscription expires to-day, send in $1.00, renew for an- 
other year and give us a little encouragement. 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


Date. 




“Canadian Railroader” 

65 Dandurand Building, 

MONTREAL, Que. 

Please send the “Canadian Railroader ” (4 issues) one year subscription, for 
which I enclose the sum of one dollars ($1.00). 


Name 


Address 


City 


Province 


NOTE. — The “Canadian Railroader” is a quarterly magazine. You to ill 
receive the first issue following the signing of this subscription blank. Notify us 
if your copies do not arrive promptly. 
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Why a Canadian 
Merchant Marine 



□ OUR years of war have revolutioniz- 
ed the industrial conditions of Can- 
ada. From an essentially agricul- 
tural country, it has become a 
mighty force in the world s work- 
shop — its manufactured products 
having an annual value almost 
equal to its combined products of 
the field. But, we must remember that this tremend- 
ous industrial activity has been largely conditioned 
on the tremendous demands of war, and that when 
the war ends this activity will naturally cease also; 
that is, unless Canada finds other work for the great 
manufacturing establishments that have sprung up 
all over the land. Manufacturing for her own markets 
will not begin to keep these workshops busy, so the 
only way will be through an extension of the coun- 
try’s foreign trade. The markets of the world are 
open to Canada, but how is she going to reach them T 
There is a world shortage of tonnage, so we must 
expect that ships will seek the trades routes that 
promise the best operating profits. Thus Canada s 
only certain security lies in the building of her own 
vessels. This she is now doing. The policy of the 
Government in this regard is one of foresight and 
patriotism. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 

LIMITED 




Please mention 


The Canadian Railroader 
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Phone M. 1239. 


W. T. Clark, M. 3911. 


CLARK BROS. & HUGHES 

Funeral Directors and Embalmers 


MOTOR ¥ 


FUNERAL CAR — AMBULANCE IN CONNECTION 


193 Donald Street, corner St. Mary’s Ave., WINNIPEG, Man. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN HOUSE OF CANADA 

ALPHONSE RACINE. LIMITED 

Dry Goods Jobbers and Manufacturers 

60 to 82 St. Paul Street West - - - - MONTREAL, Canada. 

FACTORIES:— Beaubien Street, Montreal; St. Denis; St. Hyacinthe. 

PERMANENT SALES OFFICES: 

111 Sparks Street, Ottawa ; 68 Church Street, Quebec : 128 Bay Street, Toronto 
Sherbrooke; Three Rivers; Sydney, N.S. 


W. A. HARPER, Manager 


PHONE MAIN 8:to 


The 


HARPER CONSTRUCTION CO. Limited 

General Contract ors and Engineers 

126 130 GRAIN EXCHANGE WINNIPEG 

Elevator and Mill Construction , a specialty 


WESTERN GEM COAL 

Is a Clean, Free Burning, Long Flame Domestic Coal. — Mined in Alberto 

It is Free From Soot, Smokeless Most Suitable for Furnaces, 

and Holds Fire all Night. Stoves and Ranges. 

The Most Satisfactory Substitute Obtainable for Anthracite Coal. 

WE SOLICIT A TRIAL ORDER WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

The WINNIPEG SUPPLY & FUEL COMPANY, Limited 

PRODUCERS 


Telephone Garry 2910. 


Please mention “The Canadian Railroader” 
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WAR ECONOMY 

for the table means buying the best, it goes farthest and there is no danger 
of spoiling other food by the use of one inferior article. 

That is the reason why you should buy 

SWEET CLOVER 

== BRAND 

BEST IN THE WEST 

HAM - BACON - LARD 

Approved by the Government when made. 

Approved by the PEOPLE when eaten. 

Insist on “Sweet Clover Brand, ” products and you will furnish a better table 

at a lower cost. 

GORDON, IRONSIDE & FARES CO.umi..d 

MOOSE JAW, WINNIPEG. 


Empire 

Coal Company 

Limited 

TRANSPORTATION BUILDING, MONTREAL, Can. 

North Western Ofice: WINNIPEG, Man. 


DOCKS: 

Fort William, Port Arthur, Little Current, Montreal. 


Canadian Representatives of 

THE CONSOLIDATION COAL COMPANY, BALTIMORE, Maryland 


Please mention “The Canadian Railroader” 
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highest grade crude 

AND DEAD-BURNED 

SHIPPED ALL OVER THE WORLD 


VACUUM 

CLEANERS 


Sold on 

MONTHLY PAYMENT 
PLAN 

Phone Up. 6990 


SCOTTISH CANADIAN 

MAGNESITE CO. Limited I The R 0 BER Lml CHELl C# " 


MONTREAL, Que. 


LIMITED 

589 St. Catherine Street West, 
MONTREAL 


The William Davies 

COMPANY, LIMITED 

BEEP AND PORK PACKERS, 
PROVISIONERS, ETC. 

“DAVIES BRAND” PRODUCTS 

MEAN 

The Best Possible in Foods 
That’s All ! 

Ask for and insist on having 

“DAVIES” 

Hams, Beef, Sausage, Butter, 

Eggs, “Majestic Oleomargarine ’ ’ 

YOUR DEALER HAS THEM 

The WM. DAVIES CO. LIMITED 

Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 



TWO-STAGE AIR COMPRESSOR. 

POWER DRIVEN 

SHOP COMPRESSORS 

Should be compact, se'.f -contained, and 
have automatic flood lubrication and dust 
proof construction. Our machine shown 
above meets these needs fully. Complete 
information is yours for the asking. 

The Canadian Ingersoll-Fand Co., Lindted, Montreal, 
has recently isaued Bulletin K-301-A, describing 
stage. Power Driven Air Compressors, of the .duplex 
type, "PI.B 2>\ This is a Ifi P 1*. 6 x » pampMefc ouV 
lining notable features of conatruction, . 

“Circo" leaf valves. Height 100 per cent belt "he* 
Joint, bath lubrication system, dust Proof tomes 
easing, etc , as well as the market compactness of tn 
design, yet easy accessibility of all parts. 

Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co. L 1 !!^ 

GENERAL OFFICES : MONTREAL. QUE 

Branches Sydney, Sherbrooke, Montreal, Toronto 
Cobalt, Timmins, Winnipeg. Nelson, Vancouver 


Please mention “The Canadian Railroader” 
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KITCHEN’S 

“Railroad Signal” 

SHIRT 

MADE ESPECIALLY FOR 

MECHANICS and RA1LWAYMEN 

Slitlcs Indigo Blue — 2 collars, Soft or 
Starched — Supplied with each shirt. 

We also specialize in 

Men’s Union Made Overalls 
and Working Shirts 

z Ask your dealer for the 

“Railroad Signal” Brand 

Manufactured by 

The Kitchen Overall and Shirt Co. 

— LIMITED 

BRANTFORD, Canada 



R. J.WHITLA & COMPANY, Limited 

Established 18 79 

Wholesale Dry Goods 


W I N N I P E G 


Please mention “The Canadian Railroader’ ’ 
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ge ami — 

a i iff LONG FRIEND - YOUR WATCH 

M LlrU l_wi of | ewe i kry . It is an intimate personal friend 

A good Watch is more than I P bngin our trains, all of our many activities on 
—it is a business partner It Ke p . iro repu tation for punctuality, and generally 

fa,3e W0 "° My t0 ’ ,Uy 

-nstftievs mxs t 

SSt'StehJS.ST". “,5 o««, »,i art- absolutely "» <*““ 

‘‘ W A h (Mal’o?.f showing our full assortment will be sent anywhere on request. 

n R D I N G W A L L LI M I TE D 

DIAMOND MERCHANTS, JEWELLERS o»<1 «I^VERSMITH8 
I) W. DINGWALL, Pres. 

Portage & Main W1NNIPEG 


Sec.-Treas. 

Main & Logan 


LAKE SHIPPER’S CLEARANCE ASSOCIATION 


WINNIPEG, Manitoba 


Canel Tilt, Pres. H. T. Swart, Vice-Pres. John Fleming, Trees. 

F. W. Young, General Manager A. C. Ruttan, Secretary 


A. E. Spendlove, Manager , Winnipeg, Man. 
J, A. Speers, Manager - - Fort William, Out. 


DIRECTORS: A. K. Godfrey, R. M. Wolvin, C. C. Fields 


R. B. McClean Grain Co. 

LIMITED 

GRAIN MERCHANTS 

Consignments handled to advantage in 

Duluth - Minneapolis - Winnipeg 

Write or wire in for Quotations on oats in car lots 

WINNIPEG Manitoba 


I. M. WINSLOW 
Pres. $ Mng. Director 


ANDREW KELLY 
Vice-Pres . 


T. A. IRVINE 
Second Vice-Pres. 


N. T. MAC MILLAN 
Sec.-Treas. 


SECURITY STORAGE & WAREHOUSE Co. Limited 

MOVING, STORING. PACKING AND SHIPPING 
OF FURNITURE AND PIANOS 

Members: American, New York, Illinois, Minnesota Warehousemen’s Association. 
Telephone : SHER. :1620 — connecting all departments. 

Househould Goods moved from house to house, packed for shipment, or stored in private 
locked rooms, pianos moved by experts. 

FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS FOR FURS AND VALUABLES 

WINNIPEG, Canada 


Please mention “The Canadian Railroader ’’ 
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MICKLE, DYMENT 
& SON 

TORONTO BRANCH 



Manufacturers of and Dealers in 

LUMBER 

■ ■ 

LATHS, SHINGLES, SASH, 
DOORS and 
PLANING MILL 
WORK 
8 - 

1446 BLOOR STREET WEST 

Phones: Junct. 1286 — 2030 


WOODS 

MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY 

LIMITED 

— — -a- 

Jute and Cotton Bags, 
Paddings, Twines, etc. 

Hessians 

L u m 1) e r m all’s and 
Contractors ’ Supplies, 
Tents and Awnings. 
- 8 * 

MONTREAL, TORONTO, 
OTTAWA, WINNIPEG, 
WELLAND 


INTERLAKE 
TISSUE MILLS 

LIMITED 

- 8 - 

Manufacturers of a full line of 
W hite and Colored M. G. Tissues, 
Brown and Colored Light Weight 
M. G. Kraft, White and Colored 
Sulphite Wrap, all grades of 
Fruit Wraps, Dry Proof Paper. 

A full line of Toilet Paper, Paper 
Towels, Paper Napkins, Decora- 
tive Crepe Rolls, Lunch and Out- 
ing Sets. 

* 4 $^ 

Head Office : 

331 Telephone Bldg, Toronto 
Mills at Merritton. 


J. Penrose Anglin, B. Sc., President 
Conrad D. Harrington, B. Se., Man. Dir. 

ANGLINS 

LIMITED 

CONTRACTING 

ENGINEERS 

+U+ 

We make a specialty of carrying out larg^ 
building and construction works on the most 
modern and approved basis, viz: — Guaran- 
teed cost plus fixed sum of remuneration. 

Call and see progress photos of recent 
rush work or write for particulars. 



65 Victoria St., MONTREAL 

Uptown 2640 


Please mention “The Canadian Railroader’ ’ 
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ECONOMIC WASHER 


A superfine Soap for 

LAUNDRIES, HOSPITALS, 
WOOLLEN MILLS AND 

TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS 


Will not Shrink Woollens 

CANADIAN ECONOMIC 
LUBRICANT CO., Limited 

1040-42 Durocher St. 

MONTREAL, Que. 


Avoid Unnecessary Traffic in 
the Home 

. | METER READER 

On y one bill 

J I PAYMENT 


And get the extra 
= Discount = 

whi:n you take our 

“Dual Service” 

GAS AND ELECTRICITY 

The Montreal Light, Heat 
& Power Co. 


ST. MAURICE 

PAPER COMPANY 

LIMITED 
Manufacturers of 

GROUNDWOOD 
SULPHITE 

Kraft and Newsprint 


Phone Main 6 784 


i 



Also Sawn and Dressed 
Lumber 

Paper Mills at: 

CAPE MADELEINE 

Lumber Mills at: 

Three Rivers, St. Gabriel de Brandon, 
Charlemagne, Quebec. 


Wholesale Lumber 

Anything in any Kinds 
of Lumber 


Shingles or Posts 


Union Bank Building 

WINNIPEG, Man. 


Please mention “The Canadian Railroader” 
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LAMONTAGNE LIMITED 

Contractors to the Foreign Governments 

T 1 1 Bags, Leather Goods, Travel- 

£ ranks ling Requisites, MILITARY 
EQUIPMENT and Harness 



TRAOC HARK 


THE LARGEST LEATHER MANUFACTURERS IN CANADA 


338 Notre-Dame Street West - - MONTREAL 

Branches — Wl N N I PEG, Man.~QUEBEC, Que. 


CANADIAN LINDERMAN CO., Limited 

Manufacturers of 

MUNITIONS 

NAVAL ORDNANCE and SPECIAL MACHINERY 


WOODSTOCK, Ont. 


L. H. GOULET 


FLORIST 


FLOWERS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

Wedding Bouquets and Floral Designs a specialty 


Bell Telephone: 
East 5717 


482 St. Denis Street, MONTREAL 


CAPITAL 

LAGER, ALE and PORTER 

FOR QUALITY 

Meets the requirements of Ontario Temperance Act 

The CAPITAL BREWING COMPANY, Limited, OTTAWA 


Please mention “ The Canadian Railroader" 
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Fairbanks-Morse 



railroad supplies 



Motor Cars 
Track Tools 

Electric Baggage Trucks 
Hand Trucks 
Section Men’s Engines 


SYRUP 

OF 

"... . • - M .. 

Rocky Mountain 


Your recommendation of Fairbanks-Morse 
Railway Supplies will be appreciated. 


“Canada’s Departmental House for 
M echa n ical Goods ” 

The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. 

Limited 

Halifax, St. John, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, 
Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg 
Saskatoon, Calgary, Vancouver, Victoria. 


THE USE OF 

Crescent 

Milk 

BY YOUR CHILDREN 
IS A CHEAP FORM OF 

Life 

Insurance 

WINNIPEG, Man. 


SPRUCE 


FOR 


COUGHS AND COLDS 


SPLENDID BIG LOAVES OF 
DELICIOUS BREAD 

are easy to have when you use our 
flour which is rich in gluten, the sub- 
stance that enables bread to rise 
properly. 

CREAM OF THE WEST FLOUR 

Milled According to Government 
Standard 

is made in one of the best equipped 
mills in Canada from Manitoba spring 
wheat, rich in gluten. 

For your pies, cakes, etc., 

MONARCH PASTRY FLOUR 

made from Ontario winter wheat, 
especially adapted for delicious flaky 
pastry. 

Ask for Campbell ’s Corn, Barley 
or Rye Flours, the quality wheat flour 
substitutes. - 

The Campbell Flour Mills Co., 

LIMITED 

WEST TORONTO, Ontario. 

Canada Food Board Licences 
Nos 6, 7 and 8. 
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THOMAS KELLY & SONS LIMITED 

GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
AND BRICK MANUFACTURERS 

General Offices: 504 505 LINDSAY BUILDING 
P. 0. Box 994 WINNIPEG ’Phones: Main 286-287 

THE H. J.DALY COMPANYlIMITED 

* Ottawa’s Largest Department Store. 


An Ideal Shopping Place — A Store Where 
“The Customer Is Always Right” 


And Everything For The Home. 

Full Stocks of Clothing For Men, Women and Children 


PROVINCIAL PAPER MILLS CO. Limited 

-u T. . v? 

Mills at 

THOROLD, GEORGETOWN, and MILLE ROCHES, Ontario. 

TORONTO, Ont. 

THE 

VULCAN IRON WORKS 

LIMITED 

WINNIPEG, Man. 
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* 

SAVE SUGAR by using more 

Jii V -L-> ^ ^ ^ x 

CROWN BRAND 

CORN SYRUP 

FOR COOKING, BAKING AND TABLE USES GENERALLY 

IN 2, 5, 10 AND 20 POUND TINS, AT ALL GROCERS 

THE CANADA STARCH CO. Limited * MONTREAL 

Diamond '‘A” Brand 

PURE SILVER Solid Hardware 

Is known by the ^gtg^ ** **° W ” * 

II A L L MAR K Diamond “A” Trade Mark 

Insist on having your dealer supply you with 

Diamond “A” Branded Hardware. 

THE J. H. ASHDOWN HARDWARE COMPANY LIMITED 

CALGARY WINNIPEG SASKATOON 

ALMY'S 

MONTREAL'S J LARGEST U STORE 

Where you’ll find all you require for 

Yourself 

Your Family 

■— Your home 

At less cost than elsewhere. 

Bring the kiddies in to have their hair cut by the Children’s Genial Barber 

WAGSTAFFES 

Jams, Jellies, Marmalades, Mincemeat, 
Plum Puddings, Candied Peels 

ARE THE BEST 

ASK YOUR GROCERS FOR THEM 

Canada Food Board License No. 14-262 
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Selling Agents for FRASER & CO., Lumber Manufacturers. 

Fraser, Bryson Lumber Co. Limited 

WHOLESALE LUMBER 'DEALERS 

Castle Building, 53 Queen Street OTTAWA, Can. 

E. J. CHAMBERLIN, Pres. J. W. SMITH, Vice-Pres. W. R. BEATTY, Secretary. 

The Colonial Lumber Company, Limited 
LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 

Head Office and Mills - - - PEMBROKE, Ont. 

W. C. EDWARDS & CO. 

Limited 

Lumber Manufacturers 

OTTAWA, Ont ROCKLAND, Ont. 

THE 

PEMBROKE LUMBER CO. 

Manufacturers of and Dealers in 

Planed Lumber, Shingles, Laths, etc. 

PEMBROKE, Ont. 
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CARHARTT 


Strongest and Best 
for Railroad Men 

They have stood the test for 
twenty-five years. 

HAMILTON CARHARTT COTTON MILLS, Limited 

TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG and VANCOUVER 

Clare Bros. W estern Limited 

PENINSULAR STOVES AND RANGES 

Lighter Day (High Oven) Ranges Adanac Boiler (Steam or Hot Water) 
Heda Furnaces and Registers Hydro Thermic (Steel) Radiators 

High Class Enamelled Kitchen Ware and Metals 

HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG, CANADA 

CALGARY WINNIPEG EDMONTON 


Please mention “The Canadian Railroader 1 ’ 
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Daisy Dustless Ash Sifter 


Positively 
No Dust When 
Sifting 



Sold at all 
Hardware Stores 
or diredt from 


SOREN BROS. 


549 KING STREET 


TORONTO 


USE 


RAMSAY’S 

PAINTS OR VARNISHES 


TORONTO 


— For 77 Years 

/ ' ' 

MONTREAL VANCOUVER 


■J - : A 


BUY 

VICTORY 

BONDS 

TO THE UTMOST LIMIT OF YOUR ABILITY 

Canadian Steel Foundries, Limited. Montreal 


BRADING’S 




ALE, STOUT and LAGER 

Brewed to meet provisions of Ontario Temperance Act 


The BRADING BREWERIES, Limited 


OTTAWA, Ont. 
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The Goldie & McCulloch Go. 

— ^ LIMITED 

Head Office and Works: GALT, Ont., Can. 

Manufacturers of 

Engines, Boilers, Heaters, Tanks, Pumps, Condensers, Safes and Vault Doors 

TORONTO OFFICE • 1101—2 Traders Bank Building 

wAtfrN BRANCH- 248 McDermot Avenue, WINNIPEG, Man. 

QUEBEC AGENTS: ROSS & GREIG, 400 St. James street, MONTREAL, Qun. 

VANCOUVER, B.C. AGENTS: ROB’T. HAMILTON & CO Engines and Boilers 

and C L FORD, 569 Richards street *>afes and Vault Doors 


Economy Without Sacrifice 

SWIFT’S PREMIUM 
OLEOMARGARINE 

SWEET - PURE - CLEAN 

Swift Canadian Co. 


pi< ^ V ‘U 


TORONTO 


Limited 

WINNIPEG 


EDMONTON 


CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE 

COMPANY, LIMITED 

HAMILTON, ONTARIO 

Electrical Apparatus, Air Brakes, 
Electric Locomotives 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, MONTREAL, HALIFAX, FORT WILLIAM, 
WINNIPEG, CALGARY, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


Just this= Every time you see the name WATEROUS 
on a Boiler, Engine, Saw Carriage, Bandmill, 
Road Roller or Fire Engine you can be reasonably certain that 
you are looking at a machine that represents the be^t in its line. 

WE ADVERTISE our name because our machinery has made good and 
because the name WATEROUS has become a guarantee of worth to 
users of all kinds of machinery throughout Canada. 
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Individual Sewage Disposal 



Do You Live in the Suburbs Where You 
Are Not Served by the City Sewer ...? 

If you do, you will be interested in 
our Bulletin describing the 

Individual Sewage 
Disposal Plant ::: 


Registered Design 

“ ANTHES ” Sewage Syphon Dr ° p " 9 a po8t a " d we win £orward 

® Jr this circular by return mail. 

ANTHES FOUNDRY, Limited 

TORONTO and WINNIPEG 

SOIL PIPE and FITTINGS, GRAY IRON and SEMI-STEEL CASTINGS 


The 


F ort W llliam Elevator 
Company 

LIMITED 

WINNIPEG 


Operating : 


Terminal Elevator : Fort William, Ont. 
Horn’s Elevator : - - - Port Arthur 


Please mention “The Canadian Railroader’’ 
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HANCOCK LOCOMOTIVE INSPIRATORS 


Canadian 
Patent 
Type “A 


Manufacturers 

of 


WHISTLES 


established 

1834 


“WORLD” 

LOCOMOTIVE 

POP SAFETY 
VALVES 

Plain and Muffled 

“WORLD” 

LOCOMOTIVE 


incorporated 

1907 


T - McAVITY & SONS. Limited 

Wholesale and Retail Hardware, Brass and Iron Founders 

ST. JOHN, N.B., CANADA 

MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 

cA. Steward, MONTREAL Harvard Turnbull & Co. ii07 EXCELSIOR LIFE 

_ * BUILDING, TORONTO 

Born and Brought Up in Canada 

Why Buy Brushes Made in A 

Foreign Country When You Can 
Buy Canadian Made Goods of 
Superior Quality at Lower Prices ? 

■ -4 ' _P i~\ / | ( r\_ 

Gpv iiiki feyi5)©[s®'i 

SHAVING BRUSHES 

Are Made in 50 Different Sizes and Styles 
That Retail At From Twenty-five Cents 
to 25 Dollars 

devoted 11 nl* £^ ctory in the world 

ae\ oted to the making of hitrh e-rado 

usuf^Th e y ^°r u * h } y trained mechanics 
usin^, the most modern machinerv and 
methods; sruided and controlled by an ex- 
ecutive staff whose working slogan *s 

“BETTER BRUSHES” 

w]?h f l! ia ^ Ced iT ith Chadian capital, it is 
with pardonable pride that w r e add that 
he factory the workers, the brulhes and 
the inspiration that developed them were 

Born and Brought Up in Canada 

T. S. SIMMS & CO. Limited 

ST. JOHN, N. B., Canada 


PARTRIDGE TIRES 


Please mention “ The Canadian Railroader ’ 
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DE LORIMIER 

250 St. Denis St., Montreal 

Telephone Bell: East 1584 

T. AHEARN, President / 

WARREN Y. SOPER, Vice-President ^ 

.»• c 

The Ottawa Electric Co. E 

OTTAWA, Ont. j 



JAMES D. FRASER, Secretary -Treasurer \ 

F. D. BURPEE, Superintendent 

Canadian Westinghouse 

OMPANY - - - LIMITED 

Manufacturers of 

Electrical Equipment and Air Brakes 
i-actory: HAMILTON. Ont. 

OFFICES: 

Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver, 
Calgary and Halifax. 

Wilson Box Co., Limited ( 

ST. JOHN, N. B. 



Wooden Boxes & Box Shooks 



JETTY & SCOTT, Limited 

Manufacturers of 

“THE CLASSIC SHOE” 

For Women and Children. 

Mills at: 

Failville, N. B., Westfield, N. B., 

Bonny River, N. B., Cambridge, N. B. 

^ 

GALT, Canada 

EMBALMERS 

IEES 4 CO. 

FUNERAL DIRECTORS 

AMERICAN CAN CO. 

Manufacturers of 

TIN CAN 

+XX+ 



912 St. Catherine Street West 
MONTREAL, Que. 

Telephone: Uptown 1653 

Ontario Street East 

MONTREAL, Canada 
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“Tons of Satisfaction” 

COAL and WOO] 

Builders’ Supplies of all kinds 

THOS. JACKSON & 

370 Colony Street, WINNIPEG 
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D 

SONS 

ESTABLISHED 1901 

THE 

WESTERN ELEVATOR C01 

LIMITFD 

WPANY 

Elevators and Commission Merchants 

IPEG, Man. 

461 GRAIN EXCHANGE WINN 

THE 

CANADIAN ELEVATOR COR 

- — t iMiTFn 

1PANY 

Grain Commission Merchan 

ts 

WINNIPEG 


References : 

ROYAL BANK OP CANADA 
COMMERCIAL AGENCIES 

BENSON-STABECK COMPANY, I 

Grain Commission 

WINNIPEG 

DULUTH, MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO, ML 

Please mention “The Canadian Railroader ,f 
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CANADA’S LEADING HOTEL 


THE WINDSOR 

JOHN DAVIDSON, Manager Dominion Square, Montreal 

HEADQUARTERS FOR CONVENTIONS 

European Plan Exclusively 

Centrally Located :::: Service Unsurpassed 

RATES ON APPLICATION 

CANADA FOOD BOARD, LICENSE No. 10-11681 


The Canada Flour Mills Company, Limited 

Manufacturers of FLOUR and CORN-MEAL 
: : : Dealers in GRAIN and BEANS : : : 

Canada Food Board, License Nos. 45 and 4-500 

CHATHAM :: CANADA 

Please mention “ The Canadian Railroader” 
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Fine Furs 


Suits , Coats , 
Blouses, Hose, Frocks, 
Gloves, 

Millinery, Lingerie , 
Etc. 



405 St. Catherine Street West 
Montreal. 


Established 1852 


CANADA’S STANDARD 
MOTOR CARS 




ooo 


McLaughlin 

McLaughlin Automobiles excel for 
economy and efficiency 

A complete range of four-cylinder and 
six-cylinder models to select from 

McLaughlin carriage co. 

— - LIMITED 

Winnipeg Salesroom: 

204 - 212 PRINCESS STREET 

Corner of Ross Street 


THE 


MATTHEW’S- 

BLACKWELL 

= LIMITED 

WHOLESALE 

Produce and Provisions 

^ 

Branch Houses: 

Winnipeg, Fort William, Ottawa, 
Sudbury, Sydney, C.-B. 


Plants at: 

Montreal, Hull, Peterboro, 
Toronto, Brantford. 


IMPERIAL GUARANTEE and 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO., 
of CANADA 


Head Office, TORONTO 



INSURANCE 


Especially adapted to 
Railway Employees 


CONSULT OUR AGENTS 


A. GIGNAC 

209 4th Ave. 
L1MOILOU, Que 

G. NAULDER, 

Merchants Bank Bldg. 
WINNIPEG: Man. 


I. MICHAUD, 

Canada Life Bldg. 
MONTREAL. Que. 

GEO. YALLOP, 

Canada Life Bldg. 
TORONTO 


Branch Offices: 

Montreal, St. John, Winnipeg, 
Calgary, Vancouver. 


Please mention ‘ ‘ The Canadian Railroader ’ 1 
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MILLING AND MINING 
MACHINERY 

Shafting, Pulleys, Gearing, Hangers, 
Boilers, Engines, and Steam Pumps, 
Chilled Car Wheels and Car Castings, 
Brass and Iron Castings of every de- 
scription, Light and Heavy Forgings. 

ALEX. FLECK, LIMITED 

OTTAWA, Ont. 

Hay & Company, Limited 

Manufacturers of 

High Grade Built up and Veneered 
Tops, Panels and Drawer Fronts 
in Plain & Figured Woods. 

Also Sewing Machine Woodwork and 
other specialties. 

WOODSTOCK, Ont. 

H. P. ECKARDT &C0. 

Wholesale Grocers 

^ 

Church Street and Esplanade 

TORONTO 

Telephone: Main 4128 

ROBERT BURY & CO. [Canada] 

LIMITED 

- • • 

MAHOGANY VENEERS 

Mahogany and Hardwood Lumber 

1 Spadina Ave., TORONTO 

Gillies Guy, Limited 

COAL 



HAMILTON, Ont. 

Phone 1481 

WELLS & GRAY, Limited 

Engineers and Contractors 



701 Confederation Life Bldg., 
TORONTO Ont. 

Phone: Main 3775-3776 

Phone 120 

THE RENFREW FLOUR 
MILLS. Limited 

RENFREW. Ontario 

THE 

Laing Produce & Storage Co., 

LIMITED 

Flour Manufacturers & Grain Dealers 
Special Brand Flour: 

“ White Star 1 9 , “Alma”, “Emperor” 

‘ 1 Electric ’ 9 

Warehouses and Offices 

MONTREAL AND QUEBEC 

^ 

J. R. A. LAING 

Vice-President and Managing Director 

^ 

BROCKVILLE, Canada 

Victoria Foundry Co., Limited 

LIMITED 

Special Machines Designed 
Patterns, Grey Iron, Steel and Brass 
Castings 

Machine Work Of All Kinds, to Your 
Blue Prints. 

Prompt Delivery. Write us for quotations. 

Victoria Foundry Co., Limited 

BOOTH STBEET, OTTAWA 

International Malleable Iron 
Company, Limited 

Founders and Manufacturers 
Manufacturers of 

Pipe Fittings, Malleable and Cast 
Iron, Screwed and Flanged. 
Castings, Malleable Iron, Grey Iron 

GUELPH, Ont. 

1 least mention i ‘ The Canadian Railroader 9 9 
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Canadian Cereal & Flour Mills 
Company, Limited 

Flour, Rolled Oats, Oatmeal, 

Cereals 



“Come to Ogilvy’s 
First” 

for better service, better goods, 
better values. 

MILLS AT: 

Ayr, Galt, Stratford, Tillsonburg, 

Lindsay, Cimbro. 

JAS. A. OGILVY’S LIMITED 

Corner Mountain St. & St. Catherine West 

MONTREAL 

L. Villeneuve & Cie, Limitee 

Lumber Merchants 

SASHES AND DOORS 

Everything by Machinery 

Yards and Offices: 

2599 St. Lawrence Boulevard 

OFFICE: Tel. Rockland 1134 

ORDER DEPARTMENT: Rockland 1167 

MOLSON’S BREWERY 

LIMITED 

MONTREAL, Que. 

HAROLD D. KEAST 

Official C.P.R., N.Y.C., Delaware & Hudson 
time inspector for all Montreal. 

CERTIFIED OPTICIAN 

-a- 

Standard Watches on easy payments 



Tel. Main 4889. 110 Windsor Street 

Telephone: Uptown 7349 

LEVESQUE & RINFRET 

LIMITED 

Makers of the Famous 

“INDIAN BRAND” FURS 

-U- 

590 St. Catherine Street West 

MONTREAL 

“It Pays to Shop” 

at 

^Dliii)uls^rere$ 

k£ MAGASIfM OU PEUPLE 

THE PEOPLE’S STORE 

447 St. Catherine Street East 

MONTREAL 

Telephone: East 8000 

EMERSON FISHER LIMITED 

Hardware 

ST. JOHN. N. B. 

JAMES DALRYMPLE 
& SONS 

Produce Merchants 

Cheese, Butter, Eggs, Ham, Lard, Bacon 



660-670 St. Paul Street 

MONTREAL 

'Phones: Main 72 & 73 

McAULIFFE DAVIS LUMBER 
CO., LIMITED 

Wholesale and Retail 



OTTAWA, Ont. 
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MONTREAL COAL 

AND DOCK COMPANY 

LIMITED 

When You Are Thinking 
of buying 

OVERALLS 

WHOLESALE 1 

Steam Coal 

that must be all the maker says — buy 

“Conqueror” 

— they ’ re guaranteed to fit well and 
wear longer. 

+XX+ 

Made in Winnipeg by 

THE 

MONARCH OVERALLS Mfg. Co. 

LIMITED 

Sold Everywhere 

QUALITY UNSURPASSED 

Docks and Shipping 
Wharves 

Three Rivers, Montreal 
and Quebec 

Head Oiffice: 

Bank of Toronto Building, 

MONTREAL 

COAL 

Products of Quality 

Bituminous, Steam Sizes, for Prompt 
Shipment ex Docks at Montreal, 
Quebec and Three Rivers also 
f. o. b. Cars at Mines in 
Pennsylvania. 

Century 

Coal and Coke Co. 

LIMITED . 

310 Dominion Express Bldg., 
MONTREAL, Que. 

Telephone — Main 7300. 

backed b, 

Bui 

Efficient Service 

Steel Structures, Plate and Tank Construc- 
tion, Forgings, Transmission Machinery, 
Bolts, Nuts, Washers, Railway 
Equipment, Turntables, Frogs, 
Switches, Snow Plows, 

Etc., Etc. 

Goner al Engineering Work. 

^ 

Manitoba Bridge & Iron Works 

Limited 

WINNIPEG, Canada. 
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THE 

Wm.Rutherford & Sons Company 

LIMITED 

Lumber Merchants 
^ 

Doors, Windows and Wood 

Specialties 



SASH AND DOOR FACTORY 

Corner Atwater Ave. & Notre Dame St. W. 

MONTREAL, Que. 

F ™ 

When buying a Cap ask for 
The Cooper Brand 

THE COOPER CAP CO., T » ro "'° 

THE 

HARTT & ADAIR 

COAL 

COMPANY 

146 Notre Dame Street West 

MONTREAL. Canada 

NORTHEASTERN 
LUNCH CO. 

LIMITED 

MONTREAL 

GOVERNMENT STANDARD 

Regal. The flour that can’t be beat, 

Each day adds to its fame; 

Graded with care of hard fine wheat, 

A product worth its name. 

Light fluffy pastry, just the kind 

For epicures, a treat; 

Leaving a memory behind 

Of something good to eat; 

Undoubtedly the “ Queen of Flours” 
Remember this, BUY SOME OF OURS. 

THE 

St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co. Limited 

MONTREAL, Que. 

SMOKE 

Philip Morris & Company 

LIMITED 

CIGARETTES 

GEO. HALL COAL CO Y 

Clarified and Pasteurized 

OF CANADA. LIMITED 




MILK 

Lehigh Valley Anthracite 


Reynoldsville Bituminous 

*-$$*• * 



J. J. JOUBERT, LIMITED 

Herald Building, MONTREAL 

MONTREAL 
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Chas. DESJARDINS 
& Company, Limited 

THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED 
RETAIL 

FUR HOUSE 

IN THE WORLD 

130 ST. DENIS STREET 

Between St. Catherine and Dorchester 

Tel. East 1537. MONTREAL 

ROBERT W. HUNT, President. 

C. WARNOCK, Gen. Manager 4 ' Treasurer 
THOMAS C. IRVING, Jr., Vice-President. 

JAMES W. MOFFAT, Secretary. 

ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 

LIMITED 

Inspecting and Consulting Erigineers 
Chemists and Metallurgists 

Expert examination and tests of all steel 
and metal produets. 

Reports on Properties and Processes 

Resident inspectors at all important manu- 
facturing centres in Canada, the United 
States and Great Britain. 

McGill Building, MONTREAL 

Branches : 

TORONTO, VANCOUVER, LONDON, Eng. 

The Nichols Chemical Co. 

LIMITED 

ELMHURST 

DAIRY 

MONTREAL 

Manufacturers of 

HEAVY CHEMICALS 

222 St. James Street 

MONTREAL 

MUNN & SHEA 

Engineers and Contractors 

FIREPROOF 

CONSTRUCTION 

^ 

6 Cuthbert Street 

MONTREAL 

Ford Motor Company 

of Canada, Limited 

Manufacturers of 

Ford One-ton Truck, 

Ford Sedan, 

Ford Coupelet, 

Ford Touring Car, 

Ford Runabout. 

Head Office and Factory: 

FORD, Ontario. 

The increasing demand for 

GRIP NUTS 

Telephone: East 371 

NARCISSE GAGNON, Proprietor. 

AIRD & SON 

REGISTERED 

BOOT AND SHOE 

Manufacturers 
^ 

482 Ontario St. E., Montreal 

SAFER RAILROADING 
CHEAPER MAINTENANCE 


Canada Grip Nut Co., Limited 

MADE IN CANADA 

McGill Bldg., MONTREAL 
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S TRIKE WHILE THE 

iron is hot: 

-Tk. /v- »-vOst O^pOrt^SrtJL fo r* 

A 'nuwv t« 'vyvaAa «• 

k«.b ^vitwrA m^U/w Ka 

k^L* tOYVUA^i 

Jt i> ru>t orivojt \j 0 i 4 tMsr*\ U*t uAa! 

VJ<K* scaX tiuxX i^Ali djJCvr rru/TU. *AuL kxr 
ijc-w. O/r* t* U* rUA or poor 

UHial <wt ij^u a»cJLl' 

"to a.5b^A 'uo^sr ^Axtuv t*a? 

J\hoLutj. sturdy «5 a^jor^JL ^o 
I^4^>o>Lt3>r» ^ 

The Montreal City and District 
Savings Bank 

HEAD OFFICE AND 14 BRANCHES IN 
MONTREAL 


RAILROADERS ! 

For Service and A Square Deal 

Patronize 

THF 

OTTAWA ELECTRIC CO. 

35 Sparks Street. Tel. Q. 5000 

One Good Turn Deserves Another. 


MILTON HERSEY CO. 

LIMITED 

Chemical and Testing 

Laboratories 

Testing and inspection of Railroad 
Supplies a specialty. 

MONTREAL, WINNIPEG 


Telephone: Main 630 

The Empire Cream Separator Co. 

OF CANADA, LIMITED 
146 Craig Street West, Montreal 

S. RUBIN & COMPANY 

Makers of the Famous 

“FIT-WELL” Raincoats 

Sold by the leading stores throughout 
Canada . 

437 St. Paul St., W., Montreal 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
COMPANY OF CANADA, Limited 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 


H. VINEBERG & CO, LIMITED 

Wholesale 

CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS 

Corner St. Lawrence Blvd & Duluth Ave 
MONTREAL 


CANADA NAIL & WIRE CO. 

Manufacturers of the new 

PEERLESS HORSENAILS 

acknowledged to be the world ’s best. 

WEST ST. JOHN, N. B. 

H. Muehlstein & Co., Limited 
SCRAP RUBBER 
32 Colborne Street, Montreal 

New York, Chicago, Akron, Boston, 
London, Eng. 

Telephone: Adel. 3288 

AMERICAN HAT Mfg. CO. 
49 Bathurst Street, 
Toronto, Ont. 
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ALE, PORTER and LAGER 

ARE THE DESIRABLE BEVERAGES 
FOR ALL CLASSES IN THE COUNTRY 


EKERS’ BREWERY - - - MONTREAL 


Canada’s Most Famous 

Tobacco 



WHEN IN OTTAWA 
INSIST ON HAVING 

OTTAWA DAIRY 

MILK, BUTTER AND 
ICE CREAM 

Purity, Quality, Cleanliness 


TAYLOR & 
ARNOLD, Limited 

Railway , Marine and 
Aeroplane Supplies 


Bank of Toronto Building, 
MONTREAL, Canada 


When in need of 


B rooms 

rushes Grocers’ Sundries 

askets 


TWINES and CORDAGE 

WALTER WOODS & CO., Hamilton and Winnipeg 
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Manitoba Gypsum Co. 

===== LIMITED ===== 

^ 


This is the trade mark 
which represents, in our 
domestic silverware, the 
same high quality as 
that supplied to the 
Railway Dining Cars 
and Hotels of Canada. 



REMEMBER THIS NAME 

when buying this Christmas Season. 

It Will Pay You — In Long Service 
►«- 

Manufactured by the 

Canadian Wm. A. Rogers, Limited 

TORONTO, Canada. 

WOODS 

MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY 

LIMITED 


Manufacturers 

of 

“EMPIRE” Wall Plasters 
“EMPIRE” Hydrated Lime 
“EMPIRE” Wall Board 


WINNIPEG, Manitoba 


Established 1852 

MATTHEWS- 

BLACKWELL 

LIMITED 


•tt- 

Jute and Cotton Bags, 
Paddings, Twines, etc. 

Hessians 

L u m b e r m a n ’ s and 
Contractors ’ Supplies, 
Tents and Awnings. 


WHOLESALE 

Produce and Provisions 



Branch Houses : 

Winnipeg Fort William, Ottawa, 
Sudbury, Sydney, C.-B. 




MONTREAL, TORONTO, 
OTTAWA, WINNIPEG, 
WELLAND 


-8- 

Plants at : 

Montreal, Hull, Peterboro, 

Toronto, Brantford. 


Please mention “The Canadian Railroader” 


Pago XLVIII 


THE CANADIAN RAILROADER 


Accident and Sickness 

— INSURANCE 

IS YOUR INCOME PROTECTED ? 

IS YOUR FAMILY PROTECTED ? 

For a Few Cents Per Week Our 

“MINIMAX” 

ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS POLICY 

will guarantee the payment of your salary plus large capital sums and other benefits. 
Write for descriptive folder giving full particulars. 


FIRE, AUTOMOBILE AND OTHER INSURANCES TRANSACTED 


THE GUARDIAN 

INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


Head Office: GUARDIAN BUILDING, 160 ST. JAMES ST., MONTREAL 

APPLICATION FOR AGENCIES INVITED 


Harstone Bros. 

WHOLESALE COAL RETAIL 


Lindsay Building 


WINNIPEG, Man. 


W. H. McWILLIAMS, President SIR RODMOND ROBLIN, Vice-President 

G. F. BRIGGS, Secretary C. B. PIPER, Treasurer 

The Empire Elevator Co., Limited 

GRAIN EXCHANGE BUILDING 

WINNIPEG 

Operating TERMINAL ELEVATOR at FORT WILLIAM 


Please mention “The Canadian Railroader” 



T C p T II Are Most Important 

I EC I VI To Your HEALTH 

~ SAVE THEM ! — 

OUR MODERN METHODS 
OUR SCIENTIFICAL EQUIPMENT 
OUR EXPERT DENTISTS 

will contribute to your welfare, if you only come and let us examine 

your mouth. 

Our Bridge-Work, Gold or Porcelain Crowns, Metal or Rubber Plates 
— =ARETHE BEST — 

We specialize in the treatment of PYORRHOEA— Our Prices are most moderate. 

NEW YORK DENTAL COMPANY, LIMITED 

“The Efficient Dentists” 

288 ST. CATHERINE STREET WEST, MONTREAL 

2 Doors East of the Princess Theatre . 


A Noil-Intoxicating 

FOOD BEVERAGE 

of the agreeable and satisfying type 



(NON-INTOXICATING) 


SHARPENS THE APPETITE, REFRESHES THE BODY AND 
SOOTHES THE STOMACH 

Helps to build bone and brawn 

FINE FOR HOME ENJOYMENT ANI) HOSPITALITY 

Druggists ST* E. L. DREWRY, LIMITED 

Srf] "maLtom" WINNIPEG, Man. — 


Please mention <( Thc Canadian Railroader” 



k 


Simpson Service 

Brings a Great Store 
to Your Home 


Our Complete Catalogue 

with its Truthful Illustration and 
Careful Descriptions 

Assures You Satisfaction 


WE PAY ALL DELIVERY 
CHARGES 

We Ship All Orders 
Within 24 Hours ::: 


THE 

ROBERT 


SIMPSON 


COMPANY 

LIMITED 


TORONTO 


Please mention “The Canadian Railroader 1 1 


